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No.  67.    THURSDAY,  MAY  38,  1713. 


nefoMpudaiH 
Si  tihi  muta  lyras  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo,        HoR» 

JLT  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  observers,  that 
poet$  are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  beyond  the 
usual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  accident  or 
excess,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  meriy  old 
age,  was  choaked  with  a  grape-stone.  The  same  re- 
dundancy of  spirits,  that  produces  the  poetical  flame^ 
keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  administers  uncommoii 
fewel  to  life.  I  question  not  but  several  instances  will 
occur  to  my  reader's  njemory,  from  Homer  down  to 
Mr.  Dry  den.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  two  who 
j[)ave  excelled  in  lyrics,  the.pne  an  ancient  and  the 
other  a  modern.  The  first  gained  an  immortal  repu- 
tation by  celebrating  several  jockeys  in  the  Olympia 
games;  the  last  has  signalised  himself  on  the  same 
occasion,  by  the  ode  that  begins  with-  To  horse, 
brave  boys,  to  Newmarket^  to  horse.  My  reader  will, 
by  this  time,  know  that  the  two  poets  I  have  mention^ 
ed,  are  Pindar  and  Mr.  d'Urfey.  The  former  of  these 
ijs  long  since  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having,  many  years 
together,  endeared  himself  to  all  Greece  by  his  tuneful 
compositions.  Our  countryman  is  still  living,  and  in 
a  blooming  old  age^  that  still  promises  many  musical 
productions;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  British 
swan  will  $ing  to  the  last  The  best  judges,  who  hay^ 
VoL/lV.  B 
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perused  his  ^ast  song  on  the^  Moderate  Man,  do  not 
discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it  deserves 
a  place  among. thip  worjca^  with  wjiicbbq  obliged  the 
world  in  his  mc^re  early  years^  ,  - 

I  am  led  into  this  subject  by  a  visit  which  I  lately 
received  from  my  good  old  friend  and  contempora- 
ry. As  we  both  floumfa^d  toge^Mr  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted  ourselves  with  the 
remembrance  of  several  partieulars  that  passed  in 
the  wortd  before  Ihe  greatest  part  of  my  readers  were 
born,  and  could  not  but  smilo-ta  think  how  insensibly 
we  were  grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable,  old  gentle- 
meq.  Toa\  observed  to  me,  tllat  after  having  writtea 
more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as 
many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  greal 
difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men,  who, 
bf  late  years,  liave  fiirnished  him  with  the  accommo-- 
flatioHS  of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be  paid  with 
t  song*  In  order  to  extricate  my  old  friend,  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  playhouse, 
and  <fe5ired  them  that  they  would,  in  Aeir  turn,  do  a 

food  office  for  a  man,  who,  in  Shakespear's  phrase, 
ad  often  filled  their  mouths,  I  mean  with  pleasantry 
and  popular  conceits.  They  very  generously  listened 
to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plotting-Sisters,. 
(a  very  taking  play  of  my  old  friend*i3  composing)  on 
the  15  th  of  the  next  month,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d- Urfey  will  be 
imperfect,  if,  after  having  engaged  the  jdayers  in  his 
fevor,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to  come  into  it  I  must 
therefore  heartily  recommend  t<>  all  the  young  ladies, 
Sny  disciples,  the  case  of  my  old  friend,  who  has  often 
fnade  their  grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  sonnets 
feave  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  present  toast,  when 
She  lay  in  her  cradle. 

'  *  I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Lizard  to 
he  at  the  house  in  one  of  the  front  boxe»,  and  design^ 
if  I  am  in  town,-  to  lead  her  in  myself  at  &p  hea(iof 
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her  daaght€i%  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  has 
kid  obligations  on  so  many  of  bi3  countrymen,  that  I 
hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  return  to  the  goo4 
service  of  1^  veteran  poet 

I  myself  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  lean- 
ing on  Tom  d^Urfey's  shoulder  more  than  once,  and 
humming  over  a  song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that 
monarch  was  not  a  little  supported  by,  Joy  to  great 
Caesar,  which  gave  the  wbigs  such  a  blow  as  they  were 
not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign.  My  friend  af- 
terwards attacked  popery^with  the  same  success,  ha^ 
ving  exposed  Bellarmine  and  Porto- Carrero  more 
thao'  once  in  short  satiridal  compositions,  which  have 
been  in  everybody's  mouth.  He  has  made  use  of 
Italian  tunes  and  sonata's  for  promoting  the  Protest** 
ant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the 
pope's  music  against  himself*  In  short,  he  has  obli- 
ged the  court  with  political  sonnets,  the  country  with 
dialogues  and  pastorals^  the  city  with  descriptions  of  a 
lord-mayor's  feast,  not  to  mention  his  little  ode  upon 
Stool-ball,  with  many  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make 
their  appearance  together,  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
fill  the  play-house.  Pretty  Peg  of  "Windsor^  Gillian 
of  CroydoA,  with  Dolly  and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and 
Johnny,  with  many  others  to  lie  met  with  in  the  mu^ 
fiical  mi^ellanies,  entitled  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy, 
would  make  a  good  benefit  night 

As  my  friena,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  lyrics, 
accompanies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has 
been  the  delight  of  the  most  polite  companies  and 
conversations  from  the  beginning  of  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  to  our  present  times.  Many  an  honest 
gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by 
pretefldlngto  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  d'Urfey. 

I  mi^t  here  mention  several  other  merits  in  my 
Mend ;  a«  his  enriching  our  language  with  a  muj^tude 
4»f  rhymes,  and  bringing  words  together  that,  wi^Qut 
his^  good  offices,  would  never  have  b$ea  acqutil^tdd 
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^'ith  one  another,  so  long  as  it  haff  been  a  tongue.' 
But  I  must  not  omit,  tliat  my  old  friend  angles  for  a 
trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England^  May  flies 
come  in  late  this  season,  or  I  myself  shomld,  before 
now,  have  had  a  trout  of  bis  hooking. 

After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that  I  might 
say,  on  this  subject,  I  question  not  btit.the  world  will 
think  thai  my  old  friend  ought  not  to  pass  the  remain^ 
der  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  asinging  bird,  but.enjoy  all 
that  Pindaric  liberty  which  is  suitable  to  a  man  of  his 
genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and  I  hope 
they  will  make  him  easy  so  long  as  he  stays  among  us. 
This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they  cannot  do  a 
kindness  to  a  more  diverting  companion,  or  a  more 
cheerful,  honest,  and  good-natured  man. 


No.  71.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  2. 


Quale  parierUum  neque  milkarh 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  esculetis, 
NeoJuba  uUus  generat,  Itonum 

Arid(inutrix.'      HoK. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  my  country  customers  will  be 
surprised  to  here  me  complain  that  this  town  is,  af 
late  years,  very  much  infested  with  lions ;  and  will, 
perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  strange  piece  of  news^ 
when  I  assure  them  thai  there  are  many  of  thejse  beasts 
of  prey  who  walk  our  streets,  in  broad  day-light,  beat- 
ing about  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  seek- 
ing whom  they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint  my  rural 
reader,  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give  the  name 
:of  a  lion  to  any  one  that  is  a  great  man's  spy.  And 
whereas  I  cannot  discharge  my  office  of  Guardian 
nvithout  setting  .a  mai:k  on  such  a  noxiovuS:  animal)  a^^ 
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cautioning  my  wards  against  him,  I  design  this  whole 
paper  as  an  Essay  upon  the  political  Lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the 
reason  of  this  appellation,  but  after  many  disquisitions 
and  conjectures  on  so  obscure  a  subject,  I  find  there 
are  two  accounts  of  it  more  satisfactory  than  the 
rest.  In  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has  been 
always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are  near  the 
Doge's  palace  several  large  figures  of  lions  curiously 
wrought  in  marble,  ,with  mouths  gaping  in  a  most 
enormous  mannen  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  give 
the  state  any  private  intelligence  of  what  passes  in  the 
city,  put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of  such  private  in- 
formations as.  any  way  regard  the  interest  or  safety  of 
the  commonwealth.  By  this  means,  all  the  secrets  of 
state  come  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  The  informer  is 
concealed,  it  is  the  lion  that  tells  every  thing.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  mismanagement  in  office,  or  a 
inurmur  in  conversation,  which  the  lion  does  not  ac- 
quaint the  government  with.  For  this  reason,  say  tho 
learned,  a  spy  is  v^ry  properly  distinguished  by  the' 
name  of  Lion. 

I  must  confess  thjs  etymology  is  plausible  enough, 
and*  I  did  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  it,  till  about  a 
year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little  manuscript  which 
sets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  says  my  author,  the  renowned  Wal- 
i^inghamhad  many  spies  in  his  service,  from  whom  the 
government  received  great  adyantage.  The  most 
eminent  among  them  was  the  statesman's  barber,  whose 
sirname  was  Lion.  This  fellow  had  an  admirable 
l^nack  of  fishing  out  the  secrets  of  his  customers,  as 
they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would  rub  and  lather 
^  ma,n's  head,  until  he  had  got  out  every  thing  that 
was  in  it  He  had  a  certain  snap  in  his  fingers  and 
volubility  in  his  tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man  to 
talk  with  him  whether  he  would  or  no.  By  this  means 
he  became  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  private  intelli- 
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gence,  and  so  signalised  himself  in  the  cq^pacity  of  a 
spy,  that,  from  his  time,  a  master-spy  goeft  uiider  the 
name  of  a  Lion. 

Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  penetration,  and 
never  attempted  to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion  whom  he 
did  not  see  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he  was  in  his 
human  condition.  Indeed  the  speculative  men  of 
those  times  say  of  him,  that  he  would  now  and  then 
play-  them  off  and  expose  them  a  little  unmercifully ; 
but  that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  oiily  good  policy,  for 
otherwise  they  might  set  up  for  men  again,  when  they 
thought  fit,  and  desert  his  service.  But^  however, 
though  in  that  very  corrupt  age  he  made  use  of  these 
animals,  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  tru6  men^  and  al-f 
ways  exerted  the  highest  generosity  iii  offering  them 
more,  without  asking  terms  of  them,  and  doing  more 
for  them  out  of  mere  respect  for  their  talctots^  though 
i^gainst  him,  than  they  iiould  expect  from  any  other 
minister  whom  they  had  served  never  §p  conspicuous-? 
ly.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  professed  himself  his 
opponent)  say  one  day  to  a  friend,  "  Pox  take  this 
Walsingham,  he  bai&es  every  body,  he  will  not  so 
much  as  let  a  man  hate  him  in  private."  True  it  is, 
that  by  the  wanderings,  roarings,  and  lurking  of  his 
Jions,  he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breathing,  who 
had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself:  he  had  lions 
rampant  whom  he  used  for  the  service  of  the  churchy 
and  couchant  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the  queen. 
They  were  so  much  i^t  command,  that  the  couchant 
would  act  as  rampant,  and  the  rampant  as  couchant, 
without  being  the  least  out  of  countenance,  and  all 
this  within  ^ur  and  twenty  hours.  Walsingham  ha(l 
the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world,  for,  by  the  force  of 
his  power  and  intelligence,  he  saw  men  as  they  reajly 
were,  and  not  as  the  world  thought  of  them  i  all  thia 
was  principally  brought  about  by  feeding  his  lions  well, 
or  keeping  them  hungry,  nccofdiug  to  their  different 
constitutions. 
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Having  ^vea  this  short,  but  necessary  account  of 
this  statesman  and  his  barber,  who^  like  the  taylor.  in 
£Uiakespear's  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  was  a  man  mad^ 
as  other  men  are,  aotwitlistanding  he  was  a  nominal 
lion,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  this  strange 
species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  tlie  wise  Walsinghaw 
was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our  statesmen  are  said  to 
liave  encouraged  the  breed  among  us,  as  very  well 
Jcaowiog  tbi^  a  lion  in  our  British  arms  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  inipossible  fof 
a  goverament^  in  which  there  are  such  a  variety  of 
£Eu:tions  and  intrigue^  to  subsist  without  this  necessary 
animal  .  , 

A  lion,  or  master-spy,  has  several  jack-calls  under 
him,  who  are  his  retailers  of  intelligence,  and  bring 
him  in  materials  for  his  report;  his  chief  haunt  is  a 
coffee-house,  and  as  his  voice  is  exceeding  strong,  it 
a^ravates  the  sound  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a 
iierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  secrets  which  he 
hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than  those  that  cut  off 
beads,  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  perscm  who  becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  wind 
of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man  ffood,  it  is 
not  for  his  purpose ;  he  quits  the  chace,  and  falls  into 
a  more  a^eeable  scent. 

.  ^  He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking  after 
his  prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thousand 
sportful  motions  to  draw  it  within  his  reach,  and  has  a 
particular  way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature 
whom  he  would  ensnare ;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in 
no  beast  of  P^^S^  ^^^^^P^  ^  hyaeaa  and  the:  political 
lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  news-mongers  without 
a  lion  in  the  midst  of  them..  He  neD^er  misses  taking 
his  stand  within  ear-shot  of  one  of  those  little  an^bi^- 
jdous  men  who  set  lip  for  orators  in  places  of  public 
resort  If  there  is  a  whispering-hole,  or  any  puhlio 
^jHritad  ^r^or  in  «  coffee-house,  you  never  £ul  of 
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seeing  a  lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  some  part  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

A  lion  is  particuli^rly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of 
every  loose  paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  appears 
more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he  reads,  while 
he  listens  to  those  who  are  ^bout  him.  He  takes  up 
the  Postman,  and  snufFs  the  candle  that  he  may  hear 
the  better  by  it  1  have  seen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  in  an  0I4  Gazette  for  two  hours  toge- 
ther, if  his  neighbours  have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  description  of  this  monster,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  innocent  persons  as  may  fall  into  , 
his  walks,  I  shall  apply  a  word  or  two  to  the  lion 
himself,  whom  I  would  desire  to  consider  that  he  is  a 
creature  hated  both  by  God  and  man,  and  regarded 
with  the  utmost  contempt  even  by  such  as  make  use  of 
him.  Hangmen  and  executioners  are  necessary  in  a 
state,  and  so  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here  men- 
tioning ;  but  how  despicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes 
on  him  so  vile  an  employment  ?  there  is  scarce  a  being 
that  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  him,  ex- 
cept that  being  only  who  acts  the  same  kind  of  par% 
^nd  is  both  the  tempter  and  accuser  of  mankind. 

N.  B,  Mr.  Ironside  has,  within  five  weeks  last  past, 
muzzled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed  one.  On 
Monday  next  the  skin  of  the  dead  one  will  be  hung 
up,  in  terrorem,  at  Button's  cpffee-hpuse,  over-against 
Tom's,  in  Covent-Garden. 


No.9ff.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1, 

CvncH  adshit,  maiti^que  cxpecUi(U  pramu^  palmdi.        Vibg. 

JL  HERE  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indisputable, 
th^n  that  a  natipn  should  have  many  honours  in  re- 
serve for  those  who  do  national  services.    This  raises 
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emulation,  cherishes  public  merit,  and  inspires  every 
one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good  of  his 
country.  The  less  expensive  these  honours  are  to  the 
public,  the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honorary 
rewards,  that,  without  conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave 
only  place  and  distinction  to  the  person  i^ho  received 
them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  festivals  and 
public  cerefefionies,  was  the  glorious  recompence  of 
bhe  who  had  ^covered  a  citizen  in  l)attle.  A  soldier 
would  not  only  future  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but 
think  the  most  hazardous  enterprise  sufficiently  repaid 
by  so  noble  a  donation. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards,  M'hich  are  neither 
dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I  remember 
none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which  are  bestowed 
by  the  Empeiror  of  China.  These  are  never  given  to 
any  subject  says  Monsieur  le  Conte,  till  the  subject  is 
dead.  If  he  has  pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  be  is 
called  in  all  public  memorials  by  the  title  which  the 
emperor  confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his 
children  take  their  rank  accordingly.  This  keeps  the 
ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  dependence,  making 
him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every  thing 
conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which  are 
more  esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and 
are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  modern  manner  of  cele- 
brating a  great  action  in  medals,  which 'makes  such  a 
reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among  the 
Romaqs.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped 
upon  the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the 
person  who  is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  means  his 
whole  feme  is  in  his  own  custody.  The  applause 
that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and 
confined.  He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which  the 
world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  Hq.  may  be  a  great 
man  in  his  own  family ;  his  wife  and  children  may  see 
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the  mpntiment  of  an  exploit^  which  the  public  in  st 
iittle  time  is  a  sIrangeF  to.  The  Romaas  took  a  quite 
diiTereot  method  in  this  particular.  Their  medals 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved 
to  he  recorded  on  a  coin^  it  was  stamped  perhaps  tip- 
on  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  mofiey  like  ottf 
ehiUings,  or  half-pence,  which  were  issued  out  of  the 
mint,  and  became  current  This  method  published 
every  iK>ble  action  to  advantage^  and,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  spread  through  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
The  Romans  were  so  careful  to  preserve  the  memory 
pf  great  events  upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  oftea 
recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honor  it  was  first 
struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
•during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have  been 
put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  busy  a  time  for 
thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  project  has  been 
very  much  talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above-men*- 
tioned,  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  qua* 
lity,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  design  oa  foot  for 
executing  ^e  proposal  which  was  then  made,  and  that 
we  shall  hav6  several  farthings  and  half-pence  charged 
on  the  reverse  with  many  of  the  glorious  particulars  of 
ber  Majesty's  reign.  This  is  one  of  those  arts  of 
peace  which  may  very  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated, 
and  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  'in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  paper 
above-mentioned,  which  was  delivered  to  the  late 
I^ord  Treasurer,  I  shall  here  give  the  public  a  sight  of 
it.  For  I  do  not  question,  but  that  the  curious  part 
of  m^  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased  to  see  so  mych 
matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  upon  this  subject, 
laid  together  in  so  clear  and  condse  a  manner. 

.  Th£  English,  have  not  been  so  careful  as  other  po<- 
lite  nations,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  great  ac- 
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tions  and  events  on  medab.  Their  9trt>jeet$  are  few, 
their  mottoes  and  devices  mean,  and  the  coins  them^ 
selves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread  among  the  peoi^ 
pie,  or  d^cend  to  posterity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particulars, 
and,  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  invention 
of  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  have  the  whole 
his^tory  of  their  present  king  in  a  regular  series  of 
medalsi 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  ooinii^ 
so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  of  sucli 
costly  metals,  that  each  species  may  be  lost  in  a  ftvt 
ages,  and  is  at  prjesent  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  llomans  took  the  only  effectual  method 
to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals,  by  making 
them  tteir  current  money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  as 
war,  gave  occe^sion  to  a  different  coin.  Not  only  an 
expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but  the  exercise  of  a 
solemn  devotion,  the  remission  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new 
temple,  seaport,  orr  highway  were  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity after  this  manner. 

The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  dn  their  copper 
money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are  to  be 
met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver,  and  several  peculiar 
to  that  metaj'only.  By  this  means  they  were  dispersed 
into  the  remotest  coruers  of  the  empire,  cara^  ioto  the 
possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  were  in  no 
danger  of  perishing  iii  the  hands  of  those  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invented  by 
men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  senate. 

It  is  therefore  proposed, 

I.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpen<te  be  re-» 
coined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

II>  That  fiiey  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  alluding 
to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  Majesty's 
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III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  de^- 
vices. 

IV.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device  be 
stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society,  nor, 
if  it  be  thought  proper;  without  the  authority  of  privy- 
council 

fiy  this  means,  medals,  that  are,  at  present,  only  a 
dead  treasure  or  meer  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in  the 
wdinary  commerce  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time  per- 
petuate the  glories  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  reward  the 
labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in  the  peo-^ 
pie  a  gratitude  for. public  services,  *and  excite  the 
emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes, 
nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this 
kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  necessary 
use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by  time,  nor  con^ 
fined  to  any  certain  place;  properties  not  to  be  found 
in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other 
monuments  of  illustrious  actions. 


No.  97.    THURSDAY,  JULY  % 

'-'^^"'^Furor  est  post  omnia  perdar  ruitdum,        Juv. 


-       Sir, 

"  A  WAS  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  be- 
ing a  man,  to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a  rich 
widow,  I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  making  my  fortune 
any  other  way,  and  without  loss  of  time  made  my  ap- 
plication to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband  about  a 
week  before.  By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she  friends, 
who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  company  when 
she  would  see  no  man  besides  myself  and  her  lawyer, 
who  is'a  little,  rivelled,  spindle-shanked  gentleman,- 
and  married  to  boot,  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  feai: 
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him.  Upon  my  first  seeing  her,  she  said  in  con- 
versation, within  my  hearings  that  she  thought  a  pale 
complexion  the  most  agreeable,  either  in  man  or  wo-^ 
man :  now  you  must  know,  Sir,  my  face  is  as  white  as 
chalk.  This  gave  me  some  encouragement,  so  that, 
to  mend  the  matter,  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen,  Jong  wig, 
that  cost  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.  She  then  let  drop 
some  expressions  about  an  agate  snuff-box.  I  imme- 
diately took  the  hint  and  bought  one,  being  unwilling 
to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make  me  desirable  in  her 
eyes.  I  was  betrayed  after  the  same  manner  into  a 
brocade  \vaistcoat,  a  sword-knot,  a  pair  of  silver- 
Iringed  gloves,  and  a  diamond  ring.  But  whether  out 
of  fickleness,  or  a  design  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  found  by  her  discourse,  that  what  she  lik^d  one  day 
she  disliked  another :  so  that  in  six  months  space  I 
was  forced  to  equip  myself  above  a  dozen  times.  As 
I  told  you  before,  I  took  her  hints  at  a  distance,  for  I 
could  never  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  witb  her 
directly  to  the  point  All  this  time,  however,  I  was 
allowed  the  utmost  familiarities  with  her  lap-dog; 
and  have  played  with  it  above  an  hour  together, 
without  receiving  the  least  reprimand,  and  had  ma- 
ny other  marks  of  favour  shown  me;  which  I  thought 
amounted  to  a  promise.  If  she  chanced  to  drop  her 
fan,  she  received  it  from  my  hands  with  great  civility. 
If  she  wanted  any  things  I  reached  it  for  her.  I  have 
filled  her  tea-pot  above  a  hundred  tirne^*  and  have 
afterwards  received  a  dish  of  it  froni  her  own  hands^ 
Nowv  Sir,  do  you  judge  if,  after  such  encouragements, 
she  was  not  obliged  to  marry  me.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  I  kept  a  chair  by  the  week,  on  purpose  to  carry 
me  thither  and  back  again.  Not  to  trouble  you  wjth 
a  long  letter,  in  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I 
have  run  out  of  my  whole  thousand  pounds  upon  her, 
having  laid  out  the  last  fifty  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in 
which  I  was  resolved  to  receive  her  final  answer^ 
which  amotinted  to  this^  that  she  was  engaged  to  an- 
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other ;  that  sfhe  never  dreamt  1  had  any  meh  thing  iii 
my  head  as  marriage ;  and  that  she  thought  I  had  fre-' 
quented  her  house  only4[}ecause  that  I  loved  to  be  iit 
company  with  my  relations.  This,  you  know,  Sir,  is 
vsing  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  so  J  told  her ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is^  that  I  have  spent  my  fortune  to  no  pur^ 
pose.  All  therefore  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  tell  md 
whether,  upon  exhibiting  the  several  particulars  which 
I  have  here  related  to  you,  I  may  not  sue  her  for  da- 
mages'in  a  court  of  juistice.  Your  advice  in  this  par-* 
ticular,  will  very  mtich  oblige, 

Your  most  hun\ble  admirer, 

SiHOK  Softly.** 

Before  I  answer  Mr.  Softly 's  request,  I  find  myself 
tnder  a  necessity  of  discussing  two  nice  points :  first 
of  all,  what  it  is,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  amounti^ 
to  an  encouragement;  and  secondly,  what  it  is  that 
amounts  to  a  promise.  Each  of  which  subjects  re^ 
quires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  present 
master  of.  Besides,  I  would  have  iny  friend  Stmon 
consider,  whether  he  has  any  counsel  that  would  un* 
dertake  his  cause  in  forma  fauperi9y  he  having  \y(\^ 
luckily  disabled  himself  by  his  own  account  of  th^ 
matter,  from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  t>ther  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  shall 
acquaint  him  with  a  method  made  use  of  by  a  young 
fellow  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  whom  f 
shall  here  call  Silvio^  who  had  long  made  love,  with 
much  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose 
^true  name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Zelinda.  Sil- 
via who  wa3  much  more  smitten  with  her  fortune  than 
her  person,  finding  a  twelvemonth's  application  un- 
successful, was  resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain  of 
it,  iand  since  he  could  not  get  the  widow's  estate  into 
his  possession,  to  recover  at  least  what  he  had  laid 
out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Ill  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  lof 
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costs ;  having  particularised  in  it  the  several  expences 
he  had  been  at  m  his  lang  perplexed  amoHr.  Zelinda 
was  so  pleased  with  tha  huwour  of  the  fellow,  and  his 
frank  way  of  dealing,  that,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
bill,  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas^ 
by  the  right  application  oi  which,  the  lover,  in  less  than 
a  year,  g©t  a  woman  of  greater  fm'tune  than  her  he 
had  missed.  The  several  articles  in  the  bill  of  costs  I 
pretty  well  remember,  though  I  have  forgotten  the 
particular  sum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supernumerary  fuU-buttom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking-trumpet 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux  with  perfumed 
wax, 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love  verses,  purcha^d  al 
different  tiaies  of  Mr.  Triplett  at  a  crown  a  sheet 

To  Zelmda  two  e^eks  of  May  cherries. 

Last  summer,  at  several  times,  a  bushel  of  peaches;  ' 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch 
her  modons. 

lite  first,  who  stood  centry  near  her  door. 

The  second;  who  had  his  stand  at  the  stables  where 
her  coach  was  put  «p. 

The  third,  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of  th* 
street  where  Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  since  married 
her. 

Two  ftddil90nal  porters  planted  over  her  during  th^ 
whole  montii  of  May. 

Five  conjurers  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 

Spy*«ioney  td  John  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs; 
Sarah  Wheedle  Iter  companion. 

A  new  Cofiningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Courtall. 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigal)  an  Indian  fan, 
a  dozen  pair  of  whke  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders 
lace,  and  fifteen  guineas  in  dry  money. 

Secret  service-money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto,  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua-maken 

Loss  of  timdi  .' 
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No.  98.    FRIDAY,  JULY  3. 


In  se$€  redit  Viko. 

1  HE  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  world  in  sin- 
gle papers,  was  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  of  feinious  memory: 
a  man  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  the  Ironsides, 
We  have  often  smolced  a  pipe  together,  for  I  was  so 
much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me  a 
silver  staudish,  a  pair  of  spectacles^  and  the  lamp  by 
which  he  used  to  write  his  Lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a  gentlem^i?^ 
of  the  same  family,  very  memorable  for  the  shortnes$ 
of  his  face  and  of  his  speeches.  This  ingenious  aur 
thor  published  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  tongue,  w  ith 
great  applause,  for  two  years  together. 

I  Nestor  Ironside  have  now  for  some  time  under- 
taken to  fill  the  place  of  these  my  two  renowned  kinsr 
men  and  predecessors.  For  it  is  observed  of  every 
branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  of  us  a  wonder- 
ful inclination  to  give  good  advice,  though  it  is  rer 
markable  of  some  of  us,  that  we  are  apt  on  this  occa- 
sion rather  to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  observe,  with  spm^ 
secrc^t  pride,  that  this  way  of  writing  diurnal  papers 
faas^ot  succeeded  for  any  space  of  time  )n  the  hands 
of  any  persons  who  are  not  of  our  line.  I  believe  I 
speak  within  compass,  when  I  affirm  that  above  ^ 
hundred  different  authors  have  endeavoured  after  our 
family- way  of  writing,  some  of  which  have  been  wri- 
ters in  other  kinds  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has:  hsippened,  they 
have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  art  Their  project^ 
have  always  dropped  after  a  few  unsuccessful  essays* 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  which  was  lately  told  me 
by  a  pleasant  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very  fine  hfiid 
on  the  violin.  His  maid  servant,  seeing  his  instruiiieiit 
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lying  iij[K>h  the  tabl^  and  being  sensible  there  was 
music  in  it,  if  she  knew*  how  to  fetch  it  out,  drew  the 
bow  over  every  part  of  the  strings,  and  at  last  told  her 
master  she  had  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not 
for  her  heart  find  whereabout  the  tune  lay. 

But  tho\igh  the  whole  burden  of  such  a  paper  is 
Oiity  fit  to  rest 'on  ^e  shoiilders  of  a  Bickerstaffe,  or  an 
Ironside,  there  are  several  who  can  acquit  themselves 
of  a  single  day's  labour  in  it  with  suitable  abilities. 
These  are  gentlemen  whom  I  have  often  invited  to  this 
trial  of  i^ty  and  who  have  several  of  them  acquitted 
themselves  to  my  priyjlte  en!iolumeht,  as  well  as  to 
their  owitt  reputation.  My  paper  among  the  republic 
of  letters  is  the  Ulysses  his  bow,  in  which  every  man 
of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his  strength.  One  who  does 
not  care  to  write  a  book  without  being  sure  of  his 
abilities,  may  see  by  this  means  if  his  paits  and  talents 
ape  to  the  public  taste. 

This  I  t«ke  to  be  of  gi'eat  advantage  td  trien  of  the 
best  sense,  who  are  always  diffident  of  tbeir  private 
judgment,  till  it  receives  sl  sanction  firom  the  publici 
Frwom  ad  populuniy  I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the 
«sual  saying  of  a  very  ekcellerjt  dramatic  poet,  wheii 
he  had  any  disputes  with  particular  persons  about  the 
jultness  and  regukrity  of  his  iK'oductions.  It  is  but  $i 
sdatichely  comfort  for  an  author  to  be  satisfied  that 
he  has  written  up  to  ferules  df  ^rt,  when  he  finds  l;>e 
has  no  kdmirers  in  Ifee  worid  besides  liimself.  Com- 
mon modesty  siiQuid,  oh  this  occasion,  make  a  man 
saspect  his  owq  judgment,  and  that  be  misapplies  the 
rules  of  his  art,  w^en  he  ^nds  himself  singular  ia  the 
applai^e  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own  writings. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has 
not  a  juat  deference  for  therii.  The  contempt  is  reci- 
procal. I  kugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  Cynic,  who 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so  ?  replied  the  philosopher ; 
theft  leif  me  tell  ypu,  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any 
niiii  in  Athens. 

It  18  not  therefore  the  least  use  of  this  my  paper, 
Vol.  ly.  C 
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that  it  gtvesa  tiajorous  wrifie^  a^i)  6^ch!f  Sit^^^qQ^ 
one,  anv^Wortanity  of  p^ttiI>g,  hi»,.abiliii^f  to^.tiMB 
proof,  aad  of  apupding  tJb^e;ppi^Q  kl^oxe^  k^  Imwib^ 
into  it,  For  thi^  ^efagoq  I  loajq  pppfi  noy  p^^p^r  a^sf  a 
kind  of  nuraery  for  ^utborfe  iW4  iqwstiw.  not  tn^ 
*oi»ei  who  hav^  made  e  gpod  ;%wre^.her«i,  v4U  hereaf- 
ter floajrifih  uiidw  fchi^ir  oirw^wioeSfiftmwe  ^oog,!^ 
elaborate  ;wcfk8.;  •  ; 

After  halving  thys;  far  enj|irge4  upon  jthis  particulate 
I  have  om  ft.vouT  to  b^iojfrthejc^ariid  ^d  «oui;fe€(tis 
reader,  th^fi  mh^n  he  rpeet^  with  wy  tiwg:i»  ^i^,  p^ 
j)er  which  naay  appear  9k  little  dvU  W  he^^>/(ihougii 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  oftei)y)  heiH^l  heli^Vf^^i^iift^biP 
work  of  ^Qqie Qtber  per^Q^r^^d  notof  Ne6t9r>|ceMi<i^ 

I  have,  j  Itnow  not  baiy,,  bfien  drawift  ,iol|o.jfea!ttle  pf 
myself,  m^e  m[}on^mi\^tm^^.Xh/^  lar^$h.of,a,,whol? 
Guardi9«t  J  /shall  ther^^#i  ill  pp  the  reia^niug  p«rt 
of  it  with  what  still  relates  to  n>y  o^n  per^o^^^and  my 
^rrespQfHleftt&.  Now  X  wo^uW'  have  thewfaill  ki^ow, 
lha|  pa  the  ^w^nt^eth  ir^f^ant  it  i^  my  inteotioo  to  era^ 
a  Uoq's  h^ad  in  imitatioB  of  th^se^  I  have  dej^Ciriji^ad  itx 
.Venice,  Jthrough  which  all.th^l  ptivate  intellifwce.trf 
that  comi^o^wi^alth  i?  seid  tq  psusis.  This^  h^ad  ifi  £• 
open  a  wost  wide  and  "voracio^^  i»outh»  p^d^jih^U 
take  in  such  letters  .and  papers  ^  are  coinve^ed  t|o  i»e 
hy  my  corr*fipo«i4ents,  it  Jtjeing  ^yjrewlutiqift  itp.  hi9m 
a  particular. regard  to  all  wch  matters  a^  ci^we.  tQ<  mj 
hand*  through  Ci^^  mouth  of  the  Uw.  Ttwci  wiJL  hk 
under  it  a  box,  of  which  the  ieiy  will  h^  i»  i»y  ^wft 
custody,.  tQ  J^eiye  sufrh  papers  a&ax'e  dropped  iii^a  it 
Wh^yer  th^  lion  swallows  I  phall  digertfor  the  w# 
of  the  public.  This  head  requirei^.  sain/e  tiwe  to  G^mUi 
the  workman  b^ing  resolved  tPtgive.  it  several  rnai^rly 
touches, '^and  to  represent,  it. a§  |raveuou9  as ,  posaiUtei 
Jt  will  be  set  up  in  Button's  wffiefr-lHHwe;  iP  Cowe*^ 
Garden^  who  i3  directed  to^hqiy  th/&  way  ta^e  liova") 
head,  and  to  instruct  any  youi^  author  how  to  ^pnv^ 
his  works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  safety  aJ^  S6(r«ajf<i 
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Justum,  et  tenacem  propositi  virtim 
Non  civium  ardor  pravajubejttium, 
Nmtoukmiiiaktmiityranm 

Ihucinqtfieti ttirbidusAdri(e,  .    . 
Nee  fulminaniisma^Jovis  mams: 

Sijraettisiliabatwr  orfns, 
'r.ylmpmdmfBriimrmm.  Hot* 

I  HKRX  is  >no< virtue  6D  tridy  great  and  godlike  as  j«s« 
tiee.  Most  of  tlK:  otU»  virtues  are  tbe  virtues  of  cre^ 
ateA  beiofs;  or^dccominodated  to  oar  nature  a&^e 
are  meir;  >  Justke  is  that  which  is  practised  by  G^d 
himself,  and  ito  be  practised  in  its  perfection  by  none 
but  hitm  >  Omniscience  slnd  omnipotence  are  requisite 
for  tiie  full  exertion  of  it.  The  onb,  to  discover  every 
degree  of  uprightness  or  iniquity  ifn  thoughts,  words^ 
aad  aictioiis.  The  other,  to  meaaurre  out  and  impart 
suilafaie  rewards  and  punishments 
.  As  to  be  perfectly  jast  is  an  attribute  in  the  divini! 
aature, » to  be;  so  to.  the  utmost  of  •  our  abilities  i$  ^he 
^dryiof  a.«nim.  Such  a  one  who  has  the  public  ad-^ 
Biinistm^on  in  fais^faa^ds,  acts  lilse  the  representative 
of  Ufi  Maker,  in  recompencing  the  virtuous,  and  pu* 
nishing  l)be<xffettders.  By  the  extirpating  of  at  crimi- 
nal, he  averts  the  jodgmieinte  of  heaven,  when  re^dy  to 
fisdl  upon*  an  impious  people;  or,  as  my  friend  Catcf 
expresses  it  much  better  in  a  sentiment  conformable  to 
his  character^ 

When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish^  ^  ^ 

The  Grods  behold  their  punishment  with  pieasurej 
And  lay  th*  uplifted  thufid^-bolt  aside. 

When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  justice; 
when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  something  venerable, 
boly,  and  inviokdi>le ;  whei;i  any  of  them  dare  presume 
to  lessen,  affr<mt,  ot  terrify  those  who  havai  the  distri* 
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bution  of  it  in  their  hands;  when' a  judge  Is  capable' 
of  being  influenced  by'aiiy  thing  but  law,  or  a  cause 
may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to 
its  own  merits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  such 
a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  the  best  law  that  has  ever  passed  in 
our  days,  is  that  which  continues  our  judges  in  their 
posts  during  their  good  behaviour,  without  leaving 
them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who  in  ill  times  might,  by 
an  undue  influence  over  them^  trouble  and  pervert  the 
course  of  justice.  I  dare  say  the  extraordinary  person 
who  is  now  posted  in  the  chief  station  of  the  law^ 
would  have  been  the  same  had  that  «et  nevtr  passed ; 
but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  honest  meny  that,i 
while  we  see  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession 
in  its  highest  post,  we  are  sure  he  caiinot  hurt  himself 
by  that  assiduous,  regular,  and  impartial  adminiftration 
Qf  justice,  for  which  be  is  so  universally  celebrated  by 
tbe  i^hole  kingdom.  Such  men  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  national  blesiings,  and  shonild  have 
that  honour  paid  them  whilst  they  are  yet  In^iii^ 
which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their  memory  whea  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  see  a  tribunal  filled  with  a 
man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  who,  in  the 
ex^bution  of  his  country's  laws,  can  overcome  all  pri-^ 
v^te  fear,  resentment,  solicitation,  and  even  pityitsel£ 
Whatever  passion  enters  into  a  sentence  or  de»»sioh^ 
so  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  injustice.  In 
short,  justice  disicards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and 
is  therefore  always  represented  as  Uind,  that  we  may 
suppose' her  thoughts  are  wholly  intent  on  the  equity 
of  a  cause,  without  being  diverted  or  prejudiced  by 
objectr  foreign  to  it 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian  story^ 
which  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject  It  will 
not  a  little  please  the  reader,  if  be  has  the  same  taste 
of  it  which  I  myself  have.  i 

As  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
Avala,  .a  cerbun  great  man  of  tte  4rmy  entered  by 
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£>rce^Bto  a  pei^ant'i  house,  and  fii^ding  his  wife  very 
liaQcbome,  turned  the  goc4  man  out  of  his  dwelling, 
and  went  to  bed  to  her.  T^  peasant  complained  the 
next  morning  to  the. sukan^  and  desired  redres3;  but 
Was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.  Th^  emperor,- 
who  was  very  muqh  incensed  at  the  ifijury  done  to  the 
poor  many  ..told  him  that  probably  the  offender  might 
give  his.  wife  another  visits  and  if  he  did,  commanded 
him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and  acquaint  liim 
with  it  Accordingly,  within  two  or  three  days,  the 
officer  e&tered  a^n.  the  peasa^nt's  house,  and  turned 
the  owner  out  of  doors ;  who  thereupon  applied  him* 
self  to  the  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ord^ed.  The 
sultan  went  in  person,  with  his  guards,  to  the  poor 
man's  house,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight.  As 
the  attendiCnts  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in 
their  hands,  the  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the 
lights  to  be  pt|t  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the  house, 
find  out  the  criminal,  .and  put  him  to  death.  This  was 
immediately  executed,  and  the  corpse  laid  out  upon 
thm  floor  by  the  einperor's  command.  He  then  bid 
every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and  stand  about  the  dead 
body.  The  sultan  approaching  it,  looked  upon  the 
hce,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer. 
Upon  his  rising  up,,  he  ordered  the  peasant  to  set  be^ 
fore  him  whatever  food  he  had  in  his  house.  The  pea* 
i^ant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  which 
the  emperor  ate  very  heartily.  The  peasant  seeing 
him  in.good  humour,  presumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he 
had  ordered  the  flambeaux  to  be  put  out  before  he  had 
commanded  the  adulterer  to  be  slain  ?  why^  upon  their 
being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in  prayer  ?*  and  why, 
after  this,  he  had  ordered  meat  to  be  set  before  him, 
of  which  he  now  ate  so  heartily?  Thie  sultan,  being 
willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  host,  answered 
him  in  this  manner.  "  Upon  hearing  thegreatness of 
the  offence  which  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the 
army;  I  bad  reason  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of 
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ttiy  own  $oni  for  who  else  would  have  *c«n  so  wlM^ 
cious  and  presuming?  I  gave  orders  thwefore  for  th<^ 
lights  to  b0  extinguished,  that  I  might  not  be  led 
astray,  by  partiality  or  compassion,  from  doing  justice 
on  theicriminal.  Upon  the  lighting  of  the  flambeauic 
a  second  time,  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the' dead 
person,  and  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  found  that  it  was 
not  my  son.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  immediately 
fell  uppn  my  knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  A^  for 
my  eating  heartily  of  the  food  you  have  set  before  me, 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that 
the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upon  this 
occasion,  since  the  first  complaints  you  brought  me, 
has  hiii^defed  my  eMing  any  thing  frqm  that  time  till 
thi^  very  moment" 


No.  lOO.     MONDAY,  JULY  6. 

floc  vos  pracipue  nivect,  decet,  IioC  uhi  pidi, 
Osctdaferrektanej'o^  qitipatetf  usque  Ubet.        OVin. 

Jl  here  is  a  certain  female  pmament,  by  some  calle<t 
a  Tucker,  and  by  others  thp  Neck*piece,  being  a  slip 
of  fine  linen  or  muslin  that  used  to  run  in  a  smitll 
kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  wo- 
men's stays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of 
the  shoulders  ^nd  bosom.  Having  thus  given  a  defi- 
nition, or  rather  description  of  Sie  tucker,  I  must 
take  notice,  that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown  asidSe 
thi^  fig-leaf,  and  exposed,  in  its  primitive  nakedness^^ 
tiiat  gentle  swelling  pf  the  breast  which  it  was  used  to 
conceal.  What  their  design  by  it  is,  they  themselves 
best  know. 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by  a 
famous  she  visitant  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  acci- 
dentally as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting  my 
aight  &U  into  her  bosom,  I  was  snrpriaed  with  beauties 
wBich  I  never  before  discovened,  and  do  not  know 
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where^iay^ytlwOlAd^hiivtittu^  if  I  bad  notimmedH 
etely  cheitk^  it :  The  lidy  herself  could  not  fofrbedr 
bl^sbing  ^hen  ahe  obserred  fay  my  looks^  that  she  had 
inftde.bi^r>ineck'tbd  beaiitiful  and  glaring  an  object,' 
even  for  a  man  of 'Ooy  character  and  gravity.  I  couki 
simrx^e  forbear  making  use*  of  my  band  to  cov€^r  90  isn^^ 
aeemly^a  aigbt 

..  If  we  Burvey  the  pictures  of  our  great-grandmothers 
in  Queen. Elizabeth's  time,  we  see* them  clothed  downi 
to  the  very  wrists/ and  up  to  the  very  chin.  Thehandd 
and  face  were  the  anly  samples  they  gave  of  their 
beautiful  persons.  The  following  age  of  females  made 
larger  discoveries  ©f  their  complexion.  They  first  of 
all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow^  and,  not- 
withstanding the  tend^ness  of  the  sex,  were  contend 
for  the  information  of  mankind,  to  expose  their  Brtnf^ 
to  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  injuries  of  the  weathet-. 
This  artifice  bath  succeeded  to  tbeir  wishes^  and  be^ 
trayed  many  to  their  lirms,  who  might  have  escap>e(l 
Ibem,  bad  tb^y  been  still  concealed 

About  the  same  time  the  ladies  condderiofg  that  th^ 
nebk  was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  human  body,  they 
fitoed  it  ftom  those  yokesy  I  ihean  those  monstirous  lineif 
ruffs^  m  which  the  simplicity  of  their  grandmothers  had 
indosediit*  In  proportion  as  the  agi^  refined^  the 
dress  sliil  sunk  lewer^  so  that;  when  we  now  say  a  wom 
man  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it  man^:  cf 
the  .a(y«ceaiL  parts:  Tl^  disiise  of  the  tucker  has  still 
ealarged  it,  in^ioraaicii  that  the  neck  of  a  find,  woman  At 
preoent  takes  in  almost  half  the  body. 
:  Since  the'female  neck  thus  grows  upon  ns,  and  the 
ladies  seem  disposed  tO'  djOGOfer  theniselves-  to  ub  ta^e 
and  more,  Z  would  fain  have  themi  tell  «&  once  Icor  aH 
how  £ajr  they  intend  to  go,  and  whether  tbey  have  yet 
deteaoained  among  themselves  where  ta  make  a  stop. 
.  Fear  my  own  party  their«  necks,  as  they  call  them,  are 
mo  more  than  buMS'  of  alabaster  in  my  eye.-    I  c^ii 

look  U|M» 
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with  as  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr.  WsUer  re*- 
presents  in  the  object  itself.  But  my  fair  readers  ought 
to  consider,  that  all  their  beholders  are  not  Nestors. 
Everyman  is  not  sufficiently  qualified  with  age  and 
philosophy  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  such  al- 
lurements. The  eyes  of  young  men  are  curious  and 
penetrating,  their  imaginations  of  a  roving  nature,  and 
their  passions  under  no  discipline  or  restraint  I  am 
in  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank,  when  I  see  her  thus  ex- 
posing herself  to  the  regards  of  every  impudent,  staring 
fellow.  How  can  she  expect  that  her  quality  can  de- 
fend her,  when  she  gives  such  provocation  ?  I  could 
not  but  observe,  last  wint^-,  that,  upon  the  disuse  of 
the  neck-piece  (the  ladies  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  not 
the  fashionable,  term  of  art),  the  whole  tribe  of  oglers 
gave,  their  eyes  a  new  determination,  and  stared  the 
fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  feoe.  To  pre- 
vent these  saucy,  familiar  glances,  I  would  entreat  my 
gentle  readers  to  sew  on  thqir  tucters  again,  to  retrieve 
the  modesty  of  their  characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
nakedness,  but  the  innocence,  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  me  in  thi$ 
particular,  I  have  observed  that  the  leaders  in  this  far 
dhion  were  most  of  them  married  womea  What  their 
design  can  be  in  making  themselves  bare,  I  cannot 
possibly  imagine.  No  body  exposes  wares  that  are 
appropriated.  When  tlie  bird  is  taken,  the  snare 
ought  to  he  retnoved.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumr 
9t;ance  in  the  institution  of  the  severe  LycurgufL  A9 
that  great  lawgiver  knew  that  i^  wealth  and  strengtt) 
cif  a  republic  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  citizens,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage :  in  order  to  i^ 
he  prescribed  a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spartan 
maids,  in  whieh  there  were  jseveral  artificial  rents  and 
openings,  that,  upon  their  putting  themselves  in  mth 
tion  discovered  several  limbs  of  Sie  body  to  the  be- 
holders. Such  were  Ijie  baits  and  temptations  made 
use  of,  by  that  wise  lawgiver,  to  incline  the  young  men 
ot  his  age  to  marriage    ^ut  Yfhen  the  maid  was  once 
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sped^.  she  was  hot  suffered  to  tantalise  the  male  part  of 
the  commonwealth:  her  garments  were  closed  up,  and 
stitched  together  with  the  greatest  care  imaginable. 
The  shape  of  her  limbs  and  complexion  of  her  body 
had  gained  tiieir  ends,  and  were  ever  after  to  be  con* 
cealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  Tucker  with  a 
moral,  which  I  have  taught  upon  all  occasions,  and 
shall  still  continue  to  inculcate  into  my  female  readers; 
namely,  that  nothing  bestows  so  much  beauty  on  a 
ivoman  as  modesty.  This  is  a  ipaxim  laid  down  by 
Ovid  himself,  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  love. 
He  observes  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most  whien 
she  appears  (semi-reducta)  in  a  figure  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  statue  which  we  see 
iti  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  where  she  is  represented  in 
such  a  shy,  retiring  posture,  and  covers  her  bosom 
with  one  of  her  hands.  In  short,  modesty  gives  the 
maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it 
bestows  on  the  wife  the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  rein- 
states the  widow  in  her  virginity. 


No.  101.    TUESDAY,  JULY  7. 


Tros  Tyriusve  mffd  tiuUo  dtscrimme  habetw.       Vikg. 

Xhis  beinfl  #?  great  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace,  I  shafi  present  my  reader  with  a  couple  of  let- 
ters that  are  the  fruits  of  it  They  are  written  by  a 
gentleinan  ■•  who  has  taken  thi^  opportunity  to  see 
|*rance,  and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  general 
account  of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  several 
tti9||^  Tiio*5  which  follow  were  put  into  my  hands 
Wlk  liber^  to  make  them  public,  and  I  question  not 
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but  my  rtoder  Mrfll  think  himself  <^bliged  tome  for  m 
doing. 

^' SiK6£  I  h^d  the  happiness  of  se^ag  you  l9st,  I 
have  encountered  as  many,  misfortunes  as  a  knight^ 
orradt,  I  h^  a  fall  into  the  water  at  Calais^  and 
since  that  several  bruises  upon  land^  lame  po^t-borset 
by  day,  and  hard  beds  at  nighty  with  maay  other  dia*. 
mal  adventures. 

Quorum  animm  fnaninisse  horret  luctuqttc  rcfug^. 

"  My  a,rrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  uncomfort- 
able, where  I  could  not  see  a  face,  nor  hear  a  word 
that  I  ever  met  with  before;  sq  that  my  most  agree- 
able companions  have  been  statues  a|id  pictures^ 
which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary;  bufc 
what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  i%  that  they 
do  not  speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  qiiali|yy 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  qountry,  of  not  being  t0K> 
talkative.  -      . 

*^  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  q^ 
being  here,  I  have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  pa- 
laces, which  has  been  I  think  the  pleasantest  part  of 
my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of 
art  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble  scenes* 
as  I  there  met  with,  of  that  so  many  delightful  pro- 
spects could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagi- 
nation. There  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be  ex- 
pected frotn  a  prince  who  removes  moitntains,  turns 
the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's  time,  aad 
plants  a  village  m*  towi)  On  sdeh  a  particular  spot  <^ 
ground,  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  woukt 
wonder  to  see  bow  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water 
play  for  his  diversion.  It  turns  itself^  into  *|iyramids^ 
triumphal  arches,  glass^bottles,  imitates  a  fiin&work, 
rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  Esop. 
'  **  I  da  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet'  a»  you  8|.rc,  that 
]^ou  can  make  finer  landscapes  thaa  those  about  fka 
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king's  hoMCs,  or,  with  ell  your  descrifjtiotft^  witee  a 
more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles,    law,  how- 
ever, so  singular  aife  to  prefer  Pontainbieau  to  all  the 
rest:     It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give 
yon  a  fine  variety  oif  salvage  prospects.     The  king  has 
humoured  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  Only  made  use 
of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help  and  r^ulate'^Na- 
tiire,  without  reforming  her  too  much.     The  cascades 
seem  to  brea.k  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks 
that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  aiid  look  as  if  they 
were  piled  upon  one  another  by  accident*    There  is  an 
artificial  wildness  in  the  meadows,  walks,  aiid  canals ; 
and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the 
lower  end  by  a  natural   mound  of  rock-Work,  that 
jstrikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  my  part,  I  think 
there  is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heapif 
of  stone  than  in  so  many  statues,  and  would  as  soon 
3ee  a  river  winding  through  woods  and  meadows,  as 
when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at 
Versailles.     To  pass  from  works  of  nature  to  those  of 
art     In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of  .Versailles 
is  the  gallery.*   Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it 
something  that  will  be  siire  to  please  him.     For  one  of 
them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world,  and  the  other -iiwainscotted  with  looking-glass. 
The  historj^  of  the  prfe^ent  king  till  the  year  16      is 
painted  on  the  roof  hy  X^e  Brun^  so  tljat  his  majesty 
has  actions  enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery 
riiuch  longet  th^n  the  present 

**  The  painter  h^  represented  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  und^r  the'  figUre  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunder* 
bolt!3.all  about  the  ceiling,  and  sttriking  terror  into  the 
Datlbbe  and  /Rhinie,  th^t  lie  astonished  and  blasted 
with  lightnittg  a  little  above  the  cornice. 

"Bu€'*rhat  makes  all  these  shows  the  inoiffe  agree-' 
able'i^,  4ihe  great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown 
to  Btrariger*;  -'If  the  French  do  nbt  excel  the  English 
in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  tfiey  do  at  least  in  the  out- 
ward expressions  of  it     And  upon  this,  as  well  as 
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^thet  accouiits,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  much 
wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more 
happy.  Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the 
mpst  jagreeable  in  the  world.  An  antediluvian  could 
not  have  moite  life  and  briskness  in  him  at  three  score  and 
ten :  for  that  fire  and  levity  which  makes  the  young  ones 
scarce  conversible,  when  a  little  wasted  and  tempered 
by  years^  makes  a  very  pleasant  old  age.  Besides,- 
this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative  looks  na- 
tural and  graceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairs  to  coun- 
tenance, it  The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French 
must  put  me  in  mind  to  finish  my  letter,  lesjt;  you  think 
nie  already  too  much  infected  by  their  conversation; 
but  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  that  travelling  does, 
in  this  respect,  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  old 
age- 

I  am»  Sir,  &c. 

Sir,  Bois,  May  15,  N.S. 

V I  CANNOT  pretend  to  trouble  you  with. any  news 
from  this  place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  be- 
sides getting  the  language,  is,  to  see  the  manners  an4 
temper  of  the  people,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  better 
learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities^  where 
artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

"  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you,  in  my  last^ 
all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  I  never,  thought  there  had  been  in  the 
world  such  an  excessive  magnificence  or  poverty  as  I 
have  met  with,  in  both  together.  One  can  scarce  con- 
ceive the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing  about  thei 
king;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ^makes  half  his  subjects 
go  barefoot  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  enjoy,  from  die  benefit  of  their  cli^ 
mate  and  natural  constitution,  such  a  perpetual  glad* 
ness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper,  as  even  liberty 
and  {)lenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations* 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  mak^ 
tbem  miderable.    There  is  nothing  to  be  met  mth  \xk 
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the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Ehrery^one  sings^ 
laughs,  and  starves.  Their  cohversatioQ  is  generally 
agreeable ;  for  if  they  have  any  wit  oi'  sense,  they  are 
sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a  second 
meejtihg,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at 
first  sight,  that  a  long  intimacy,  or  abundance  of  wine, 
c^n  scarce  draw!  from  an  Englishman.  Their  women 
are  perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  showing  them-^ 
selves  to  the. best  advantage.  They  are  always  gay 
aad  sprightly,  and  set  off  Sie  worst  l&ces  in  Europe 
with  the  best  airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give  her* 
self  as  charming  a  look  and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my  letter 
without  observing  that,  from  what<I  hkve  already  seen 
of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  9et  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  virtues  of 
their  nation,  and  least,  with  its  imperfections.  When, 
therefore,  I  see  the  good  sense  of  anEn^shman  in  its 
hi^est  perfection,  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen, 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  admire  the  chiaracter^ 
and  am  ambitious  of  subscribing  myself, 

"Sir,  Yours,  &a" 


No.  102.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8. 

Deferimus,  ^avoque  gclu  dummus  et  imdis.  *     Vt^Gg 

L  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  some- 
thing that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  country-' 
men.  The  present  season  of  the  year  having  put  most 
of  them  in  dight  summer^^suits,  has  turned  my  specula-: 
tioDs  to  a  sul^ect  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  sen- 
sible of  cold  or  beat,  which  I  believe  takes  in  the 
greatest  part  of  my  readers. . 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant  than  the 
British  ,climiU^,  if  we>  except  the  humour  of  its  inha- 
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bitanta.  We  hfeve  freqiwaitiy  in  one  day  all  the  sea* 
saiia  of  the  yean  I  have  shivered  in  the  dog-days^ 
and  i>eein  foarced  to  l^row  off  siy  coat  in  January.  I 
have  gone  to  bed  in  August  and  rose,  in  Decemben 
Summer .  has  dften  caught  me  in  my  Dmp  de  Berry, 
and  winter  in  my  Doily  suit         ^ 

l!  remember  a  very  whimsical  felloir,  (commonly 
known, by  the  uame  of  Postsure-niaaler),  in  Kiha^ 
Ghjiri^s  the  Second's  reign^  who  was  the  plagae  of  ail 
the  tajiors  aboat  town.  ^  He  would  often  semi  for  one 
of  them  to  takeitmeasujce  of  him;t  but  wanhi  so  con- 
trive it  iiS:to  have  a  mn^tiimmodfiTate  rising  in  one  of 
histshoulders.  .When  ^e  clothes  wer^  brought  home, 
and  tried  upon  Jiini,  the  deformity  waa  vemmed  inta 
the 'other  dioulder.  -  Upon  whkic  the  t^iylor  bc^ed 
pardon  for  l^e  mistake,  and  mended  it  as  ftst.as  he 
CQuld^  but,  upon.  a«  tbird  trial,  foohd  Mui  ai  )idttaight-^ 
shouldered  man.  aBidne  woisld  desiveno  se^,  .hfui  a  Ht- 
tie  unfortunate  in  ia.  humped  ba«:k  In»  shptt,  iiiin 
^ndfiring  tumour  puzzled  alL  ti5e> workmen  about 
town,  who  found  it  impossible  to^  accommodate  s# 
chajng^able  a  customer.  My  reader  wijl  apply  this 
to  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  season  of  our 
English  climate.  -    •     -  .- 

After  this  short  descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  our 
English  .weather,  I  come  to  my  moral, 

A  man  should  take  care  that  his  body  be  not  too 
soft  for  his  climate;  but  rather,  if  possible,  harden 
and  season  himself  beyond  the  degree  of  cold  wherein 
he  lives.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we  msy 
inure  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the  extremities  df 
wM.tiier  without  injury^  The  inhabitants  of  Nciva 
Zembla  go  naked,  without  complaining  of  the  bl^tk^ 
nesB  of  the  air  in  which  they  are  bcMrn,  as  die  armies^ 
oi  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  aJl  winter.  The 
softest  of  our  British  ladies  expose  their  arms  and 
necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could  not  do 
without  catching  cold,  for  want  of  being  nccustonied 
to  it    The  whole  body,  by  the  3ame  means^  might 
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^tintt^Lct theseme ifiramess and t^mpen  T^te Scythian 
.Ihfrt  %siL8.tekedliow  itwa$  po85ibiefor:the  inhabitants 
of.  his  froseik  fctimatci  to  go  nakad^ .  replieiel^  '^  Because 
fur^^arfc  all  <^er  iacei" ;  Mr^  Locke  ladviseis  |>arents .  to 
iUve  their: .cluldhen1»  feet  iji^ashed, every  mining  in 
eold  ifat»r, 'wUfJn  migbtj piebably' prolong  multaludies 

^  I  verily ibelieve.  a.  ooM  bajtb  would  be  one  of  the 
MOstheaithAd  eNerdse0<  in  (the  world,  were  it  made 
use  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  .would  maJce 
their  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the  air 
and  weathen  ItwonhHie  something  like  what  the 
poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  dipjj^d; .  iviien,  he  wa&  a  cliild,  in  the  river  Styx, 
The  story  adds,  that-this.inade  him  invulnerable  all 
over,.e:|ce^ptii\g^that  paKt  wliich  the  (nather  held  in  her 
hand  during  this  immersion,  and  which  by  that  mea^s 
loot  tbe  iMHtif  fit  of  d^ese  hardening  waters.  Our  coui  - 
mon  practice  rana  im  a  quite  contrary  method.  We 
ane-  pexpetbattyaQfteoing  ourselves  by  good  fires  and 
warmclothea  >  The  air  witJ^in  our  rooms  ba3  general^ 
ly  two  <Mr  tjsureci  more  degrees  of  heat  in  it  than  the  air 
ueithoufc  doors. ;-  ;    J    . 

Cra$au9  ifrfin/ old,  IdJaang^c  valetudinarian/  For 
these  tweaity  y6wB$  last  past»  h€  b^a  been  clothed  in 
frieze  of  tbesmnei  QQloar  and  of  the  stiBe  piece  He 
£uicies  he  3bo«id>fcatch  bis  death  in  any  otb^  kind  of 
manufacture ;.  aiu)>  thcMSj^  bis  avarice  would  insline 
Um  to  iRtear  it;tijyL  it  was  thread-bare,,  he  daiieanotdo 
it^  lesyt  hetshoi^td  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  joiF;  He 
could  DO  tneite  liVe  without  his  frie^  coat  tiiaawitboat 
jai&nkin.  It  is  not^  indeed,  so  properly  his. coat,  as 
whal  the  aeatoniiBls  call  one  of  the  integuoieisfca  of  the 
hodp. 

:  How  d^rentaa  old  nan  ia  Craasus  from  my^l£ 
ItiB,  iodeedy  the  particular  disttinction  of  the  Ironsides 
to  be  ]X]d[>eatand  hardy,  to  defy: the  cokiandraia^  and 
kt  the  weather  di>  its  { worst  My  fadier  liv^ed  till  a 
hundred  without  a^coiigb}  and  we  have,  a  tradition  ill 
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the  family,  that  my  grandfather  used  to  throw  off  his 
hat  and  go  open  breasted  after  four  soore.  As  for  my^ 
'  self,  they  used  to  souse  me  over  head  and  ears  in  wa^ 
ter  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  case-hardened  of  the  whole  family 
of  ttie  Ironsides.  In  short,  I  have  been  so  plunged  in 
water  and  inured  to  the  cold,  that  I  regard  myself  as 
a  piece  of  true-tempered  Steele,  and  can  say  with  the 
above-mentioned  Scythian^  that  I  am  face,  or^  if  mj 
enemies  please,  forehead,  all  oven 


No.  103.    THURSDAY,  JULY  9. 

DumflaimMasJ<ms,eisamtus'inutttiur  Oly^^         Vikg.  ^ 

X  AM  considering  how  most  of  the  great  phoenomena^ 
or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the 
art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown  a  common  drug  among 
the  chymists.  Lightning  may  be  bought  by  the  pound. 
If  a  man  has  occasion  for  a  lambent  flame,  you  have 
whole  sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phosphor.  Showers 
of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  watOT*-work;  and 
we  are  informed  that  some  years  ago  the  virtuosos  of 
France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  snow^ 
which  they  made  to  fall  above  an  hour  together,  fo« 
the  entertainment  of  his  present  majesty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble 
fire-work  that  was  exhibited  last  night  upon  the 
Thames.  You  might  there  see  a  little  sky  filled  with 
innumerable  blazing  stars  and  meteors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  pillars  of  flam'e^ 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  multitudes  of  stars  mingled  to- 
gether  in  such  an  agreeable  confusion.  Evexy  rocket 
ended  in  a  constellation,  and  stxowed  the  air  witti 
such  a  shower  of  silver  spangles,  as  opened  and  en-^ 
lightened  the  whole  scene  firom  time  to  time.  It  pat 
me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  Qedipus,  ^  . 
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Why  from  the  Ueeding  womb  of  monsHous  night 
Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars  ? 

In  shorty  the  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration^  and 
was  so  eiidompassed  with  fire  and  smoke,  that  one 
would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  salamander  cpuld 
have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends 
during  this  whole  show.  One  of  them  being  a  critic, 
that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  is  more  attentive 
to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  present,  begun  to  ex- 
ert his  talent  upon  the  several  objects  we  had  before 
us.  "I  am  mightily  pleased,"  says  he^  "with  that 
burning  cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  -so 
proper  to  write  with  as  wild-fire,  as  no  characters  can 
be  ndore  legible  than  those  which  are  read  by  their 
own  light  But  as  for  your  cardinal  virtues^  I  do  not 
care  for  seeing  them  in  such  combustible  figures. 
Who  can  imagine  Chastity  with  a  body  of  fire,  or 
Temperance  in  a  flame?  Justice,  indeed,  may  be  ftir* 
nished  out  of  this  element  as  far  as  her  sword  goes, 
and  Courage  may  be  all  over  one  continued  blaze,  if 
the  artist  pleases." 

Our  companion  observing  that  we  laughed  at  this 
unseasonable  severity,  let  drop  the  critic,  and  pro- 
posed a  subject  for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought 
would  be  very  amusing,  if  executed  by  so  able  an  art- 
ist as  he  who  was  at  that  time  entertaining  us.  The 
plan  he  mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton.  He  would 
have  a  large  piece  of  machinery  represent  the  Pandae- 
monium,  where 

—from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps^  and  blading  cressets,  fed 
With  Naptba  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  ^  sly--  .  " 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  several  illumina- 
tions disposed  in  a  great  frame  of  wbod,'  with  ten 
thousand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men 
versed  in  this  art  know  very  well  how  to  raise.  The 
Vol.  IV,  D 
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evil  spirits  tit  the  Siam0  tiifie  might  vei^  properly  ap- 
pear in  vehiclies  of  flame,  and  emplby  alll  the  tricks  of 
lirt  to  teitiiy  and  ^stirpride  the  upetciAlon 

Wt  were  wei\  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thoQght,  but  feneied  dvere  was  something  in  it  %oo 
serious,  and  perhaps  Mi>  horiidy  to  be  put  int^  tiut^ 
ciici^n. 

^  Upon  this  ^  firtmd  of  mine  gK^  ta  Wi  account  ^f 
a  fine-work  descsibed,  if  I  Mn^ot  mistaten^  by  l^ada. 
A  primce  of  Itaty^  it  $eeins>  eiat^taitied  his  mistreiss 
witii  ft  Upon  a  great  lake.  In  ttie  imdM  ^f  Utas  lake  was 
a  huge  floatii^g  mountain,  made  by  att.  The  mountaiii 
represented  ^tna,  being  bored  ^rou^  tJhe  top  with 
a  monrstrous  orifice*  l^n  a  signal  grvteH)  tltte  erup- 
tion begati.  Fire  ai:id  smoke^  'tnix:<ed  trith  several  un- 
usual prodigies  and  iigures>  vniftde  their  appearance 
for  some  time.  On^a  sttiddeti  the^e  \vas  heard  a  mo^t 
dreadfiil  rambling  noise  >vithin  tbb  entrails  of  the  ma«- 
ehine.  After  which  the  ifnbuntain  burst,  and  tlisco*> 
vered  k  vast  cavity  in  that  side  which  faced  the  prince 
an4  his  court  Witbin  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  «bop, 
full  of  iire  and  clock-work*  A  column  of  blue  flame 
issued  out  incessantly  from  the  forge.  Vuicati  was 
employed  in  hammering  out  thunder-bolts,  tlki$^  eveay 
now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  (ireadfiil 
cracks  and  flashes.  Venus  stood  by  him  in  a  iSgure 
of  the  brightest  fire,  with  n!a»)berie»s  Oapids  on  ali 
sides  of  her,  that  shot  ootMxHi^  oif  bumii^  allows. 
Before  her  w«ib  an  ^Itar  with  ^i^aite  of  frre^aming  '0¥i 
it.  I  have  forgot  several  other  particiC^rs  no  lessen^ 
rioiis,  and  have  only  mentioned  th^e- to  shpw  that 
there  may  be  a  sort  of  fable  or  •despoil  ki  a  fire-work, 
which  may  give  an  additional  beauty  to  those  surpri- 
sing objects. 

I  seldom  see  any  thing  that  raises  wonder'  in  me, 
which  does  not  give  my  thoughts  )a  turn  that  itiakefr 
my  heart  the  better  for  k.  As  I  was  lyiaig  in  «y  bed^ 
and  rununating  on  what  I  hid  seen,  I  oouldinrot  ffor^ 
be^  reftectdng  on  the  ins^fiifrcanty  of  k&MAti  mxy 
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wbea  set  in  cdoipadsoa  i^rith  the  designs  of  Provi* 
IJ^eace.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  thought^  I  eon^idered 
a  comet,  .01^  in  the  language  of  tbie  vulgfar,  a  blaziaig^ 
star,  as  a  sky-rocket  is  dischaxged  by  a  hand  that 
is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers  saw  that  in  the 
year  1680,  and,  if  they  are  not  mathematicians,  will 
be  ameeed  to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a  much  greater 
deg^^e  of  swifitness  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  drew  after 
it  a  tail  of  fire  that  %as  four  score  millions  of  miles  in 
length;  WJftat  an  amazing  tfaotight  is  it  to  consider 
this  stupendous  body  i^mversing  the  immensity  of  the 
creation  with  jsuch  a  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  the  Ahnighty  has 
prescribed  for  it?  That  it  shoubi  move  in  such  aln  in- 
conceivable fiury  and  cosxibastion,  and  at  the  same 
time  wit^  such  an  exact  regularity?  How  spacious 
vm9t  the  uniir^rse  be  that  gives  such  bodies  as  thesei 
their  fufl  play,  witiiiout  suffering  the  least  disorder  or 
confusion  by  it?  What  a  glorious  «how  are  those  be* 
ihgs  entertained  with,  that  can  look  into  this  great 
theai'Te  of  nature,  and  see  myriads  of  such  tremto- 
dous  objects  Hindering  through  those  immeasurable 
depths  of  ether,  and  running  their  appointed  courses? 
Oar  eyes  may  hereafter  be  strong  enough  to  command 
this .  »iagnificeiit  prospect,  and  our  understaodingi 
able  to  find  mA  the  several  uses  of  these  great  parti 
of  tbe  universe^  In  the  onean  time,  they  are  very 
proper  oi)jeet&  for  our  imaginations  to  contemjplate; 
that  we  may  fonii  more  exalted  notions  of  infinite 
wisdom  aod  power,  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  our- 
se^yes,  ^ndof  all  tke  little  works  of  human  invention. 


No.  lO*.    FRIDAY,  JULY  10, 

;^u(t  h  hnginquo  magi$  plac&U.        Tacit. 

Oi^  l>aesday  teat  I  published  two  letters  written  by 
a  gMtleman  ift  his  travtals.    A«  they  wwe  applauded 
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by  my  best  readers,  I  shall  this  day  publish  two  more 
from  the  same  hand.  /  The  first  of  them  contains  a 
matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and  may  deserve 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  versed  in  British  anti^ 
quities.    . 

"sir,  Blois,  May  15,  N.S. 

\  "  Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of 
news,  I  shall  send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  who  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  relation,  and 
very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any. of  the  family 
uow  in  England. 

"I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  pre- 
served with  great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gen- 
tleman's family,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or 
three  of  our  English  nobility,  when  they  were  in  these 
parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that  family 
now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 
.  "  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman, 
called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Tour- 
raine.  His  brothers  .were  Philip  and  Briant  Briant, 
when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the  French  king's 
pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality  when  he  was 
4aken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  England 
chanced  to  see  the  youth,  and  being  much  pleased 
with  his  person  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  king 
Jiis  prisoner.  It  happened,  some  years  after  this,  that 
John,  the  other  brother,  who  in  the  course  of  the  war 
itiad  raised  himself  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  French 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time 
w^  an  officer  in  the  king  of  England's  guards.  Bri- 
ahr|chew  nothing  of  his  brother,  and  being  naturally 
c^f  a  haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  insolently,  and 
mdre  like  a  criminal  than  a  prisoner  of  war.  This 
John  reserited  s\^  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a 
single  cqmbat  The  challenge  was  accepted,  atfd  time 
and  plaGQ:  assigned  them  by  the  king  s  appointment 
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Both  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the 
lists,  completely  armed,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of 
dictators.  Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious, 
and  the  success  equal  on  both  sides;  till,  after  some 
toil  and  bloodshed,  they  were  parted  by  their  seconds 
to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themselves  afresh  for  the 
combat  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cast  his  eye 
upon  his  brother's  escutcheon,  which  he  saw  agree  in 
all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell  you  after  this 
with  what  joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King  Ed- 
wvd,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem,  gave  to  each  of  them,  by  the  King  of 
France's  consent,  the  following  coat  of  arms,  which  I 
will  send  you  in  the  original  language,  not  being  herald 
enough  to  blazon  it  in  English." 

«  Le  Roi  d^ Angleterre,  par  permission  du  Rot  de 
France,  pour  perpctuelle  memoire  deleurs  grands  f aits 
d^armes  et  fidelite  emfers  leurs  rois,  leur  donna  par 
ampliation  a  leurs  armes  en  une  croiv  d^argent  can-^ 
tonie  de  quatre  coquilles  d^or  en  champ  de  sable,  quails 
avaient  auparavant^  une  endenteleuse  faite  en  fafons 
de  croia^  de  gueulle  inserie  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix 
d^argcnt  et  par  le  miliw  d^icelle  qui  est  participation 
des,  deux  croix  que  portent  les  dits  rois  en  la  guerre.^ 

V I  Am  afraid,  by  this  time,  you  wonder  that  I  should 
send  yoi}  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred 
years  qld;  and  I  dare  say  never 'thought,  when  you 
desired  me  to  write  to  yoq,  that  I  should  trouble  you 
with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  furnishea 
discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am  the 
more  fond  of  th^  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind 
the  noble  exploits  of  our  own  countrymen :  though,  ats 
the  same  time,  I  must  own  it  is  not  so  much  the  vani^ 
ty  of  an  Englishman  which  puts  me  upon  writing  it,  as 
that  I  have  of  taking  an  occasion  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  sm,  yours,  5^c'* 
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"ait,  Blois,  M*y  SO,  N.  S. 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kiiidj 
letter,  which  was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spo« 
Icen  to  me  in  some  months  together,  for  I  am  at  pre* 
sent  forced  to  think  the  absence  of  my  countrymen  my 
good  fortune :  ^ 

Votmn  in  amante  novum  f  vdUinquod  amatusr  (Acsseti 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  fory' 
had  I  stayed  ne^r  the  French  couh,  though  I  must 
confess  I  would  not  but  have  seen  it,  because  I  beKeve 
it  showed  me  some  of  the  finest  places  and  of  the 
greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  » 
name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a 
piece  of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signal 
ised  himself  in  a  battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self 
to  be  in  the  inchanted  palaces  of  romance ;  otie  meeta 
with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  something  so  Uk^^ 
scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and  wat^r*' 
works.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a 
quicker  progress  through  the  French  tongue,  becaus©' 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  learner  of  language  to 
find  in  any  nation  such  advantages  as  iix  this,  wher^ 
every  body  \^  so  very  courteous  and  sc(  very  ti^ikatiire. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as  long  as  they 
are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud,  any  hour  of  th^ 
morning,  as  our  Own  countrymen  at  midnight  B«f 
what  I  have  seen,  there  is  more  mirth  in  the  Frenchi 
conversation,  ai^d  more  wit  in  the.  English.  You 
abound  more  in  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Ilieir 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  \A 
made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and  compliment  Oner 
may  know  a  foreigner  by  his  answering  only  No  or 
Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  Frenchman  generally  makeid 
a  sentence  of.  They  have  a '  set  of  ceremonious 
phrases  that  run  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among 
them.  ^Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shof>« 
keeper  desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness  to 
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tefi  him  whtt  it.  is  o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  eoblers  that 
are  extreoiely  gbd  of  tbe^  honour  of  seeing  one  an** 
©then 

*'  The  fiice  of  the  whote  country,  where  I  now  am, 
is  »t  this  season  plea^a^t  beyond  imagination.  I  can-^ 
oot  hut  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place,  as  well  as  th^ 
Buen^  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those  of  our  own  na« 
tkm.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the  start  of 
ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new 
stymie.  I  have  paased  one  March  in  my  life  without 
being  rufflod  by  the  windsy  and  one  April  without  be* 
ing  washed  wit^  rain$» 

*< I  ana,  SIB,  yours,  &c." 

'HIMII'IIIMI    \,V 

No.  105.    SATURDAY,  JULY  U. 

^iiod  neqtie  in  Jnnenm  tigi^esfecere  latehif: 
Perdere  neC fetus  Qfiisa  lewna  suob. 

X  n^is^%  wag  no  part  of  the  show  on  the  TTaanksgiving^ 
day  that  so  much  piea^d  and  affect^  me  as  the  little 
boys^  a.©d  girls  who  were  raoged  with  so  much  order 
rad  d^eney  in  that  part  of  the  Strand  which  reaches 
from  th«  May-pote  to  Ejieter-Change*  Such  a  nume^ 
iraua  and  innocerrt  raultitude,  clotty  in  the  clmrity  of 
ihm  benefactors,  waa  a  apeqtacle  pleasing  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  ^^vmre  beautiful  expression  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by 
aU  tb^  pomps  of  ^  Roman  triumph.  Never  did  a  more 
luU  and  unspotted  cbotua  of  human  creatures  join  to>- 
getber  in  a  hymn  of  devotiwu  The  core  and  tender.- 
ness  which  appeared  in  the  looks  of  their  several  iu'- 
structors,  who  were  disposed  among  thia  little  helpiess 
peo|^,  eould  90t  forbear  touching  every  heart  that 
bad  ftoy  aeatuMuta  of  humanity. 
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I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see  this 
assembly  of  objects  so  proper  to  excite  that  charity 
.  and  compassion  which  she  bears  to  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time  I  question  not  but 
her  royal  bounty  will  extend  itself  to  them.  A  chari- 
ty bestowed  on  the  education  of  so  many  of  her  young 
subjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousand  pensions 
to  diose  bf  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater  8to.tions , 
in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of  charity- 
schools,  which,  of  late  years,  has  so  universally  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  and  the  most  proper  means  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its  present  degenera-^ 
cy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It  seems  to  promise 
us  an  honest  and  virtuous  posterity :  there  will  be  few 
in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  least  be  able  to 
write  and  read,  and  have  not  had -an  early  tincture  of 
religion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  the  several 
persons  of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made  their  pro- 
cession through  the  members  of  these  new^erected 
seminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  an  emp^ 
spectacle,  or  the  materials  of  a  fine  show,  but  cpntari« 
bute  to  their  maintenance  and  increase.  For  my  part, 
I  qan  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishing  victo« 
Ties  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be  in  some 
measure  the  blessings  returned  upon  that  national 
charity  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  of  late,  and 
that  the  great  successes  of  the  last  war,  for  which  we 
lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were  in  some  measure 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  which  then  stood 
before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mention  a  piece 
of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  exerted  among  us, 
and  which  deserves  our  attention  the  more,  because  it 
is  practised  by  most  of  the  nations  about  us.  I  mean 
a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  for  those  children  who, 
through  want  of  such  a  provision,  are  exposed  to  the 
barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.     One  does 
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not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without 
horror:  but  what  multitudes  of  infants  have  been' 
made  away  by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world, 
and  were  afterwatds  either  ashamed  or  unable  to  pro* 
vide  for  them ! 

There  is  scarce  an  assizes  where  some  unhappy 
wretch  is  not  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  child.  And 
how  many  more  of  these  monsters  of  inhumanity  may 
we  suppose  to  be  wholly  undiscovered,  or  cleared  for 
want  of  legal  evidence  ?  not  to  mention  those,  who,  by 
unnatural  practices,  do  in  some  measure  defeat  the 
intentions  of  providence,  and  destroy  their  conceptions 
even  before  they  see  the  light  In  all  these  the  guilt 
is  equal,  though  the  punishment  is  not  so.  But  to 
pass  by  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  (which  is  not  to  be 
expressed  by  words,)  if  we  only  consider  it  as  it  robs 
the  common-^wealth  of  its  full  number  of  citizens,  it 
certainly  deserves  the  utmost  application  and  wisdom 
of  a  people  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  the  profli- 
gate women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  tenderness 
which  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occasions,  is  the 
fear  of  shame,  or  their  inability  to  support  those  whom 
they  gave  life  to.  I  shall  therefore  show  how  this  evil 
is  prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I  have  learned  from 
those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  several  great 
cities  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and 
many  other  large  towns,  great  hospitals  built  like  our 
colleges.  In  the  walls  of  these  hospitals  are  placed 
machineSi  in  the  shape  of  large  lanterns,  with  a  little 
door  in  the  side  of  them  turned  towards  the  street,  and 
a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The  child  is  deposited  ia 
this  lantern,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  into 
the  inside  of  the  hospital.  The  person  who  conveys 
the  child  rings  the  Jbel),  and  leaves  it  there,  upon 
which  the  proper  officer  comes  and  receives  it  without 
making  further  enquiries.  The  parent  or  friend,  who 
lays  the  child  there,  generally  leaves  a  note  with  it, 
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dQ<^a^ng  whether  it  be  ycst  ehfi9teMdy  die  iMaiia  it 
sbQuld  be  cal)cd  by,  the  fMurticuiar  narlfis  upon  it^  and 
the  }ike^  -  • 

.  It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  mite  fknr 
the  mfji^tenance  and  educaAioo  of  the  chUd,  on  takes 
ft '  out*  aigfir  it  has  been  aorae  years  io  the  hospital. 
N;9y>  it  has  been  known  that  the  father  has  afterwards 
owned  the  young  foundling  for  his  son^  or  left  his* 
e&tate  to  him.  This  b  certain,  that  many  are  by  thia 
means  preserved,  am)  do  signal  services  to  their  eona^ 
lyy,.  who  without,  such  a  provision  oi^tght  have  perisheci 
as  abortives,  or  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
perhaps  have  brought  upon  their  guilty  parents  the  like 
destruction. 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our  most  sen. 
fious  c(H3sideratioin,  for  wiueh  reason  I  hope  I  shall 
not.  be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  before  mf 
readers. 


m  106-     MONDAY,  JULY  13^ 


^nodkuet  arcana  ncmcmrrabilejiln'i*  Vz^9, 

As  I  was. making  up  my  Monday's  prevision  for  the 
public,  I  i^i^yed  the  following  lettei;,  which  being  a 
better  entertainment  than  any  J  eapi  furnish  out  myseli^ 
I  shall  set  it  before  the  reader,,^anii  desire  him  to.  ifatU 
on  without  further  ceremony* 

"sir,  . 

'^  Your  two  kinsmen  and  predecessors  of  imaiortal 
memory  were  very  famous  for  their  dreamaand  visions^ 
and  contrary  to  all  other  authors,  never  pleased  thehr 
readers  more  than  when  thejr  were  nodding.  Now  it 
is  observed  that  the  second-sight  generally  runs  in  the 
blood;  and^  Sir^  we  are  in  hopes  diet  you  yeurael^ 
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Uke  tb^  reil  of  ymv  iamily,  tday  at  l^^^b'proTe  a 
dreamer  of  ^irekms,  and  a  seer  of  vision;.  In  the  mean 
while  I  beg  leave  to  make  yoii  a  present  of  a  dreaiin, 
which  may  iserve  to  kill  your  readers/ till  such  time  as 
you  yourself  ^all  think  fit  to  gratify  the  pubUc  with 
any  of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

^^  Yocr  must  understand,  Sir,  i  had  yesterday  been 
reading  and  ruminating  upon  that  passage  where 
Momus  is  said  to  have  found  fault  with  the  make  of  a 
man,  because  he  had  not  a  window  in  his  breast  The 
moral  of  this  story  is  very  obvious,  and  means  no  more , 
than  that  the  heart  of  a  man  is  sO'  full  of  wiles  and  ar* 
tifiees^  ti^achefy  and  cteceit,  that  there  is  no  guessing 
.at  what  he  is  from  his  speeches  and  outward  appear^ 
ances.  I  was  immediately  reflecting  how  happy  each 
ef  the  sexes  weiuld  be,  if  there  was  a  window  in  the 
breast  pf  every  one  that  makes  or  receives  love.  What 
proteatationB  nod  perjuries  would  be  saved  on  the  onet 
mde,  whaf  hypacrisy  and  dissimulation  on  the  other? 
I  am  mysdf  very  far  gone  in  this  passion  for  Aureli^, 
a  woman  of  an  unsearchable  heart  I  would  sive  the 
world  to  know  the  secrets  of  it,  and  particularly  whe^ 
ther  I  am  really  in  her  good  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is 
the  happy  person. 

^^I  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a 
9udden  methoii^ht  Anrelia  lay  by  my  side.     I  was. 
jdaced  by  her  in  the  posture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 

With  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamour'd. 

As  I  cast  my  eye  lipon  her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be  all 
of  crystal,  and  so  wonderfully  transparent,  that  I  saw 
every  thought  in  her  heart  The  first  images  I  disco- 
vered in  it  were  fans,  silks,  ribbons,  laces,  and  many 
Dither  gew^rgaws,  which  lay  so  thick'  together,  thai  the 
whole  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop.  These 
all  faded  away  and  vastished,  when  in^mediately  I  dis« 
cerned  a  \^m^  toratn  of  coa€he$  and  six,  equipages  and: 
Kveries,  that  ran  through  the  heart,  one  after  another, 
in  a  very  great  kfwry  for  above  half  an  hour  together. 
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After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  I  observed  the? 
whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which 
I  could  see  distinctly  three  mattadors.  There  then 
followed  a  quick  succession  of  different  scenes.  A- 
playhouse,  a  church,  a  courts  a  puppet-show,  rose  up 
one  after  another,  till  at  last  they  all  of  them  gava 
place  to  a  pair  of  new  shoes^  which  kept  footing  in  the 
heart  for  a  whole  hour.  These  were  driven  off  at  last 
by  a  lap-dog,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  Guinea  pi^  a 
squirrel,  and  a  monkey.  I  myself,  to  my  no  small 
joy,  brought  up  the  rear  of  these  worthy  favourites.  I 
was  ravished  at  being  so  happily  posted  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  heart :  but  as  I  saw  the  little  figure 
of  myself  simpering,  and  mightily  pleased  with  its  si*, 
tuation,  on  a  sudden  the  heart  methought  gave  a  siglv 
in  which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  my  little  representa- 
tivfe  vanished;  for,  upon  applying  my  eye,  I  found  my 
place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy,  with  a 
money-bag  under  each  arm.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  his  station  long  before  he  yielded 
it  up  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as  himself,  with  a 
white  stick  in  his  hand.  These  three  last  figures. re* 
presented  to  me  in  a  lively  manner  the  conflicts  in  Au- 
relia's  heart  between  Love,  Avarice  and  Ambition^ 
For  we  jostled  one  another  out  by  turns,  and  disputed 
the  post  for  a  great  while.  But,  at  last,  to  my  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  entirely  settled 
in  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  my  success,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  hugging  my  dear  piece  of  crystal, 
when,  to  my  unspeakable  mortification  I  awaked,  knd 
found  my  mistress  metamorphosed  into  a  pillow. 

^^This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  thus  disap* 
pointed." 

"  O  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill  in 
dreams,  let  me  know  whether  I  have  the  same  place 
in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had  in  the  visionary  one :  to 
tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hope 
and  fear.  I  was  very  sanguine  till  eleven  o'clock  this 
morning,  when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  woman 
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telling  her  neighbour,  that  dreams  always  went  by  coif- 
traries.  I  did  not,  indeed,  before  much  like  the  crys- 
tal heart,  remembering  that  confounded  simile  in  Va- 
lentinian,  of  a  maid,  as  cold  as  crystal^  never  to  be 
thawed.  Besides,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  slept  a  little 
longer,  that  awkward  whelp,  with  his  money  bags,  would 
certainly  have  made  his  second  entrance. ,  If  you  can 
tell  the  fair  one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  small  proof  of 
your  art,  for,  I  dare  say,  it  is  more  than  she  herself 
can  do.  Every  sentence  she  speaks  is  a  riddle;  all 
that  I  can  b^  certain  of  is,  that  I  am  her  and 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

'* Peter  Puzzle/' 


No.  107.    TUESDAY,  JULY  14, 


-  tauanda  via  est  ^  Viko 


1  HAVE  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or  three 
letters  from  a  traveller,  and  may  possibly,  in  some  of 
my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with  more  from  the  same 
hand.  The  following  one  comes  from  a  projector, 
which  is  a  sort  of  correspondent,  as  diverting  as  a  tra- 
veller:  his  subject  having  the  same  grace  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  reader.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  particular  fondness  for  a  project,  and  may 
say,  without  vanity,  that  I  h^ve  a  pretty  t6lerable  ge- 
nius that  way  myself.  I  could  mention  some  which  I 
have  brought  to  maturity,  others  which,  have  miscar- 
ried, and  many  more  which  I  have  yet  by  me,  and  are 
to  take  their  fate  in  the  world  when  I  see  a  proper 
juncture.  I  had  a  hand  in  the  land-bank,  and  was 
consulted  with  upon  the  reformation  of  manners.  I 
have  had  several  designs  upon  the  Thames  and  the 
New  River,  not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lot- 
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teries  and  itisuratices,  andl  that  ftever^to-^be-forgottett 
project,  which,  if  it  bad  succeeded  to  my  wishes 
would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this  nation  a^ 
tin  or  copper.  If  my  countrymen  ha«re  not  reaped 
any  advanta^  from  ttwse  my  designs,  k  was  no>  for 
want  of  any  good  will  towards  theao^  They  ar^ 
obliged  to  me  for*  my  kind  intentions  a,s  much  as  if 
they  had  taken  effect  Projects  we  of  «^  two-fold  na* 
ture:  the  first  arising  from  publiempiiited  persons,  iil 
which  number  I  declare  myseif:  Uhe  other  proceeding*, 
from  a  regard  to  our  private  interest,  of  which  nature 
is  that  in  the  following  letter. 

^^st», 

"A  MAN  of  your  reading  knows  very  well  that  there 
were  a  set  of  men,  in  old  Rome  called  by  the  name 
of  Nomenclators,  that  is,  in  English,  men  who  would 
call  every  one  by  his  name.  When  a  great  man  stood 
for  any  public  office,  as  that  of  a  tribune,  a  consul,  or 
a  censor,  he  had  always  one  of  those  Aomenclators  at 
his  elbow,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of  every 
one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means  enabled  him  tb 
salute  every  Roman  citizen  by  his  natn^  when  he  asked  . 
him  for  his  vote.  To  come  to  my  pnrpose,  I  have 
with  much  pains  and  assiduity  qualified  myself  for  a  no*- 
mendator  to  this  great  eity,  and  shall  gladly  enter  upon 
my  office  as  soon  as- 1  meet  with  suitable  encoarage*- 
ment.  I  will  let  myself  out  by  the  week  tx)  any  curioui 
country  gentleman  or  foreigner.  If  he  takes  me  with 
him  in  a  coach  to  the  ring,  I  wiH  undertake  to  teach 
him,  in  two  or  three  evenings,  the  names  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  who  frequent  that  place.  If  he 
plants  tne  by  his  side  in  the  pit,  I  will  call  over  to  hin^ 
in  the  same  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that 
are  disposed  among  the  boxes,  and,  at  tlie  same  tame^ 
point  out  to  him  the  persons  who  ogle  them  from 
their  respective  stations.  I  need  not  tell  you  tha/t  I  may 
l>e  of  the  same  use  in  any  other  public  assembly.  Nor 
do  I  only  profess  the  teaching -of  names^  but  of  thii^ 
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Upon  the  Bi^t  of  n  reigning  bemQs  I  ^^^^  mentipii 
2k^  admiters,  itnd  disdoterher  galk^trfe^,  if  they  are 
of  paJblic  notoriety,  X  shall  likewise  mark  otit  every 
toast,  the  dub  in  mitck  sh^  was  elected,  and  the  nom^ 
ber  of  votes  that  wem  <m  her  ^^ide.  Not  a  woman 
sfanll  be  unexplained  tbat  makes  a  figure  either  as 
a  maid,  a  wi^  or  a.  widow.  The  men  too  shall  be 
set  out  in  their  distinguishing  chara<:ters,  and  declared 
mbom  pnoperties  lihey  are.  Hieir  wit,  wealth,  or 
good  humour^  their  persons,  stations,  and  (ides,  i^hatt 
be  described  at  large, 

"  I  hav>e  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclateress,  and  will 
be  ready,  on  any  occasion,  to  altend  the  ladies.  She 
is  of  a  much  more  communicative  nature  than  myself 
and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  history  of  Lon- 
don axipd  We^tmin^r,  and  ten  miles  round.  tSbe  has 
iifty  priii^te  armours,  which  nobody  yet  knows  any 
t)liicig  of  ^but  berself,  and  thirty  clandestine  marriages 
that  have  not  beeti  toiacbed  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.- 
She  will  wodtQpon  my  lady  at  iter  own  lodgings,  and 
talk,  by  the  clock,  after  the  rate  of  three ''guineas  an 
faoun         ^ 

"  Nfc  fi.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  author  of 
the  New  Atriantis.    ' 

"I  «eed  ^ot  reoomnaend  to  a  man  of  your  sagacity 
the  iisefateess  of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  beg 
your  envcouragemfent  ^f  it,  ^hich  will  lay  a  very  great 
obligation  tirpon 

-*  Your  humble  servant*'   - 

After  this  Setter  &om  my  whknsical  correspondent, 
I  ;rfiall  pablii^  4^ne  of  a  «»ore  serious  inature,  which 
deserves  ith<3  Qta»dst  attention  'ctf  the  public,  and  in 
particijp^ar  ^  si»ch  who  are  lovers  of  mankind.  It  is 
en  so  less  a  snbject,  than  that  of  discov^ing  the  lon^ 
grtinte,  Mid  dcssiericres  4a  txiuch  ^higher  name  than  thkt  of 
a  finijei^)  if  oar  tofigaage  stforded  any  «uch  term. 
Stttiall  i  xssOk  teybi^  this  subject  will  be  stfpeffluons, 
rtte  wadfer  ^iBBes  ttie  nam^s^of  those  persons  bf 
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whom  thi^  letter  is  subscribed,  and  who  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  send  it  me.  I  must  only  take  notice, 
that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  same  person 
who  has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that  noble  plan, 
entitled,  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar  System,  with  the  Or- 
bits of  the  Planets  and  Comets  belonging  thereto. 
Described  from  Dr.  Halley's  accurate  Table  of  Comets, 
Philosoph.  Transact.  No.  297,  founded  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  wonderful  Discoveries,  by  William  Whistdn, 
M.  A. 

To  Nestor  ironside,  Esq.  at  Button's  Coflfee-house, 
near  Covent-Garden. 

"MR,  London,  July  11,  I7IS. 

"  Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  impQrtance 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  finding  that  you  are 
pleased  to  concern  yourself  in  any  thing  that  tends  to 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty 
to  desire  the  insertion  of  this  letter  into  your  Guar- 
dian. We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it 
from  you,  but  the  allowing  it  a  place  in  so  useful  a 
paper.  Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection  from  you, 
if  what  we  propose  should  fall  short  of  what  we  pre- 
tend to ;  since  any  disgrace,  which  in  that  case  must 
be  expected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our  own  doors, 
and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourselves,  which  we  hope 
we  have  provided  for  by  putting  our  own  names  to 
this  paper. 

"  It  is  well  known,  Sir,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  learn- 
ed, and  trading,  and  sailing  wprld,  that  the  great  de- 
fect of  the  art  of  navigation  is,  that  a  ship  at  sea  has 
no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eastern  or  westera 
voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailing  firom.the 
coasts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  she  is 
gone  eastward  or  westward ;  as  it  can  easily  be  known 
in  ahy  clear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is  gone  north- 
ward or  southward:  the  several  methods  by  lunar 
eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter's  sc^tellites,  by  the  appukes 
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of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and  by  the  even  motions  of 
pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  solid  found- 
ations soever  they  ^re  built,  still  failing  in  long  voy- 
ages  at  sea  when  they  come  to  be  practised;  dnd 
leaving  the  poof  sailors  to  the  great  inaccuracy  of  a 
log-line,  or  dead  reckoning.  This  defect  is  so  great, 
and  8o  many  ships  have  been  lost  by  it,  and  this  has 
been  so  long  and  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  nationsf, 
that  great  rewards  are  said  to  be  publicly  offered  for 
its  supply.  We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the  discovery 
we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter,  is  easily  intelligi* 
ble  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  practised^  at  sea  as  well  as 
at  land;  that  the  latitude  will  thereby  be  likewise 
found  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  with  proper  changes 
it  may  be  made  as  universal  as  the  world  shall  please; 
nay,  that  the  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  generally 
hereby  determined  to  a  greater  degree  of  exactness 
than  the  latitude  itself  is  now  usually  found  at  sea; 
So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will  appear  very 
worthy  the  public  consideration.  We  are  ready,  to 
disclose  it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be  assured  that  no 
other  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  those 
rewards  which  the  public  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  for 
such  a  discovery ;  but  do  not  desire  actually  to  receive 
any  benefit  of  that  nature,  until  Sir  Isaac  Newton  him- 
self, with  such  other  proper  persons  as  i^hall  be  chosen 
to  assist  him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
this  discovery.  If  Mr.  Ironside  pleases  so  far  to 
oblige  the  public  as  to  communicate  this  propo^l  to 
the  world,  he  will  also  lay  a  ^eat  obligation  on 

"  His  very  humble  servants, 

"  Will.  Whiston, 
"  Humphry  Ditton/* 


Vou  TV.  E 
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4^i€tibu8juc£tf€S  patriU  ei  mondbm  <equL  Virg. 

J.  DO  not  care  for  burnmg  my  fingers  m  a  qoarrel^ 
but  since  I  faare  carnmunicated  to  the  ivorld  a  phii^ 
wfaidi  has  giveasi  offeoce  .t<»  ftQine  gentleiaen  "wboin  it 
would  not  be  rery  safe  to  idisobttge,  I  must  insert  tfa« 
following  reaionBtrAnoe;  and  attttesaine  time  pn^mise 
those  of  mycorrespoodeots  wbo  iiave<lmw2i  tUs  upon 
themselves,  to  €;xhibk  to  the  public  any  such  lUiswcr 
ms  they  shall  think  proper  to  inadoe  to  it 

"MR,   GUARDIAN^ 

"I  WAS  very  much  troubled  to  see  tbe  two  ktton 
which  you  lately  published  cbnceraing  the  Short  Club. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all  the  litde  pragmati* 
cal  fellows  about  us  have  given  themsekes  since  the 
reading  of  those  papers.  Every  one  cocks  and  struts 
upon  it,  and  pretends  to  overlook  us  who  are  two  foot 
'higher  than  themselvies.  I  met  with  one  the  other  day 
who  was  at  least  three  inches  above  five  foot,  which 
you  know  is  the  statutable  measure  of  that  club«  This 
overgrown  runt  has  struck  off  his  heels,  lowered  bis 
foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure,  that  iie  m%ht  be 
looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new-erected  society ; 
oay,  so  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talksed  fa- 
miliarly of  Tom  Tiptoe,  and  pi^etiends  to  be  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Tim  Tuck.  For  my  part,  I  scorn  to 
speak  any  thing  to  the  diminution  of  these  little  crea- 
tures, and  should  not  have  minded  them  had  they  been 
still  shuffled  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and  under- 
woods look  well  enough  while  they  grow  within  the 
shade  of  oaks  and  cedars,  but  when  these  pigmies  pre- 
tend to  draw  themselves  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  form  themselves  into  a  body,  it  is  time  for 
us,  who  are  men  of  figure,  to  look  about  us^    If  the 
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ladies  should  oace  take  a  liking  to  sach  a  diminutive 
race  of  iovers,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind 
epitomised,  and  the  whole  species  in  miniature ;  daisy 
roots  would  grow  a  &shionable  diet.  In  order  there- 
fore to  keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  and  fetch 
dowa  the  pride  of  this  aspiring  race  of  upstarts;  we 
have  here  instituted  a  Tall  Club* 

"  As  the  short  club  consists  of  those  who  are  under 
five  foot,  ours  is  to  be  composed  of  such  as  are  above 
six.  These  we  look  upon  as  the  two  extremes  and 
antagonists  of  the  species;  considering  all  those  as 
neu^srs  who  fill  up  the  middle  space*  When  a  man 
rises  above  six  foot  he  is  a  hypermeter^  and  may  be 
admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

"  We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members,  the  most 
sightly  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects.  We  elected  a 
president,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  by 
reason  of  his  hei^t,  having  only  confirmed  him  in 
that  station  above  us  wtiich  nature  had  given  him*  He 
k  )a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  within  an  inch  of  a  show,. 
As  for  my  own  part  I  am  but  a  sesquipedal,  having 
only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.  Being  the  shortest 
member  of  the  club,  I  am  appointed  secretary.  If  yoB 
saw  u8  all  together  you  would  take  us  for  the  sons  of 
Anak.  Our  meetings  are  held  like  the  old  Gothic 
parliaments,  sub  dio^  in  open  air;,  but  we  shall  makt 
an  interest,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  hold  our  assemblies 
in  Westminster^hall  when  it  is  not  term-time.  1  must 
add,  to  the  honour  of  our  club,  that  it  is  one  of  our 
socteij  who  is  now  finding  out  the  longitude.  The 
device  of  oiir  public  seal  is  a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy 
in  his  right  foot 

"I  know  the  short  club  value  themselves  very  much 
.upon  Mr.  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play  some  of  his 
Pantameters  upon  us,  but,  if  he  does,  he  shall  certain- 
ly be  answered  in  Alexandrines.  For  we  have  a  poet 
among  us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his  stature,  and 
who  is  very  well  read  in  Longinus's  treatise  concerning 
the  sublime.    Besides,  I  would  have  Mn  Distich  con- 

ESt 
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sider^  that  if  Horace  was  a  short  man,  Mudfleus,  who 
makes  such  a  noble  figure  in  Virgil's  sixth  JEneid,  was 
taller  by  the  head  and^shoulders  than  all  the  people  of 
Elysium.  I  shall  therefore  confront  his  lepidissimum 
homuncionem  (a  short  quotation  and  fit  for  a  member 
of  their  club)  with  one  that  is  much  loogeri  and  there 
fore  more  suitable  to  a  member  of  ours. 

ftuos  circwftfusoB  iic  est  affdta  Sibyllap 
Musaum  ante  amnef:  medium  nam  pturma  turba 
Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  extanUm  suspicii  altis, 

"  If,  after  all,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed  as 
they  have  begun,  to  magnify  themselves  and  lessen 
men  of  higher  stature,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a  de* 
tachment,  some  evening  or  other,  that  shall  bring  aiVay 
their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison 
them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart  for  that 
use,  till  they  have  made  a  public  recantatioa  As  for 
the  little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be  cho- 
leric, we  shall  treat  him  like  his  friend  little  Dicky, 
and^hang  liim  upon  a  peg  till  he  comes  to  himself.  I 
have  tola  you  our  design,  and  let  their  little  Machiavd 
prevent  it  if  he  can. 

'^  This  is.  Sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter. 
I  am  sensible  I  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of  wasps  by  it,  but 
let  them  do  their  worst  I  think  that  we  serve  our 
country  by  discouraging  this  little  breed,  and  hindering 
it  firom  coming  into  fashion.  If  the  fair  sex  look  upon 
us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shallmake  some  attempts 
to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  procerity.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  old  age 
has  not  inclined  you  in  favour  of  our  antagonists,  for 
1  do  assure  you.  Sir,  we  are  all  your  high  admirers^ 
thoogh  none  more  than, 

M  sxB,  yours,  &c.'^ 
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No.  109.    THURSDAY,  JULY  16. 

PugnabattumcdsedtamenHiategi,  Ovid. 

X  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons  of  all 
conditions  in  reference  to  niy  late  discourse  concern- 
ing the  Tucker.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with  re- 
proaches and  invectives.  A  lady  who  subscribes  her- 
self Teraminta,  bids  me,  in  a  very  pert  manner,  mind 
my  own  afiairs,  and. not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen;  for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fello% 
who  cannot  see  them  without  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Another,  who  calls  herself  Bubnelia,  vents  her  passion 
in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  nhiny-hammer,  a  dotard, 
a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  language  she  can  afford  me. 
Ilorella  indeed  expostulates  with  me  upon  the  subject, 
and  only  complains  that  she  is  forced  to  return  a  pair 
of  stays,  which  were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  fa- 
shion, that  she  might  not  be  thought  to  encoura:ge 
peeping. 

But,  if  on  the  one  side^  I  have  been  used  ill,  (the 
common  fate  of  all  reformers,)  I  have  on  the  other 
side  received  great  applauses  and  acknowledgments 
for  what  I  have  done,  in  having  put  a  seasonabde  stop 
to  this  unaccountable  humour  of  stripping,  that  was 
got  among  our  British  ladies.  As  I  would  much  ra- 
ther the  world  should  know  what  is  said  to  my  praise, 
than  to  my  disadvantage,  I  shall  suppress  what  has 
been  written  to  me  by  those  who  have  revile^  me  on 
this  occasion,  and  only  publish  those  lettei^  which  ap<> 
prove  my  proceedings. 

.  "  I  AM  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  nfime  of  half  a 
dozen  superannuated  beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the 
6th  instant  We  all  of  us  pass  for  women  of  fifty,  and 
a  man  of  your  sense  luio.ws  how  many  ftdditiooal  years. 
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are  always  to  be  thrown,  into  female  computations  of 
this  nature-  We  are  very  sensible  that  several  young 
flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of  the  fa- 
shionable world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  by  some 
of  their  late  refinements/  Two  or  three  of  them  have 
t)een  heard  to  say,  that  they  would  kill  every  old  w^ 
man  about  town.  In  order  to  it,  they  began  to  throw 
off  their  clothes  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  hav^  plaved 
ell  those  prankiat  which  you  have  so  seasonably  taken 
notice  of.  We  were  forced  to  uncover  after  them» 
being  unwilling  to  give  out  so  soon,  and  be  regarded 
as  veterans  in  the  beau  mondd  Some  of  us  have  al* 
ready  caught  our  deaths  by  it  For  my  own  part^  I 
have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever  since  this  foolish 
fashion  came  up.  I  have  followed  it  thus  far  with  th©  - 
hazard  of  my  life,  and  how  much  further  I  must  gci 
nobody  knows,  if  your  paper  does  not  bring  us  relief. 
You  may  assure  yourself  that  all  the  antiquated  necks 
about  town  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever 
fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our  bosoms,  (in 
which  perhaps  we  vie  with  the  youngest  of  the. sex,) 
they  are  not  sufiicient  to  preserve  us  against  the  wind 
and  weather.  In  taking  so  many  old  women  under 
your  care,  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian  to  us,  and 
saved  the  Kfe  of  many  of  your  contemporaries.  In 
shorty  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  oujselves, 

"Most venerable  n^sto^i^ 

*'  Yonr  most  humble  servants  and  »ister$i'* 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation  of  my 
good  sisters.  I  must  confess  I  have  always  looked  on 
the  tucker  to  be  the  decus  et  tutamen^  the  ornament  and 
defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  old  lady,  the 
Lady  Lizard,  condemned  this  fashion  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  has  observed  to  me,  with  some  concern,  that 
her  sex  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down  their 
stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  wliich  gro\r 
shorter  and  shorter  every  day.    The  leg  discovers  it*- 
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tftke  aBofher  occasion  of  handling  thi»  extremity,  it 
being  ray  ^sign  to  keep  a  watcirfirf  eye  over  every 
part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  heaci 
to  foot  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  fill  up  my  paper 
with  a  letter  which  comes  to  me  from  another  of  my 
obliged  correspondents, 

"  DEAR  GUARDEE^ 

"  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  tmtuckered 

ladies  whom  yoii  were  s4D  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was 

se'nnigbt;   I  think  myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for 

the  reprehension  you  then  gave  us.     You  must  knoi^ 

I  am  a  fa^nuDus  olive  beauty.     But  though  this  com^ 

plexien  makes  a  very  good  face,  when  there  are  a? 

couple  ef  black,  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it,  it  makes  but 

a  very  indiflSgrenI  neck.     Your  fair  women  therefore 

iboQght  of  this  ftishion  to  insult  the  olives  and  the 

bfunettSb     They  know  very  well  that  a  neck  of  ivory 

does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  alabaster.     It 

is  far  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they  are  so  liberal 

in  tbekr  discoveries.     We  know  very  well,  that  a  wo- 

man^  of  the  whitest  neck  in  the  world,  is  to  you  no 

ttore  than  a  woman  of  snow ;  but  Ovid,  in  Mr.  Duke's 

^ansbatioii  of  him,  seems  to  look  upon  it  with  anotheir 

eye,  when  he  talks  of  Corinna,  and  mentions 

'     I'       -  Her  heaviYig  breast. 

Courting  tha  haiid^  and  sukig  to  be  pi«6t. 

**  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  mo-* 
flest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  arti- 
£cial  whitenings.  Could  you  examine  many  of  these 
ladies  who  present  you  with  such  beahtiful  snowy 
chests, "you  woul4  find  that  they  are  not  all  of  a  piece 
Good  FiEither  Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have 
shortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  an- 
cient standard. 

^*  I  am  your  most  obliged  bumble  servant, 

''  Olivia*" 
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I  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remonstrance, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  cannqt  but  observe  thi^t  her 
modesty  seems  to  be  ei^tirely  the  result  of  her  com-' 
plexion. 


No,  110,     FRIDAY,  JULY  17. 


n .  .  ^  Non  ego  paucis 

OJbuhr  maculis,  quas  aui  incurs fuddi 

A^ii  hfmutn/i  nartJML  rami  nnttxratm  >  ■  ii       ■ 


Auj^  humnvu  pantm  cuvit  naiura'9  ■  ■  ■  ,  Hob* 

X  HE  candour  which  Horace  shows  in  the  motto  of 
my  paper,  is  that  which  distinguishes  a  critic  from  a 
caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  offended  with 
those  little  faults  in  a  poetical  composition,  whidi  may 
be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
more  a  perfect  work  in  the  world  than  a  perfect  man. 
To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  ip  it, 
is  in  f  fleet  to  say  no  more,  than  that  the  author  of  it 
was  a  man.  For  this  reason,  I  consider  every  .critic 
that  attacks  an  author  in  high  reputation  as  the  slave 
in  the  Romq^n  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to  the  con- 
queror, "  Remember,  Sir,  that  you  are  a  man."  I 
speak  this  in  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which 
criti(:ises  the  works  of  a  great  poet,  whose  very  faults 
haye  more  beauty  in  them  than  the  n^ost  elaborate 
composition^  qf  many  more  correct  writers.  'Pie  re-, 
marks  are  yery  curions  and  just,  and  introduced  b(y 
a  compliment  to  the  work  of  jBin  authpr,  who  I  am 
«ure  wQuld  qot  care  for  being  praised  at  the  expence 
of  another's  reputation.  I  must  therefore  desire  my 
correspondent  to  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  publish  either 
the  preface  or  conclusion  of  his  letter,  but  only  the 
critical  part  of  it 
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*^  SIE, 


it  * 


"  Our  laragedy  writers  hare  been  notoriously  defec- 
tive in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  in- 
troduce. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a 
heathen  talking  of  angels  and  devils,  the  joys  of  hea* 
ven  and  the  pains  of  hell^  according  to  the  Christian 
^stem.  Lee's  Alexander  discovers  himself  to  be  a 
Cartesian  in  the  first  page  of  Oedipus. 

*   t  .    The  sun's  sick  too. 
Shortly  hell  l7e  an  farth<f<T-r—>^ 

"  As  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Co- 
pernican  hypotheisis  two  thousand  years  before  its  in- 
vention, 

1  am  pleas'd  with  my  own  work  ^  Jove  was  not  more 
Wkh  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
-   To. give  \t  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss     ■  .  . 

"  I  have  now  Mr,  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  before 
me,  in  which  I  find  irequent  aUusions  to  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  old  mythology  of  the  heathen.  It  is  not 
very  natural  to  suppose  a  king  of  Portugal  would  be 
borrowing  thoughts  out  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
when  he  talked  even  to  tbosp  of  his  own  court,  but  to 
^lude  to  these  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  an  em- 
peror of  Barbarv,  seems  very  extraordinary.  But  ob- 
serve him  how  he  defies  him  out  of  the  classics  in  the 
foUowing  lines ; 

Why  didst  thou  not  engage  me  man  to  man. 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Grorgon  face 
^!o  stare  me  into  statue  ? 

Almeyda  at  the  same  time  is  mgrp  book-learned 
than  Don  Sebastian.  She  plays  a  Hydra  upon  the 
emperor  that  is  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  |x>i|i|;ebn  where  another  £ell ! . 
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Stai  would  I  give  thee  work,  still,  still,  thou  tyfant. 
And  hiss  th^e  with  the  last 

"  She  afterwards,  in  allasion  to  Hercules,  bids  him 
•lay  down  the  Kon's  skin,  and  take  the  distaff;'  and  in 
the  foUowing  speech  utters  ber  passioa  sttll  more 
learnedly. 

No,  were  we  jom*d,  e7*n  though  it  were  in  deaths 
Our  bodie»  burnifig  in  one  fniteral  pile. 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  renew*d. 
And  my  divided  fiame  should  break  from  thine. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Bcirbary  shows  himself  acquamtedf 
with  the  Roman  poets  as  well  as  either  of  his  pri- 
soners, and  answers  the  foregoing  speech  in  the  same 
classic  straia 

Serpent,  I  will  engender  poison  with  thee. 
Our  offspring,  like  the  seed  of  dragons  teeth. 
Shall  issue  armM,  and  fight  tbemsdves  to  death. 

**Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Muley  Molock's  fa- 
vourite author,  witness  the  lines  that  follow: 

She's  still  inexorabfe,  still  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if>  like  Bacchus^  bom  in  thunder. 

'^  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bis  part,  with  thai 
poetical  complaint  of  hia  being  in  love,  and  leave  my 
reader  to  consider  how  prettify  it  would  sound  in  itiii 
ijaouth  of  an  emperor  of  Morocco. 

The  god  of  Lore  once  more  has^  shot  his  fires 
Into  my  soul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

.  **Mnley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  bro- 
ther Muley  Molock ;  as  where  he  hints  at  the  story  of 
Castor  and  Pollux. 


-May  wt  ne*er  meet! 


For,  like  the  twins  of  Leda»  when  I  momit 
,     He  gallops  down  the  skies- 

"As  for  the  Mufti,  we  will  suppose  that  he  was  bred 
up  a  scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in  the  law  of  Ma^ 
homet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  polite  learn- 
ing.    For  this  reason  be  is  not  at  all  surprisked  when 
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Dorax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one  place,  and  in  ano- 
ther tells  him  he  i$  hT^e  Archimedes. 

"The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes,  Albor- 
noz,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  name.  The  poet  seems 
to  think  he  may 'make  every  person^  in  his  play,  know 
as  much  as  himself,  and  talk  as  well  as  he  could  have 
done  on  the  same  occasion.  At  least  I  believe  eve^ 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  above-mentioned 
sentimentsi)  to  which  I  might  have  added  several  others^ 
WQuld  have' been  better  suited  to  the  court  of  Augustus 
than  that  of  Moley  Molock.  I  grant  they  are  beauti* 
ful  iD  themselves^  and  much  more  so  m  that  noble 
language  which  was  peculiar  to  this  great  poet.  I 
pnly  observe  that  they  are  improper  for  the  persons 
Ivho  make  use  of  them.  Diydcn  is,  indeed,  generally 
wrong  in  his  sentimentSL  Let  any  one  read  the  diai^ 
logue  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  k  Roman  lady's  mouth  filled  with  such 
otocene  raillery.  If  the  virtuous  Octavia  departs 
from  her  character,  the  loose  Dolabella  is  no  less  in* 
consistent  with  himseli^  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
drops  the  Pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  re*' 
vealed  religion. 


-Heav'n  has  but 


Our  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  then  deKghtf : 
To  pardon  erring  man:  sweet  tnercf  seems 
.Its  darlio^  attribute^  which  limits  juatieeji 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite  j 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  extent  ■■- ■■■    * 

.  "  I  might  show  several  faults  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  Mlebrated  Aurenge-Zebe^  The  impropriety  of 
thoughts  in  the  speeches  of  the  great  Moigul  and  hi* 
empress  has  been  generally  censured.  Take  the  sen*- 
timeats  out  of  the  shining  dress  of  words,  ami  they 
would  be  too  coarse  for  a  scene  in  BiUin^gate. 

-a  am,  &C*" 
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No,  111.    SATURDAY,  JULY  18. 

Hie  aliquis  de  gente  hircosd  catturicnum 
Dicat:  quod  satis  est  sapio  ndhi ;  npn  ego  euro 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas,  arutrmosique  SoUmes.        Pbxs. 

1am  very  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentle* 
men  of  fortune  and  quality  so  wholly  set  upon  plea- 
sures and  diversions,  that  they  neglect  aJtt  those  im- 
provements in  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  may 
make  them  easy  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  world. 
The  greatest  part  of  our  British  youth  lose  their  fi- 
gure, and  grow  out  of  fashion  by  that  time  they  arc 
five  and  twenty.  As  soon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and 
amiableness  of  the  young  man  wears  off,  they  have 
nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie  by  the  rest 
of  their  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refiise  of  the 
species.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  for  want 
of  applying  themselves  in  due  time  to  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  that  they  take  up  a  book  in  their  declining 
years^  and  grow  very  hopeful  scholars  by  that  time 
they  are  three  score.  I  must  therefore  earnestly  press 
my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  to 
labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may  set  off 
their  persona  when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in 
timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old  age.  In  short; 
I  would  advise  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be  dressing  up 
every  day  the  man  of  fifty,  or  to  consider  bow  to  makQ 
himself  venerable  at  three  score. 

Young  men  who  are  naturally  ambitious^  would  do 
well  to  observe  how  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity 
made  it  their  ambition  to  excel  all  their  contempora- 
ries in  knowledge.  Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander,  the 
most  celebrated  instances  of  human  greatness^  took  a 
particular  care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  skill 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  still  extant  several 
remains  of  the  former^  which  justify  the  character 
given  of  him  by  the  learned  men  of  his  own  age.    As 
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for  tke  latter,  it  is  a  known  saying  of  his,  that  he  was 
more  obliged  to  Aristotle  who  had  instructed  him, 
than  to  Philip  who  had  given  him  life  and  empire. 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  which  he  wrote  to  Aristotle  upon 
hearing  that  he  had  published  those  lectures  he  had 
^ven  him  in  private.  Ttiis  letter  was  written  in 
the  following  words,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  Persian  conquests. 

Alexander  to  Aristotle,  greeting. 

"  You  have  not  done  well  to  publish  your  books  of 
Select  Knowledge;  for  what  is  there  now  in  which  I 
can  surpass  others,  if  those  things  which  I  have  been 
instructed  in  are  communicated  to  every  body?  For 
my  own  part,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  excel 
others  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

"Farewell.'* 

We  see,  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquest  was 
but  the  second  ambition  in  Alexander's  soul.  Know- 
ledge is,  indeed,  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly  and 
essentially  raises  one  man  above  another.  It  finishes 
one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makes  being  pleasant 
to  U3,  fills  tlie  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  admi* 
lusters  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifications.  It  gives 
ease  to  solitude,  and  gracefulness  to  retirement  It 
fiHs  a  public  station  with  suitable  abilities,  and  adds 
a  lustre  to  those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  knowledge, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  is,  in  popular  and 
mixed  governments,  the  natural  source  of  wealth  and 
honour.  If  we  look  into  most  of  the  reigns  from  the 
conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  favourites  of  each 
reign  have  been  those  who  have  raised  themselves. 
The  greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  par- 
ticular age  in  which  they  flourish.  A  superior  capaci* 
ty  for  business,  and  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  are 
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the  step^  by  which  a  0ew  man  often  mounts  to  &vour, 
and  outehinei^  the  rest  of  his  contemporariea.  But 
wlien  men  are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almost  im«> 
possible  that  they  should  &,il  of  receiviog  aa  additional 
^eatness^  if  tfaey  take  care  to  accomplish  themselvi^ 
for  it 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  ntt  oidy  instruct 
us  in  that  point  of  bistoryi  but  furnishes  put  a  very  fine 
moral  to  us,  namely,  that  he  who  applies  hi&  heart  to 
wisdom,  does  at  the  same  time  take  the  most  proper 
method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches,  and  reputation, 
which  are  very  often  not  only  the  rewards,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  wisdooo. 

As  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject,  I  ^sfaaS 
£rst  of  all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words  of  jsacred 
writ ;  and  afterwards  mention  an  allegory,  in  which 
this  whole  passage  is  represented  1^  a  famous  Freindi 
poet:  not  questioning  but  it  will  be  ^ery  pleasing  to 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine  writing. 

"  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a 
dream  by  night:  and  God  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thou  hast  showed  unto 
thy  servant  David,  my  father,  great  mercy,  acoordii^ 
as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  righteousness, 
:and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast  given 
him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne  as'  it  is  this  day.  And 
now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant 
Jking  instead  of  David  my  father :  and  I  am  but  a  lit* 
tie  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  Giva 
therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge 
thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad; 
for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  peoplb? 
And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had 
asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto  him»  Because 
thou  bast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  tbj* 
self  long  life,  neither  bast  asked  riches  for  thyself  nior 
hast  asked  the  Ufe  of  thine  enemies^  but  hast  asked  &t 
thyself  iinderstanding  to  discern  judgment;  behold  I 
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jMuveiioiie  acoordiiiig  to  thj  wottis:  k>  I  have  given 
tbee  a  wise  mxid  understanding  heart,  so  that  there 
was  Done  like  ibee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall 
any  ari;ie  like  uilto  thee.  And  I  have  also  given  thee 
that  whiefa  xthcw  ha&t  not  asked,  both  riches  and  ho- 
Qour,  so  that  thei«e  sbaU  not  be  any  among  the  kings 
liike  unto  <thee  di  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk 
in  my  waya,  to  keep  my  s^iutes  and  my  commaiid^ 
mesas,  a«  dsty  )&ther  David  did  walk^  then  I  wiil  lengthen 
thy  4t^y%.    And  Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  % 

dream " 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  in  an  al- 
l^ory,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from 
tim  fable  of  the  three  goddesses  appearing  to  Parssi^ 
or,  ratiaer,  from  the  vision  of  Hercules,  recorded  by 
Xeiiophoji,  where  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  represent-- 
ed  as  reai  pensions,  making  their  court  to  the  hero, 
¥nih  all  their  sev«cal  charms  and  allurements.  Health, 
W«ilth,  Victory,  and  Honour,  are  introduced,  suc- 
cessively, in  their  proper  emblems  and  charactem* 
each  of  them  spreading  her  temptations,  and  recom- 
mending herself  to  the  young  monarch's  choice. 
Wisdom  enters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  him  with 
her  Appearaaice,  that  he  gives  himself  up  to  her.  Upon. 
¥4iich  she  informs  him,  that  those  who  appeared  be- 
fore her  were  aothing  else  but  her  ^equipage;  and  that^ 
rince  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  Wisdom,  Health, 
Wealthy  Victory,  and  Honour,  should  always  wait  oa 
her  as  her  hanamaids. 


No-  112.     MONDAY,  JULY  20. 


•  udam 


.     ,  ^pomtkimiHnifugi&atepenniA.        HoR. 

The  philosophers  of  King  Charles's  reign  were  JbiMy 
in  iictding  ottt  the  jart  of  >flying.  ^  The  fi^mcHis  JBtshi^ 
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Wilkins  w^  so  confident  of  success  in  it,  that  he  says 
he  does  not  question  bat,  in  the  next  age,  it  will  be  as 
usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings^  when  he  is  go- 
ing a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The 
humour  so  prevailed  among  the  virtuosos  of  this  reign, 
that  they  ivere  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  thdr  thoughts 
how  to  meet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than 
how  to  get  thither.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
great  lady,  who,  at  the  same  time^  was  building  castles 
in  the  air  for  their  reception.  I  always  leave  such 
trite  quotations  to  my  reader's  private  recollection. 
For  which  reason,  also,  I  shall  forbear  extracting  out 
of  authors  several  instances  of  particular  persons  who 
have  arrived  at  some  perfection  in  this  art,  and' exhi- 
bited specimens  of  it  before  multitudes  of  beholders. 
Instead  of  this,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  artist,  who  is  now  taken  up  with 
this  invention,  and  conceals  his  tiHie  name  under  that 
of  Daedalus. 

"  MR.   IRONSIDE, 

"  Knowing  that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of 
ingenuity,  I  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  art  pf  flying.  I  flutter 
about  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  moniing;  and 
when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.  I  can  fly  already  as  well 
as  a  Turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.  If  I  pro- 
ceed as  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world  a 
proof  of  my  proficiency  in  this  art  Upon  the  next 
public  thanksgiving*day,  it  is  my  design  to  sit  astride 
the  dragon  upon  Bow  steeple,  from  whence,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount 
into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet-street,  and  pitqh  upon  the 
May-pole  in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a  gradual 
descent)  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  Way  for  St 
Jmnes's  Park,  and  light  upon  the  ground  near  Rosa- 
ioond's  pond.    This,  I  doubt  no^  will  convince  thA 
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world  that  I  ata  no  pretender;  but  before  I  set  out,  I 
shall  desire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and 
that  none  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.  I  intend  to 
work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will  have  journeymen 
under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  likewise 
desire  that  I  may  have  the  sole  teaching  of  persons  of 
quality,  in  which  I  shall  spare  neither  time  nor  painsy 
till  I  have  made  them  as  expert  as"  myself.  1  will  fly 
with  the  women  upon  my  back  for  the  first  fortnight; 
I  shall  appear  at  the  next  masquerade,  dressed  up  in^ 
my  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  prince,  that 
the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their 
travelling  habits*  You  know.  Sir,  there  is  an  unac* 
countal^le  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all  kinds;  for 
which  reason,  when  I  talk  pf  practising  to.  fly,  silly 
people,  think  me  an  owl  for  my  pains;  but,  Sir,  you 
know  better  things. ;  I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  public  from  this  in- 
vention; as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  saved 
when  we  travel  through  these  new  highways^  and  how 
all  family  accounts  will  be  lessened  in  the  article  of 
coaches  and  horses.  I  need  not  mention  posts  and 
packet-boats,  with  .many  other  conveniences  of  life, 
which Iwill  be. supplied. this  way*  In  short.  Sir,  .when 
mankind  are  in  possession  of  this  art,  they  will  be  able 
to  do  more  busiiieass  in  three  score  and  ten  years,  than 
they  could  do  in  a  thousand  by  the  methods  now  in 
use.  I  therefore  recommend  myself  and  art  to  your  • 
patronage,  and  am, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant," : 

I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of  these  our  mo- 
dern Daedalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far  to  discourage 
it,  as  to  prevent  any  person  from  flying  in  my  #be. 
It  would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralities, 
and  give  such  occasions  for  intrigues,  as  people  can- 
not meet  with  who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry 
them.     You  should  have  a  couple  pf  lovers  make  ct 

Vol.  IV,  F 
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inidni^t  assignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument, 
and  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both 
sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house.  Nothing 
would  be  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  beau  flying  in 
at  a  gaitet  window,  or  a  gallant  giving  chase  to  his 
mistress,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark*  There  would  be  ho 
walking  in  a  shady  wood  without  springing  a  covey  of 
toasts.  The  poor  husband  could  not  dream  what  was 
^oing  over  his  head:  if  he  were  jealous,  indeed,  he 
might  clip  his  wife's  M'ings;  but  what  would  this  avails 
when  there  were  flocks  of  whore^masters  perpetually 
hovering  over  his  house?  what  concern  would  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family  be  in  all  the  time  his  daughter  was 
vpon  the  wing?  Every  heiress  must  have  an  old  wo- 
man flying  at  her  heels.  In  short,  the  whole  air  would 
i)e  full  of  this  kind  of  Gibier^  as  the  French  call  it  I 
do  allow,  with  my  correspondent,  that  there  would  be 
much  more  business  done  than  there  is  at  present 
However,  should  he  apply  for  such  a  patent  as  he 
speaks  of,  I  question  not  but  there  would  be  more 
petitions  out  of  the  city  against  it,  than  ever  yet  ap- 
peared against  any  other  monopoly  whatsoever.  Eve- 
ry tradesman  that  cannot  keep  his  wife  a  coach,  could 
Iceep  her  a  pair  of  wings;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
she  would  be  every  morning  and  evening  taking  the 
air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  consequences  of 
this  invention  in  the  influences  it  would  have  on  love 
'affairs:  I  have  many  more  objections  to  make  on  other 
accounts;  but  these  I  shall  defer  publishing  till  I  set 
my  friend  astride  the  dragon. 
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No,  1 1 3.    TUESDAY,  JULY  a  I. 


'Amphora  capit 


Imtiiui,  eurrenie  rotd,  cur  urceus  exit?        HoR. 

1  LAST  ni^t  received  a  letter  from  an  honest  dtizen, 
who,  it  seems,  is  in  his  honey«moon.  It  is  written  by 
a  plain  man,  on  a  plain  subject,  but  has  an  air  of  good 
sense  and  natural  honesty  in  i^  which  may  perhaps 
please  the  public  as  much  as  myself.  I  shall  not, 
tfierefore,  scruple  the  giving  it  a  place  in  my  paper, 
which  is  designed  for  common  use,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

"  aooD  MR.  iROKsiDE,  Cheapside,  July  16. 
"  I  HAVE  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who, 
being  something  younger  and  richer  than  myself,  I  was 
advised  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  finer  suit  of  clothes 
than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life ;  for  I  love  to  dress  plain, 
and  suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank.  However,  I  gain- 
ed her  heart  by  it  Upon  the  wedding-day,  I  put  my- 
self, according  to  custom,  in  another  suit,  fire-new, 
with  silver  buttons  to  it  I  am  so  out  of  countenance 
among  my  neighbours,  upon  being  so  fine,  that  I  hearti- 
ly wish  my  clothes  well  worn  out  I  fancy  every  body  ob- 
serves me  as  I  walk  the  street,  and  long  to  be  in  my  old 
plain  geer  again.  Besides,  forsooth,  they  have  put  me  in 
a  silk  night-gown  and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap,  and  make  me 
now  and  then  stand  in  thewindow  with  it  I  am  ashamed 
to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the  glass  with- 
out blushing  to  see  myself  turned  into  sUch  a  pretty  lit- 
tle master.  They  tell  me  I  must  appear  in  my  wedding- 
auit  for  the  first  month,  at  least;  after  which  I  am  re- 
solved to  come  again  to  my  every  day's  clothes,  for  at 
present  every  day  is  Sunday  with  me.  Now,  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this  is  the  wrongest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  world.  When  a  mant's  person  is  new 
and  unaccuslofn^d  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want 

Fa 
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any  thing  else  to  set  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover 
has  more  charms  than  a  wedding-suit.  I  should  think, 
therefore,  that  a  man  should  keep  his  finery  for  the 
latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dress  till 
the  honey-moon  is  over.  1  have  observed,  at  a  lord- 
mayor's  feast,  that  the  sweet-meats  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and 
mutton,  and  begin  tO;  lose  their  stomachs.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  we  serve  up  delicacies  to  our  guests  when 
their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when  their 
bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  silver-buttoned 
coat  and  silk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them 
off,  not  knowing  whether  my  wife  won't  repent  of  her 
marriage,  when  she  sees  M^hat  a  plain  man  she  has  to 
her  husband.  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  write  something  to 
prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  think 
she  can  ever  love  me  in  a  hair  button. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,; 
which,  they  say,  too,  I  must  wear  all  the  first  month." 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very  just,  and 
may  be  useful  in  low  life ;  but  to  turn  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  people  in  higher  stations,  I  shall  raise  the 
moral,  and  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding  suit,  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  figure.r 
After  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  reflections  up- 
on mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occasion  of  unhap- 
py marriages,  which,  though  very  common,  is  not  much 
attended  to.  What  I  mean  is  this:  every  man  in  the 
time  of  courtship,  and  in  the  first  entrance  of  marriage^ 
puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correspondent's  holiday- 
suit,  which  is  to  last  no  longer  than  till  he  is  settled  in: 
the  possession  of  his  mistress.  He  resigns  his  inclina- 
tions and  understanding  to  her  humour  and  opinion. 
He  neither  loves,  npr  hates,,  nor  talks,  nor.  thinks  in 
contradiction  to  her.  He  is  controled  by  a  nod,  mor- 
tified by  a  fi'own,  and  transported  by  a  smile.    The 
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poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this  supple  creature, 
and  expects  of  him  the  same  behaviour  for  life.  In  a 
little  time  she  finds  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own,  that 
he  pretends  to  dislike  what  she  approves,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  treating  her  like  a  goddess,  he  uses  her  like  a 
woman.  What  still  makes  this  misfortune  worse,  we 
find  the  most  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the 
greatest  tyrants.  This  naturally  fills  the  spouse  with 
sullenness  and  discontent,  spleen  and  vapour,  which, 
with  a  little  discreet  management,  make  a  very  com- 
fortable marriage.  I  very  much  approve  of  my  friend 
Tom  Truelove  in  this  particular.  Tom  made  love  to  a 
'woman  of  sense,  and  always  treated  her  as  such  du-. 
ring  the  whole  time  of  courtship.  His  natural  tem- 
per and  good  breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  any 
thing  disagreeable,  as  his  sincerity  and  frankness  of 
behaviour  made  him  converse  with  her,  before  mar- 
riage, in  the  same  manner  he  intended  to  continue  to 
do  afterwards.  Tom  would  often  tell  her,  "Madam, 
you  see  what  sort  of  man  I  am.  If  you  will  take  me 
with  all  my  faults  about  me,  I  promise  to  tnend  ra- 
ther than  grow  worse."  I  remember  Tom  was  once 
hinting  his  dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistress  had 
said  or  done;  upon  which  she  asked  him  how  he 
would  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this 
rate  before?  "No,  Madam,"  says  Tom;  "I  mention 
this  now,  becaiise  you  are  at  your  own  disposal ;  were 
you  at  mine,  I  should  be  too  generous  to  do  it"  _  In 
short,  Tom  succeeded,  and  has  ever  since  been  better 
than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on 
the  right  side,  and  has  found  nothing  more  disagreea-^ 
ble  in  the  husband  than  she  discovered  in  the  lover,  - 
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No.  114.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  S2. 

Alveos  accipite,  et  ceris  opus  i^fitndite. 

Fud  recusant,  apibus  conditio  placei.        PiCSBt. 

X  THINK  myself  obliged  to  acquaint;  the  public,  that 
the  lion's  head,  of  which  I  advertised  them  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  is  now  erected  at  Button's  coffee-house, 
in  Russel-street,  Coven t-garden,  where  it  opens  its 
mouth  at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  such  intelli- 
gence as  shall  be  thrown  into  it  It  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  designed  bj 
a  great  liand^  in  imitation  of  the  antique  Egyptian 
lion,  the  face  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that  of  a 
lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong  and  well 
furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired  by  all  that  have 
seen  them.  It  is  planted  on  the  western  side  of  the 
coffee-house,  holding  its  paws  under  the  chin  upon  a 
box,  which  contains  every  thing  that  he  swallows* 
He  is,  indeed,  a  proper  emblem  of  Knowledge  and^c* 
fion^  being  all  head  and  paws* 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a 
molh  or  bookworm,  feeds  upoa  nothing  but  paper,  and 
ahall  only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  wholesome  and 
substantial  food.  I  must,  therefore,  desire  that  they  will 
not  gorge  him  either  with  nonsense  or  obscenity;  and 
must  likewise  insist,  that  his  mouth  be  not  defiled 
with  scandal,  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  re^ 
vile  the  human  species,  and  satarize  those  who  are  his 
betters.  I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any  man's 
reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  whatsoever, 
such  only  excepted  as  disgrace  the  name  of  this  gene- 
rous animal,  and,  under  the  title  of  lions,  contrive  the 
ruin  of  their  fellow-subjects.  I  must  desire  likewise, 
that  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and 
by  his  means  convey  their  thoughts  to  another.  Those 
who  are  read  in  the  History  of  the  Popes  observe,  that 
the  Leo3  have  been  the  best,  and  the  Innocents  the 
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worst  of  that  specif  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  dero^te  from  my  lion's  character,  by  re* 
presenting  him  as  such  a  peaceable^  good-n^  tured,  well- 
designed  beast. 

I  intend  to  publish  once  every  week  the  Roarings 
ef  the  Lion,  and  hope  to  make  him  roar  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard  over  all  the  British  nation. 

If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompt^ 
ing  him,  and  supplying  him  with  suitable  provision,  I 
rquestibn  not  but  the  lioft's  head  will  be  reckoned  the 
best  head  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  world, 
that  a  Hon  is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  women  who 
are  not  virgins,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to 
a  foolish  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  so  contrived, 
as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female  sex,  who 
are  not  thus  qualified  to  approach  it  with  safety.  I 
aball  not  spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  falsity  of 
this  report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thing 
with  women  of  sense :  I  shall  only  say,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  sex,  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
vent-'garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  his  mouth 
with  the  same  security  as  if  she  were  a  Vestal  How- 
ever, that  the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  corre- 
sponding with  me  by  this  method,  I  must  acquaint 
them,  that  the  cofiee-man  has  a  little  daughter  of  about 
four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated,  and 
will  lend  her  hand,  upon  this  occasion,  to  any  lady 
that  shall  desire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  farther  acquaint  my  fair 
readers^  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making  a  farther  pro- 
vision for  them  at  njy  ingenious  friend  Mr,  Motteux's, 
or  at  Corticelli's,  or  some  other  place  frequented  by 
the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  sex.  As  I  have  here  a 
lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  shall  there  erect  a  unicorn's 
head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  so  contrive  it  that  they 
may  put  in  their  intejligehcie  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
which  shall  convey  it  u2to  a  little  receptacle  at  the 
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bottom,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  these  two 
magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town  from  time  to  time 
with  what  may  tend  to  their  edification,  and,  at  the 
same  tim^,  carry  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  and  to  myself.  As  both  these  monsters  will  ba 
very  insatiable,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  paper, 
there  will  be  no  small  use  redound  from  them  to  that 
manufacture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  leflt  with  the 
keeper  of  the  lion,  with  a  request  from  the  writer  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  which  is  put  into  his  mouth, 
I  shall  communicate  it  to  the  public  as  it  came  to  my 
hand,  without  examining  whether  it  be  proper  nou^r 
rishment^  as  I  intend  to  do  for  the  fpture. 

"mr.  guardian, 
^^YouR  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured^ 
but  in  vain,  to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fieiir  sex,  by 
exposing  their  dress  whenever  it  launched  into  extre- 
mities.    Among  the  rest,  the  great  petticoat  came  un^i* 
der  his  consideration,  but  in  contradiction  to  what^ 
ever  he  has  said,  they  still  resolutely  persist  in  this 
fashion.^    The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  confess, 
altogether  the  same ;  for  whereas,  before  it  was  of  an 
orbicular  make,  they  now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed, 
so  that  they  seem  to  deny  access  to  any  part  but  the 
middle.     Many  are  the  inconveniences  that  accrue  to 
her  majesty's  loving  subjects  from  the  said  petticoats^ 
as  hurting  men's  shins,  sweeping  down  the  ware  of  in- 
dustrious females  in  the  street,  &c.     I  saw  a  young 
lady  fall  down  the  other  day,  and,  believe  me,  Sir,  she 
very  much  resembled  an  overturned  bell  without  a 
clapper,     Many  other  disasters  I  could  tell  you  of 
that  befall  themselves  as  well  as  others,  by  means  of 
this  unwieldy  garment.     I  wish,  Mr.  Guardian,  you 
•  would  join  with  me  in  showing  your  dislike  of  such  a 
monstrous  fashion,  and  I  hope  when  the  ladies  see  it 
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is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  wisest  men  in  England, 
they  will  be  convinced  of  their  folly. 

^*  I  ,am,  8 1 R,  your  daily  reader  and  admirer, 

**ToM  Plain/* 


No,  115,     THURSDAY,  JULY  23, 

'  Ingenium  par  materia  Juv. 

W  HEN  I  read  rules  of  criticism,  I  immediately  en- 
quire after  the  works  of  the  author  who  has  written 
them,  and  by  that  means  discover  what  it  is  he  likes 
in  a  composition ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  every 
man  aims  at  least  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful  in  others. 
If  I  find  by  his  own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy 
and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with  d  se- 
cret indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius  or  po- 
liteness dictating  to  the  world  on  subjects  which  I  find 
are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules  and  ob- 
servations in  criticism,  I  then  consider  whether  there 
be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words, 
clearness  and  delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good- 
breeding  in  his  raillery;  but  if,  in  the  place  of  all  these, 
I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I  must  beg 
such  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of  defer- 
ence for  his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  conform  myself 
to  his  taste. 

So  Maeer  and  Mtindungus  school  the  times^ 
And  write  in  rugged  prose  the  softer  rules  of  rhimes* 
'     Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic's  part. 
Instructing  doubly  by  their  matchless  art : 
Rules  for  good  verse  they  first  with  pains  indite^ 
Then  show  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write*   - 

Mr.  Coi^GRBYB  TO  Sir  R.  Temple* 

^  The  greatest  critiqs  among  the  ancients  are  those 
who  have  the  most  excelled  in  all  other  kinds  of  com« 
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position,  and  have  shown  the  Jieight  of  good  writrag 
even  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it 

Among  the  moderns  likewise,  no  critic  has  eVer 
pleased,  or  been  looked  upon  as  authentic,  who  did 
not  show,  by  bisr  practice,  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 
theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me,  who,  after  having 
given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  in  poetry 
find  prose,  obliged  the  world  with  several^  critical 
works.  The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  Prolu- 
sion on  the  style  of  the  most  famous  among  the  an- 
cient Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and  have  written  in 
epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as  well  as 
the  itiost  just  pieces  of  criticism  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  shall  make  the  plan  of  it  the  subject  of  this 
day's  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  used  to  be  present  at 
the  performances,  conversations,  and  disputes  of  all  the 
most  polite  writers  of  his  time*  Upon  this  bottond 
Strada  founds  the  following  narrative.  When  this 
pope  was  at  his  villa,  that  stood  on  an  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the  foUow-p 
ing  pageant  or  machine  for  his  entertainment  They 
made  a  huge  floating  mountain,  that  was  split  at  the 
top,  in  imitation  of  Parnassus.  There  were  several 
marks  on  it  that  distinguished  it  for  the  habitation  of 
heroic  poets.  Of  all  the  Muses  CalHope  only  made 
her  appearance.  It  was  covered  up  and  down  with 
groves  of  laurel.  Pegasus  appeared  hanging  off  the 
side  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  running  firom  his 
heel.  This  floating  Parnassus  fell  down  the  rivet  to 
the  sound  of  trumpet^,  and  in  a  kind  of  epic  measure, 
for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  «i>  huge  wheels,  three  on 
each  side,  that  by  their  constant  motion  carried  on  the 
machine  until  it  arrived  before  the  pope's  villa. 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  dis- 
posed in  stations  suitable  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters. Statins  was  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  tWo 
summits,  which  was  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  preci-* 
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pice,  and  hung  over  the  reat  of  the  mountain  iti  a 
dreadful  manner^  so  that  people  regarded  him  with 
the  same  terror  and  curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a 
daring  rope-dancer  whom  they  expect  to  fall  every 
moment 

Claudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  wluch 
was  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  more  smooth  and 
even  thantbe  former.  It  was  observed  lilsewise  to  be 
more  barren,  and  to  produce,  on  some  spots  of  ]t> 
plants  that  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gar- 
deners  call  exotics^ 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of  the 
mountain,  bemg  wholly  intent  upon  the  motion  and 
management  of  the  machine;  which  was  under  his 
conduct,  ^nd  was,  indeed,  of  his^  invention.  He  wail 
sometimes  so  engaged  among  the  wheels,  and  covered 
with  machinery,  that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared 
to  the  spectators,  though,  at  other  times,  by  the 
working  of  the  engmes,  be  was  raised  up^  and  became 
as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but 
ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nimbleness  and 
activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  toil 
imd  pains  that  were  requisite  to  climb  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about  the  bottom 
of  it 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  emi«r 
Bent  station,  and  had  a  greater  prospect  under  him 
than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the 
heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
mounting:  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But 
as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  the  mountain; 
while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet,  with 
great  difficulty,  kept  himself  from  sliding  off  his  back, 
insomuch  that  the  people  often  gave  him  for  gone,  and 
cried  out,  every  now  and  then,  that  he  was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  CaUiope^  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  lam^els 
wiich  grew  thick  dxiut  him,  and  almost  covered  him 
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with  their  shade.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
seen  in  this  retiriement,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to 
look  upon  Calliope  without  seeing  Virgil  at  the  same 
time. 

The  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  arrived  be- 
fore the  pope's  villa,  but  they  received  an  invitation 
to  landf  which  they  did  accordingly.  The  hall  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audience 
of  the  greatest  eminence  for  quality  and  politeness. 
The  poets  took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of 
the^  a  poem  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those 
immortal  authors  whom  they  represented.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  several  poems,  with  the  judgment  passed 
upon*  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agreeable  entertain^ 
ment  for  another  day's  paper> 


No.  116.     FRIDAY,  JULY  24, 


"IticUculum  acri 


Fortius  et  melius  m  Hoh. 

X  HERE  are  many  litde  enormities  in  the  world,  which 
our  preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  see  removed ;  but 
at  the  same  time  dare  not  meddle  with  them,  for  fear 
of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  Should  they 
recommend  the  Tucker  in  a  pathetic  discourse,  their 
audiences  would  be  apt  to  laugh  out  I  knew  a  pa- 
rish, where  the  top  woman  of  it  used  always  to  appear 
with  a  patch  upon  some  part  of  the  forehead :  the  good 
man  of  the  place  preached  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  al- 
most a  twelvemonth ;  but  instead  of  fetching  out  the 
spot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at,  he  only  got  the 
name  of  Parson  Patch  for  his  pains.  Another  is  to  this 
day  called  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Topknot,  for  reasons  of 
the  same  nature.  I  remember  the  clergy,  during  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were  very  much  taken 
up  in  reforpiing  the  female  world,  and  showing  the 
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Vanity  of  those  outward  ornaments  in  which  the  sex  so 
much  delighta.  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against 
a  white-wash,  and  have  known  a  coloured  ribbon  made 
the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  cler^  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  not  transported  with  these  indiscreet  fa- 
vours, as  knowing  that  it  is  hard  for  a  reformer  to 
avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  severe  upon  subjects  which 
are  rather  apt  to  produce  mirth  than  seriousness.  For 
this  reason  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  great  use  to 
these  good  men ;  while  they  are  employed  in  extirpa- 
ting mortal  sins,  and  cringes  of  a  higher  nature,  I 
should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out  of  indecencies 
and  venial  transgressions.  While  the  doctor  is  curing 
distempers  that  have  the  appearance  of  danger  or  death 
in  them,  the  Merry- Andrew  has  his  separate  packet 
for  the  meagrims  and  the  tooth-ach. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before  I  resume 
the  subject  which  I  have  already  handled,  I  mean  the 
naked  bosoms  of  our  British  ladies.  I  hope  they  wilj 
not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  still  beg  that  they  will  be  co- 
vered. I  shall  here  present  them  with  a  letter  on  that 
particular,  as  it  w^as  yesterday  conveyed  to  me  through 
the  lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a  Quaker,  and  is  as 
follows  : 


"  NESTOR  IRONSIDE, 


"  Our  friends  like  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find  thou 
beginnest  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee : 
we  shall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be  more  and 
more  enlightened.  Thou  gi^est  good  advice  to  the 
women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themselves  like  unto  our 
friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly  temptations, 
for  it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion  is  a  good  lion; 
be  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,  even  unto 
the  sink  of  Babylon ;  for  the  scarlet  whore  is  governed 
by  the  voice  of  thy  lion.     Look  on  his  order. 

Rome,  July  8,  1713.  ^  A  placard  is  published  here, 
forbidding  women  of  whatsoever  quality  to  go  with 
naked  breast^ ;  and  the  priests  are  ordered  not  to  ad«- 
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mit  the  transgressOTS  of  this  law  to  confession,  nor  to 
comniunion ;  neither  are  they  to  enter  the  cathedrals 
under  these  severe  penalties/ 

**  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly 
paper,  with  this  title  written  over  it,  The  Evening  Post, 
from  Saturday,  July  the  18th,  to  Tuesday,  July  the  21st 

*^  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance,  we  hope 
the  foolish  women  in  thy  own  country  will  listen  to  thy 
admonitions.  Otherwise  thou  art  desired  to  make  him 
still  roar  till  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  shall  tremble, 
I  must  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Nestor,  the 
whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee,  and  ex- 
pect to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  the  light,  as  thou 
mayst  speedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the  word. 
I  wish  it  heartily. 

"  Thine, 

^*  in  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy, 

Tom's  coffee-house  in  Bir-  ,,rw^       rw^  •• 

chin.lane,the23ddayof  '      "ToM  TeEMBLU.'* 

the  month  called  July. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I  should 
have  the  same  thought  much  about  the  same  time. 
My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  corre- 
spondence together,  and  act  by  concert  in  this  matter. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  ioin 
with  his  holiness  in  those  particulars  which  are  indiffe** 
rent  between  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the  reform-^ 
ation  of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of 
W  about  the  same  age,  and  consider  the  fashion  in  the 
same  view.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  resist  his 
bull  and  my  lion.  I  am  only  afi*aid  that,  our  ladies 
will  take  occasion  from  hence  to  show  their  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their 
naked  bosoms  only  in  opposition  to  popery. 
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<kra  fii  Dm  swu  '  Ovid. 

JLjookiko  over  the  late  edition  of  Monsieur  Boileau's 
works,  I  WM  very  much  pleased  with  the  article  which 
he  has  added  to  his  notes  on  the  translation  of  Longi*. 
nus.  He  tliere  tells  us,  that  the  sublime  in  writing 
rises  either  from  the  nobleness  of  the  thought,  the 
magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  turn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  from  all  these  three  in  conjunction  together.  He 
produces  an  instance  of  this  perfect  sublime  in  four 
verses  from  the  Athaliah  of  Monsieur  Racine.  When 
Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  represents 
to  Joad  the  high*priest,  that  the  queen  was  incensed 
against  him,  the  high-priest,  not  in  the  least  terrified 
at  the  news,  returns  this  answer. 

Celui  qui  met  vnfrein  h  lafureur  dtsfiots, 

Scait  austi  des  meckam  airSter  les  cmnplats^ 

Soumis  Qvec  respect  d  sa  volonte  sainte, 

Je  crams  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  rCai  point  d'autre  crainte. 

*  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows  also  how 
Co  check  the  designs  of  the  ungodly.  I  submit  myself 
with  reverence  to  his  holy  will  O  Abner,  I  fear  my 
God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him/  Such  a  thought  gives 
no  less  a  sublimity  to  human  nature,  than  it  does  to 
good  writing.  This  religrous  fear,  when  it  is  produced 
by  jiist  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  Power,  naturally 
overlooks  all  human  greatness  that  stands  in  competi* 
don  with  it,  and  extinguishes  every  other  terror  that 
can  settle  itself  in  the  heart  of  man ;  it  lessens  and 
contracts  the  figure  of  the  most  exalted  person ;  itdis« 
arms  the  tyrant  and  executioner,  and  represents  to  pur 
minds  the  most  enraged  and  the  most  powerful  as  al- 
togeth^  harmless  and  impotent 
Th^e  is  noti'tte  fortitude  which  is  j^pt  fo.uaded  up^ 
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on  this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  so  settled 
and  fixed  a  pature..  Courage  that  grows  from  consti- 
tution very  often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion 
for  it;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the 

'  soul,  breaks  out  on  all  occasions  without  judgment  or 
discretion.  That  courage  which  proceeds  from  the 
sense  of  our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  him 
that  made  us,  acts  always  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in  all  his 
actions  to  please  a  Being  that  is  Omnipotent.?    A  Bcr 

.  ing  who  is  able  to  crush  all  his  adversaries  ?  A  Being 
that  can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or 
turn  any  such  misfortune  to  hi?  advantage?  The  per- 
son who  lives  with  this  constant  and  habitual  regard  to 
the  great  Superintendent  of  the  world,  is  indeed  sure 
that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot  Blessings  miay 
appear  under  the  shape  of  pains,  losses,  and  disap- 
pointments, but  let  him  have  patience,  and  he  will  see 
them  in  their  proper  figures.  Dangers  may  threaten 
him,  but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  .will  either  not 
reach  himj  or  that  if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  instru- 
ments of  good  to  him:  In  short,  he  may  look  upon  all 
crosses  and  accidents,  sufferings  and  afflictions,  as 
means  Which  are  made  use  of  to  bring  him  to  happi- 
ness. This  is  even  the  worst  of  that  trian's  condition 
whose  mind  is  possessed  with  the  habitual  fear  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking.  But  it  very  often  hstppens,  that 
those  which  appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes,  appear  also 
as  such  to  him  who  has  human  natute  under  his  care, 
in  which  case  they  are  certainly  averted  from  the  per- 
son who  has  made  himself,  by  his  virtue,  an  object  of 
divine  favour.  Histories  are  full  of  instances  of  this 
nature,  where  n^en  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary 
escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as  have  inclosed  them^  and 
which  have  seemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  history, 
which  more  pleases  me  than  that  which  is  recorded  in 
the  life  of  Timoteon.    This  extraordinary  man  was 
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famous  for  referring  all  his  feticcesses  to  Providence* 
Cornelius  Nepbs  acquaints  us^  that  he  had  in  his  house 
a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence  among  the 
heathens.  I  think  no  man  was  ever  more  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  deity  whom  he  blindly  worshipped^  than  the 
^eat  person  I  am  speaking  of,  in  several  occurrences 
of  his  life,  but  particularly  in  the  following  one,  which 
I  shall  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 
^  Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
ass^assinate  Timoleon  as  he  was  offering  up  iiis  devo* 
tions  in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to  it^  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
their  purpose.  As  they  were  waiting  for  an  oppof  tu* 
nity  to  put  their  design  in  execution,  a  stranger  having 
observed  one  of  the  conspirators^  fell  upon  hiiti  and 
Mew  him.  Upon  which  the  other  two,  tliinking  their 
plot  had  been  discovered,  threw  themselves  atTimo- 
leon's  feet, :  and  confessed  the  whole  matter.  This 
stranger,  upoo  examination,  was  found  to  have  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  intended  assassination,  but  having 
several  years  before  ha,d  a  brother  killed  by  Ibe  con^ 
sph'ator^  whom  he  here  put  to  death,  and  having  till 
now  sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  r^venge^  hq 
chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in  the  temple,  who  bad 
planted  himself  there  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose^ 
Plutarch  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  speaking 
with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the  schemes  of  Providence^ 
which,  in  this  particular,  hod  so  contrived  it,  thfit  tho 
stranger  should,  for  so  great  a  space  of  time,  be  de- 
barred the  means  of  doing  Justice  to  his  brother,  until^ 
by  the  same  blow  that  revenged  the  death  of  one  inno- 
cent man,  he  preserved  the  life  of  another. 

For  my  pwn  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of 
Timoleon's  religion  should  have  his  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  mind,  or  thi^t  he  should  be  distinguished^ 
l>y  such  a  deliverance  as  I  have  here  related. 


yoL.IV.  Q 
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c  No.  1 1 8,     MONDAY,  JULY  S/. 


Largitor  in^rd 


Venter  ■  Pehs. 

1am  very  xvell  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion  hat?  given 
such  universal  content  to  all  that  have  seen  him.  He 
has  had  a  greater  number  of  visitants  than  any  of  hiii 
brotherhood  in  the  Tower.  I  this  morning  examined 
his  maw,  where,  among  much  other  food,  I  found  the 
foHowing  delicious  morsds. 


'O 


To  Nestor  IronsidCj,  Esq. 


"  MR,  GUARDIAN, 


^^  I A  M  a  daily  peruser  of  your  papers.  I  have  read 
over  and  over  your  discourse  concerning  the  Tucker, 
as  likewise  your  paper  of  Thursday,  the  l6th  instant, 
in  which  you  say  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regu- 
late them  from  head  to  foot  Now,  Sir,  being  by  pro-* 
fession  a  mantua-maker,  who  am  employed,  by  the 
most  fashionable  ladies  about  town,  I. am  admitted  to 
thetn  freely  at  all  hours,  and  seeing  them  both,  dressed 
and  undressed,  I  think  there  is  no  petson  bettier  qua- 
lified than  myself  to«erve  you  (if  your  honour  pleases) 
in  the  nature  of  a  Lioness.  1  am  in  the  whole  secret 
pf  their  fashion,  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in 
this  character,  I  will  have  a  constant  w^tch  ovier  them, 
and  doubt  not  I  shall  send  you  ivom  time  to  time  such 
private  intelligence,  as  you  will  find  of  use  to  you  in 
your  future  papers. 

'  ^*  Sir,  this  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you  will 
tiofc  let  me  lose  the  benefit  of  it :  but  that,  you  will  first 
hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with  anybody  else.  As 
a  sample  of  my  intended  services,  I  give  you  this  time*- 
ly  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will  shortly  see  in 
the.  exposing  of  the  female  ckedt,  whicb,^ia  defiance  of 
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your  gravity,  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more  and 
more;  so  that,  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  in 
some  fear  lest  my  pro^ssion  should  in  a  little  time  be- 
come wholly  unnecessary.  I  must  here  explain  to  you  a 
small  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  or  rather  an  orna- 
ment for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken  no- 
tice o£  This  consists  of  a  narrow  lace^  or  a  small 
skirt  of  iine  ruf&ed  linen,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  stays,  before,  and  crosses  the  breasts,  with* 
out  rising  to  the  shoulders;  and  being  as  it  were  a 
part  of  the  tucker,  yet  kept  in  use,  is  therefore  by  a 
particular  name  called  the  Modesty-piece.  Now,  Sir, 
what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  present  is,  that 
9t  a  late  meeting  of  the  stripping  ladies,  in  which  were 
.  present  several  eminent  toasts  and  beauties,  it  was  re*- 
solved  for  the  future  to  lay  the  modesty-piece  wholly 
aside..  It  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  lower  the 
stays  considerably  before,  and  nothing  but  the  unset** 
tied  weather  has  hindered  this  design  from  being  al^ 
ready  put  in  execution.  Some  few  indeed  objected  to 
this  last  improvement,  but  were  overruled  by  the  rest^ 
whx)  alleged  it  was  their  intention,  as  they  ingenuously 
expressed  it,  to  level  their  breast-works  entirely,  and 
to  trust  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 

^^lam,  SIR, 

**  (if  you  please, )  your  secret  servant, 

"Leonill^  Fi©leaf/' 

**1>EARSIR, 

**  As  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yesterday  brought 
in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  patron's  dinner,  but  by  the 
forwardness  of  bis  paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put  it  in^ 
(»  his  own  mouth,  which  does  not  enough  resemble  its 
prototypes,  whose  throats  are  open  sepulchres.  I  as^ 
^ure  you,  Sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider^  he  will  sooner  be 
Mt  tbaQ  h^d«    Witness  my  hand, 
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To  Nestor  Iroti&ide,  Esq- 

"  SAGE  NESTOR, 

"Lions  being  esteemed  by  naturalists  the  most  ge- 
nerous of  beasts,  the  noble  and  majestic  appearance 
they  make  in  poetry,  wherein  they  so  often  represent 
the  hero  himself,  made  me  always  think  that  name 
very  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  at  present 
going  about  seeking  whom  to  devour ;  and  though  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  your  account  of  the  derivation 
of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  hear 
you  are  about  to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity, 
by  producing  one  of  that  species  so  public-spirited,  as 
to  roar  for  reformation  of  manners.  I  will  roar  (says 
the  clown  in  Shakespear)  that  it  will  do  any  man's, 
heart  good  to  hear  me;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make 
the  duke  say,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again. 
Such  success  and  such  applause  I  do  not  question  but 
your  lion  will  meet  with,  whilst,  like  that  of  Sampson, 
his  strength  shall  bring  forth  sweetness,  and  his  en* 
trails  abound  with  honey. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  re- 
public of  beasts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king,  I 
must  condole  with  us  poor  mortals^  who,  by  distance 
of  place,  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  respects 
to  him,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  those  who  are  ush- 
ered into  his '  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr.  Button. 
Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  become  a  suitor 
to  you,  to  constitute  an  out-riding  lion;  or,  if  you 
ple^B^,  a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  ho- 
mage in  a  more  particular  manner  than  is  hitherto 
provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and 
then  miscarry  by  the  way,  at  least  the  natural  self-love 
that  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  any  thing  that  comes 
from  us  worthy  of  contempt!,  inclines  us  to  believe  so.. 
Me  thinks  it  were  likewise  necessary  to  specify,  by  what 
iQjtHind  a  present  from  a  fair  hand  ma]^  reach  his  brin- 
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died  majesty,  the  place  of  his  residence  being  very  unfit 
for  a  lady's  personal  appearance. 

"  I  am  your  most  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  N.  R." 

"  DEAR  NESTOR, 

*'  It  is  a  well-known  proverb,  in  a  certain  part  of 
this  kingdom,  ".love  me,  love  my  dog;"  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  respect  for  your  per- 
son, that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  lion.     *  *  »  " 

What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be  printed 
in  other  papers ;  wherein  the  lion  will  publish  his  pri' 
vate  intelligence. 


ti 


No.  120.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29. 

,^ —     » 

^ Nothing  lovdier  can  be  found 

In  woman^  than  to  study  household  good. 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.    Milton. 

A  Bit  for  the  Lion. 

SIR, 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  unicorn,  there 
is  no  question  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  push  very 
furiously  at  the  men;  for  which  reason  I  think  it  is 
good  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  make  the  lion 
roar  aloud  at  yewifl/e  irregularities.  Among  these,  I 
wonder  how  their  gaming  has  so  long  escaped  your 
notice.  You  who  converse  with  the  sober  family  of 
the  LizardSy  are  perhaps  a  stranger  to  these  viragos ; 
but  what  would  you  say,  should  you  see  a  sparkler 
shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and 
thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box  ?  or  how  would 
you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow  lady  herself  returning 
to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole 
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street  with  a  most  enormous  rap,  after  having  sat  up 
until  that  time  at  crimp  or  ombre  ?  Sir>  I-  am  the  hus* 
band  of  one  of  these  female  gamesters,  and  a  great 
loser  by  it  both  in  my  rest  and  my  pocket  As  my 
wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon  this  subject  might  b^ 
of  use  both  to  her,  and  . 

^^  Your  huinble  servant*' 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I 
not  caution  all  my  fair  wards  against  a  practice,  which, 
when  it  runs  to  excess^  is  the  most  shameful,  but  one, 
that  the  female. world  can  fall  into..  The  jU  conse- 
quences of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained  in  this 
paper.  However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  I 
shall  consider  them,  First,  as  they  relate  to  the  mind; 
Secondly,  as  they  relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamester, 
we  should  see  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and  matta^ 
dores.  Her  slumbers  are  haunted  with  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the 
play-season  returns,  when^  for  half  a  dozen  hours  to- 
gether, all  her  faculties  are  employed  in  shuffling,  cut- 
ting, dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and  no 
ideas  to  be  discovered  in  a  soul  which  calls  itself  ra- 
tional, excepting  little  square  figures  of  painted  and 
spotted  paper.  Was  the  understanding,  that  divine 
part  in  our  composition,  given  for  such  a  use?  Is  it 
thus  that  we  improve  the  greatest  talent  human  nature 
is  endowed  with  ?  What  would  a  superior  Being  think, 
were  he  shown  this  intellectustl  faculty  in  a  female 
gamester,  and  at  the  same  time  told  that  itwas  by  thi« 
she  was  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  allied  to  an<* 
gels? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imagiftations  with 

})ips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I  have 
ately  heard  of  a  new-born  child,  that  was  marked  "with 
a  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice  than 
their  understandings  and  imaginations.     What  hope 
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and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  sorrow  and  discontent,  break 
out  all  Itt  once  in  a  fair  assembly,  upon  ^o  noble  an 
occasion  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  ?  who  can  con- 
sider, without  a  secret  indignation^  that  all  those  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  their 
children,  husbands,  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  pro- 
stituted and  thrpwn  away  upon  a  hand  at  loo  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved  when  I  see  a 
fine  iVoman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly  from  such 
trivial  motives ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel 
agitated  and  discomposed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they  naturally 
give  themselves  up  to  every  diversion  which  they  are 
much  accustomed  to,  and  we  always  find  that  play, 
when  followed  with  assiduity,  engrosses  the  whole  wo* 
man.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her  own  family, 
takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic,  innocent 
endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam  than 
of  her  husband.  My  friend  Theophrastus,  the  best  of 
husbands  and  of  fathers,  has  often  complained  to  me;^ 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  late  hours  he  is  forced 
to  keep,  if  he  would  cjnjoy  his  wife's  conversation. 
When  she  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it  does 
not  arise,  says  he,  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  but 
from  the  good  luck  she  has  had  at  cards.  On  the  con-  . 
trary,  says  he,  if  she  has  been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly. a 
sufferer  by  it.  She  comes  home  out  of  humour,  is  an- 
gry with  every  body,  displeased  with  all  I  can  do  or 
say,  and  in  reality  for  no  other  reason  but  because  she 
has  been  throwing  away  my  estate.  What  charming 
bedfellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely  to 
meet  with,  that  chuse  their  wives  out  of  such  women 
of  vogue  and  fashion?  what  a  race  of  worthies,  what 
patriots,  what  heroes  must  we  expect  from  mothers  of 
this  make? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  conse* 
quences  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female 
adves^turersF*  It  is  so  ordered,  that  almost  every  thing 
which  corrupts  the  soul,  decays  the  body.    Th^  beau- 
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ties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally  de3troyed  by 
the  same  means.  This  consideration  should  nave  a 
particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  de- 
signed to  please  the  eye,  and  attract  the  regard  of  the 
other  half  of  the  species.  Now  there  is  nothing  that 
wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of  the  card^table^ 
and  those  cutting  pa$sions  which  naturally  attend 
them.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  com^ 
plexions,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a  female 
gamester.  Her  morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  repair 
her  midnight  watchings.  I  have  known  a  woman  car* 
ried  off  half  dead  from  basset,  and  have  many  a  time 
grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality  gliding  by  me  in  her 
chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  likefe 
spectre  amidst  a  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  short,  I  ne* 
ver  knew  a  tborough^paced*  female  gamester  hold  her 
beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is 
more  endangered  than  in  the  former.  All  play  debts 
must  be  paid  in  specie,  or  by  an  equivalent  The  man 
that  plays  beyond  his  income  pa,wns  his  estate ;  the 
woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mortgage  when 
her  pin-money  is  gone  j  the  husband  has  his  lands  to 
dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.  Now  when  the  female 
body  is  once  dipped,  if  the  creditor  be  very  importu^ 
liate,  I  leav^  my  reader  to  consider  the  consequences. 


No.  121.    THURSDAY,  JULY  8Q, 

tlinc  exaudiri  gendtus,  ir<eque  leontm*        Vihq. 

Roaringp  of  ^  Lion, 

"old  NESTOR, 

*^  JCiVER  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection 
of  that  useful  monument  of  yours  in"  fiutton's  coffee- 
house, I  have  had  a  restless  ambition  to  imitate  the 
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4'enowned  London  'prentice,  and  boldly  venture  my 
hand  down  the  throat  of  your  lion*     The  subject  of 
this  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  mem* 
ber,  and  which  has  made  a  considerable  noise  of  late^ 
I  mean  the  Silent  Glub.     The  year  of  our  institution 
is  1694,  the  number  of  members  twelve,  and  the  place 
of  our  meeting  is  Dumb's  Alley,  in  Holbom.     We 
look  upon  Ourselves  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Pythagd-^ 
reans,  tod  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  tbem^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  design,  that  "talking 
spoils  company."    The  president  of  our  society  is  one 
who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  owes  that  blessing 
to  nature,  which  in  the  rest  of  us  is  owing  to  industry 
alone.     1  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  greater  part  of 
US'  are  married  men,  and  such  whose  wives  are  re- 
markably loud  at  home:  hither  we  fly  for  refuge,  and 
enjoy  at  once  the  two  greatest  and  most  valuable  bless- 
ings^  company  and  retirement.     When  that  eminent 
relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,  published  his  weekly 
papers,  and  gave  us  that  remarkable  account  of  his 
silence  (for  you  must  know,   though  we  do  not  read, 
yet  we  inspect  all  such  useful  essays)  we  seemed  una*- 
nimous  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  our  secrecy;  but  it 
w^  unluckily  objected  that  he  had  just  then  published 
a  discourse  of  his  at  his  own  club,  and  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  happy  inactivity  of  the  tongue,  which  we 
expected  fi'om  a  man  of  his  understanding.     You  will 
"wonder,  perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate,  but  it 
will  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  I  tell  you  that  our 
lingers  are  as  nimble  and  as  infallible  interpreters  of 
our  thoughts  as  other  men's  tongues  are;  yet,  even 
this  mechanic  eloquence  is  only  allowed  upon  the  ^ 
weightiest  occasions.     We  admire  the  wise  institutions 
of  the  Turks,  and  other  eastern  nations,  where  all 
commands  are  performed  by  officious  mutes,  and  we 
wonder  thq^t  the  polite  courts  of  Christendom  should 
come  so  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  the  barbarians. 
Ben  Jonson  has  gained  an  eternal  reputation  among 
us  Jjy  his  play,  called  The  Silent  Woman.    Every 
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member  here  is  another  Morose  wjhite  tbt  club  is  j^itr 
ting,  but  at  home  may  talk  as  much  and  as  fast  as  hi$ 
family  occasions  require,  without  breach  of  statute* 
The  advantages  we  find  from  this  Quaker-like,  as* 
fcembly  are  many.  We  consider,  that  the  understand- 
ing of'  man  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of 
contradictions;  that  disputes,  which  are  of  no  weight 
in  themselves,  are  often  very  consideraliile  in  their  ef- 
fects/ The  disuse  of  the  tongue  is  the  Qn}y  effectual 
remedy  against  these*  All  party  concerns,. all  private 
scandal,  a.11  insults  over  another  man's  weaker  rear 
sons,  must  there  be  lost,  where  no  disputes  arisew 
Another  advantage  which  follows  feom  the  first,  (and 
whith  is  very  rarely  to  b/5  met  with)  is,  that  yve  are  all 
upon  the  same  level  in  conversation.  A  wag  of  my 
acquaintance  used  to  add  .a:  thirds  viz..  that,  if  ^yer 
we  debate,  we  are  sure  to  have  all  our  arguments  at 
our  fingers'  ends.  Of  all  Longinus's  remarks,,  we  are 
most  enamoured  with  that  excellent  passage,  where  he 
mentions  Ajax's  silence  as  one  of  the  noblest  ii^tances 
of  the  sublime,  and  .(if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  free 
with  ia  namesake  of  yours)  I  shoujd  think. that  the 
everlasting  story-teller,  Nestor,  had  he  bi^n  likened  to 
thd^^  ass  instead  of  our  hero,  he  had  suffered  less  by  the 
comparison.  ; 

*'  I  have  already  described  the  practice  and  senti- 
ments of  this  society/  and  shall  but  barely  mention  the 
report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  not  only  as 
mute  as  fishes,  but  that  we  drink. like  fishes  too;  that 
we'  are  like  the  Welshman!s  owl,  though  we  do  not  , 
sing,  we  pay  it  off  with  thinking,  .  Others  take  us  for 
arf  iassembly  of  disaffected  persons;  nay,  their  ^eal  to, 
the  government  has  carried  them  so  far  as  to  send,  laat 
week,  a  party  of  constables  to  surprise  us;  you  may 
easily  imagine  how  exactly  we  represented  the  Roman 
senators  of  old,  sitting  with  majestic  silence,  and  un- 
daunted at  the  approach  xif  an  army  of  Gauls.  If  you 
approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  ueied  not  deciareit  to 
the  world;  your  silence  shall  be  interpreted , as  con- 
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sent  given  to  the  honourable  body  of  mutes,  and  in 
particular  to 

"  Your  humble  jservant,^ 

"Ned  MuBf.  • 

"  P.  S;  We  have  had  but  one  word  spoken  since 
the  foundation,  for  which  the  member  was-  expelled 
by  the  old  Roman  custom  of  bending  back  the  thumb. 
He  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hochr 
8tat,  end  being  too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy, 
was  unfortunately  betrayed  into  a  lapsus  linguae.  We 
acted  On  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius;  and, 
though  we  approved  of  the  cause  of  his  error  as  just, 
we  condemned  the  effect  as  a  manifest  violation  of  hii 
duty." 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would 
have  roared  so  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.  My  next 
pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakespear's  lion  in  Pyrnr 
tnuife  and  -Thiabe,  roars  as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

"  MH.  IRONSIDE,  July  28,  1715. 

**  LwAS  afraid,  at  first,  you  were  only  in  jest,  and 
imd  a  mind  to  expose  our  nakedness  for  the  diversion 
of  the  town;  but  since  I  see  that  you  are  in  good  ear* 
nest,  and  have  infallibility  of  your  side,  I  cannot  for- 
bear returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  tako 
ofes,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised  me  to  give 
my  letters- to  the  lion,  till  we  can  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  you  through  oxxt  own  proper  vehicle. 
Now,  you  nmst  know,  dear  Sir,  that  if  you.  do  not 
take  care  to  suppress  this  exorbitaiit  growth  of  the  fe- 
male chest,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevitably 
perish.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four, 
inches,  by  what  I  have  ailready  made  over  to  my 
neck.  But  if  the  stripping  design,  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Kgleaf  yesterday,  should  take  effect.  Sir,  I  dread  to. 
tiunk  what  it  will  come  to.     In  short,  there  is  no  help 
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for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  must  go.  This  is  the  naked 
truth  of  the  niatten  Have  pity  on  me,  then^  ray  dear 
Guardian,  and  preserve  me  from  being  so  inhumanly 
exposed.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  follow  your  precepts 
as  much  as  a  young  woman  can,  who  will  live  in  the 
world  without  being  laughed  at  I  hisive  ho  hooped 
petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad 
tuckers,  whether  you  Succeed  or  no.  If  the  flying 
project  takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  last  in  wings,  being 
resolved  in  every  thing  to  behave  myself  as  becomes 

"  Your  most  obedient  Ward.*' 


No.  119.    TUESDAY,  JULY  f8. 

poOarum  vadet  mcmuB,  auxHio  qwt 
Sit  mihi  HoK. 

X  HERE  is  nothing  which  more  shows  the  want  of 
taste  and  discernment  in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying 
of  an  author  in  gross,  especially  of  an  author  who 
has  b^en  the  admiration  of  multitudes,  and  that,  too, 
in  several  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  the 
general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  undistinguishing 
critics.  Because  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Sophocles 
have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times^ 
^very  scribbler,  who  has  no  relish  of  their  beauties, 
gives  himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks  of 
them.  But  as  he  praises  these  he  knows  not  why, 
there  are  others  whom  he  depreciates  with  the  same 
vehemence  and  upon  the  same  account.  We  may 
^ee  after  what  a  different  manner  Strada  proceeds  in 
his  judgment  on  the  Latin  poets;  for  I  intend  to  pub- 
lish, in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of  that  Prolusion 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  Thursday.  I  shall 
therefore  give  my  reader  a  short  account,  in  prose,  of 
^very  poem  which  was  produced  in  the  learfied  as- 
isembly  there  described;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly  con<- 
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versatit  in  the  works  of  those  anckfnt  authors^  he  will- 
see  with  how  much  judgment  every  subject  is  adapted 
to  the  poet  whp  nmkes  use  of  it,  and  with  how  much 
delicacy  every  particular  poet's  way  of  writing  is  cha- 
racterised in  the  censure  that  is  passed  upon  it.  Lu- 
can's  representative  was  the  first  who  recited  before 
that  august  assembly.  As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard,  hii% 
poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  the  romantiQ  bravery  in  the  hero  of  it 
more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested  by 
the  Moors.  During  the  blockade,  they  made  his  on« 
ly  son  their  prisoner,  whom  they  brought  before  the 
walls,  and  exposed  to  his  father's  sight,  threatening  to 
put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  not  immediately  give  up 
the  town.  The  father  tells  them,  if  he  had  a  hundred 
sons,  he  would  rather  see  them  all  perish  than  do  an 
ill  action,  or  betray  his  country.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  if 
you  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying  the  innocent,  you 
m^y  do  it  if  you  please:  behold  a  sword  for  your  pur-^ 
pose."  Upon  which  he  threw  his  sword  from  the  wall, 
returned  to  his  palace>  and  was  able,  at  such  a  junc* 
ture,  to  sit  down  to  the  repast  which  was  prepared  for 
him.  He  was  soon  raised  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy 
and  the  cries  of  the  besieged.  Upon  returning  again 
to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  son  lying  in  the  pangs  of 
death;  but,  far  from  betraying  any  weakness  at  such  a 
spectacle,  be  upbraids  his  friends  for  their  sorrow,  and 
returns  to  finish  his  repast 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  exquisitely 
drawn  up  in  Lucan's  spirit  and  language,  the  whole 
assembly  declared  their  opinion  of  Lucan  in  a  con- 
fused murmur.  The  poem  was  praised  or  censured, 
according  to  the  prejudices  which  every  one  had  con- 
ceived in  favour  or  disadvantage  of  the  author.  These 
were  so  very  great,  that  some  had  placed  him  in  their 
opinions  above  the  highest,  and  ptbers  beneath  the 
lowest  of  the  Latin  poets.  Most  of  them,  however, 
agreed  that  Lucan's  genius  was  wonderftilly  great,  but. 
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at  the  same  time^  too  haughty  and  headstrong  to  be 
governed  by  art;  and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius^ 
learned,  btold,  and  lively,  bat,  withaly  too  tragical  and 
blustering.  In  a  tvord,  that  he  chose  rath^  a  great 
than  a  just  reputation;  to  which  they  added,  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets  who  deviated  from  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  t^e  assembly 
that  they  would  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  stran- 
ger who  had  been  adopted  into  it:  after  which  he  en- 
tered upon  his  subject,  which  I  find  ekhibited  to  my 
hand  in  a  speculation  of  one  of  my  predecessors. 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius^  gi^^s^  a.h  account 
of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends^ 
by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  which  had:  such  a 
virtue  in  it,  that,  if  it  toiiched  two  several  needles, 
when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move, 
the  other,  though-  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  moved 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells 
us  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed 
of  one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial^plate,  in- 
scribing it  with  the  four-and-twenty  lett^s,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  up- 
on the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of 
the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates,  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  so  as 
to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.  Upon 
their  separating  from  one  another  into  distafit  coun- 
tries, they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually 
iiito  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their  in- 
vention. Accordingly,  when  they  were  some- hundred 
miles  asunder,  each  of  themi  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  dialr plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write 
any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every 
letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occasion 
fpf,  upaking  a  Uttle  pause  at  the  end  of  «vely  word  at 
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sentence^  to  aVoid  confusibn.  .  TJhe  feiend,,m  the  mean 
while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle ;  moving  of  it- 
aeif  to  every  letter  which  that*  of  his  correspondeni 
pointed  at  •  By  this  means,  they  talked  together  across 
a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one 
another  •in  an' instant^  over  cities  or  mountains^  seas 
or  deserts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleased  with,  the  .vtifica 
of  the  poet,  who  represented  Lucretius,  observing  ve- 
ry well  how  he  had  laid  asleep  their  Attention  to  the 
fiimfJicity  of  his  style  in  some  verses,  and  to  the  want 
of  harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  tneir  minds  to  the  no* 
velty  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  experiment  which  he 
related.  Without  such  an  artifice,.  th6y  were  of  opi- 
nion that  nothing  would  have  sounded  more  harsh 
that!  Lucretius's  diction  and  numbers.  But  it  was 
plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of  the  assembly  were 
quite  of  another  mind.  These  allowed  that  it  was 
peculiar  to  Lucretius,  above  all  other  poets,  to  be  al- 
ways doing  or  teaching  something  that  no  other  style 
was  so  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater  pleasure 
to  those  who  had  a  true  relish  for  the  Roman  tongue. 
They  added,  further,  that  if  Lucretius  had  not  been 
embarrassed  with  the  difficulty  of  his  matter,  and  a, 
little  led  away  by  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  ther^ 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  perfect  than  his 
poem. 

Qaudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  famous  eontest  between  the  nightingale 
and  the  lutanist,  which  every  one  is  acquainted  with, 
especially  since  Mr.  Philips  has  so  finely  improved 
that  hint  in  one  of  his  pastorals. 

He  had  no  sooner  finished,  biit  the  assembly  rung 
'with  acclamations  made  in  his  praise.  His  first  beau-* 
ty,  which  every  on6  owned,  was  the  great  clearness 
and  perspicuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of  hi^ 
poem.  Others  were  wonderfully  charmed:  with  the 
smoothness  of  hi^  verse,  and  the  flowing  pf  his  nuim 
bers,  in  which  th^e  were  mme  of  those  «li9iotis  and 
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cuttings-off  so  frequent  in  the  works  of  other  poets. 
There  were  several,  however,  of  a  more  refined  judg- 
ment, who  ridiculed  that  infusion  of  foreign  phrases 
with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  numbers, 
that  cloyed  and  satiated  the  car  for  want  of  variety: 
to  which  they  likewise  added  a  frequent  and  unsea- 
sonable affectation  of  appearing  sonbrous  and  sublime. 

The  sequel  of  this  Prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of 
another  day. 


No.  122.     FRIDAY,  JULY  31. 

Nee  magis  expressi  vtdtusper  ahenea  signa.        Hoiu 

X  HAT  I  ipay  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  fast 
as  I  can,  I  shall  here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of 
Strada's  criticism  on  the  Latin  heroic  poets.  My 
readers  may  see  the  whole  work  in  the  .  three  papers 
numbered  115,  119,  122.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  authors  themselves,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
to  see  them  so  justly  represented;  and  as  for  those 
who  have  never  perused  the  originals,  they  may  form 
a  judgment  of  them  from  such  accurate  and  enter-? 
taining  copies.  The  whole  piece  will  show,  at  least, 
how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  else  should  call  him- 
self a  critic)  can  make  the  driest  art  a  pleasing  amuse- 
ment 

The  SeqtUel  of  Strada's  Prolusion. 

The  poet  who  personated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of 
the  chryso-magnet,'  or  of  the  loadstone  which  attracts 
gold,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  common  loadstone 
f^ttracts  iron.  The  author,  that  he  might  express 
Ovid's  way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  th^ 
cfaryso-magnet  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis. 
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^^Ml  was  sitting  by  a  well,"  says  he,  "  wheii  1  Was 
a  boy,  my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immediatdy  my 
father,  fastening  a  certain  stone  to  the  end  of  a  jiine^ 
let  it  down  into  the  well.  It  no  sooner  touched  the 
surface  of  the  water,  .but  the  ring  leaped  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  clurtg  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
drew  it  out  like  a  fish«  My  father,  seeing  me  wonder 
at  the  experiment,  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
it  When  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  went  about  the 
World  to  repair  mankind,  by  throwing  stones  over  their 
heads,  the  men  who  fose  from  them  differed  in  their 
inclinations,  according  to  the  places  on  which  the 
stones  fell.  Those  which  fell  in  the  fields  became 
plowmen  and  shepherds.  Those  which  fell  into  the  wai- 
ter >  produced  sailors  and  fishermen.  Those  that  fell 
among  the  woods  and  forests  gave  birth  to  huntsmen. 
Amoiiig  tiiie  rest,  there  were  several  of  them  that  fell , 
upon  mountains,  that  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
them.  This  last  race  of  men  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  the  search  of  these  precious  metals ;  but 
'Nature,  being  displeased  to  s6e  herself  ransacked, 
withdrew  these  her  treasures  towards  the  centre  of  the 
^artfa.  The  avarice  of  man,  however,  persisted  in  its 
former  pursuits,  and  ransacked  her  inmost  bowels,  in 
-quest  of  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Nature^ 
seeing  herself  thus  plundered  by  a  swarm  of  miners^ 
was  so  highly  incensed,  that  she  shook  the  whole 
place  with  an  earthquake,  and  buried  the  men  under 
their  own  works.  The  Stygian  flames,  which  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  deep  mines,  broke  put  at 
the  same  time,  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole 
mass  of  human  limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were 
burdened  aiid  baked  into  stone.  The  human  bodies 
that  were  delving  in  iron  mines  were  converted  into 
those  common  loadstones  which  attract  that  metal. 
Those  which  were  in  search  of  gold  became  chryso- 
magnets^  and  still  keep  their  former  avarice  in  their 
present  state  of  petrefaction. 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speakings  but  the 
Vol,  IV.  n 
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naeelnbfy  proaeuacad  thdir^i^in^HfifCtThsii*  •  Several 
iwisr^  8Q  token  wMi  'hi^  <eaiy  vimy  of  ^writi«g,  «nd  ibadr 
so  fomned  tbefir  iasles  fitpcm  it,  tk»t  they  hftd«noimli8]» 
4br  i«ny  compofiition  ^bich  mt»  iiot  framed  ia  Ubie 
43vidian  ihadiber.  A  gneat  ffnaiiity,  'faowjev^  ivieiie  <^.  «a 
eooiArary  opiokwi,  «irtiX  ^t  lengti),  dt  i«^as  dietcffimaitt^ 
•jiiy  a)pluFalily«of'VQioee^>tb»t  Ovid  highly  ideg^nied^jtipie 
faame  tof  a  ^mltty  ooan,  tbut  dhftt^s  langiuige  -was  f^ul*- 
^^  aod  itrmal,^aud  of  the  tmtaretcif  <t;he«6  things  whiob 
•0oat  nt^'labour  in  the  indention)  ^bui  are  ready  fouiMl 
ou't  to  a  itian  -  s  haad.  In  dbe  iaat  plaee,  rtfaey  all  agreedi 
4hat  the  gveatdsit  <ot]j6QlioB  wbidh  lay  against  Qm^ 
<bolh  aR5  to  his  life  land  'writings,  mw  his  Jbsdviag  to9^ 
jnuch  wit;  and  that  be  would  have  sracceaded  <batfl»r 
in  both,  had  he  rather  daec^bd  than  acMiudged  jit  Sta^ 
tins  stood  up  aoie&t,  with  ^a  iswielliag  ^nd  haoghty  ifdiv 
Iftiodwftde  the  foliomog  story  ^the  subject  of  his  pm0t 
A  Geroaoan  and  a  PorUiguese^  'when  Vienna  was 
:heai^d,  having  bad  fFeNfueoktoontests  of  mvalry^i^ore 
:|pfepariQg  for  a  single  iduel,  when  wi  a  sodden  <the 
walls  weore  attacked  by  the  leBemy.  Uipon  ^this^  bdih 
4he  Oernntn  and  Portagueee  ccmseoted  !bo  fACrifioe 
their  private  resentments  to  the  public^  and  to  ae# 
/who  could  signalize  himself  most  upon  tbie  coHMnon 
foe.  Each  of  them  did  wondiers  in  repeHiing  the^etqe- 
;ny  from  ddtfforent  pairte  of  the  m^.  1>he  (jnefrn^a 
'Was  at  lengfihiangaged  adxiidst  a  wh^le  attmy  of  Tmi»j 
iwtil  his  left  arm,  that  cheld  tbe  ^ield,  was  unf^eupte*- 
aiiately  Jlopped  off,  and  he  hi»i$elf  ao  sijtmned  wilbf^ 
^ow  he  had  received^  that  ^he  fell  >down  as  dead*  The 
Portuguese,  seeing  the  condition  of  his  rival,  ve^ry^e^-^ 
'ft^ously  flew  to  his  succouc,  dispersed  the  mjuitit^d^e 
4hat  were  gathered  about *bim,  and  fought  over  hiii|.#^ 
♦be  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  med«  white,/ ^e 
German  recovered  froita  bis  tranei^,  awl  I'ose  mp  U^ 
Xhe  assistajnce  of  the  Partii@«ieae,  ^ho,  4t  iliuia- »ihil^ 
•aft^,  had  M^right  a^,  <whi€h  Wdither«irordy  tn;^:t^ 
by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.-  He  woald  have  loBt  iijb  Uf«» 
^al  th^  is^e  tua^^  ti^y  a  i^fMo^  iwihich  was^aimod^t  his 
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btxky  hftd  »iiot  tbe  Qrehman  slain  the  tpeteoh  "vsho  \itasi 
^imiag  #;  hkn.  Tiiesib  t^ro  ooknprtiftbrs  for  fame  bavt- 
iiig  rc^odhned  svoh  mituai  oUigatroasy  now  fb«ight  ih 
fc0]iju!ttctiDa;  :atid  ias  the  one  was  only  abiie  to  imrii^ig^ 
4lte  swond,  and  the  other  the  shield,  nuMie  up  but  one 
iHRarrrior  Jbfatwiit  them.  The  Portuguese  covered  th^ 
Gerinafi^  whde  th^  German  dealt  desfraction  among 
the  etienyi  At  lengthy  finding  themselves  faint  with 
i0as  fof  Mood)  and  pesoiving  to  periih  nobly^  they  ad«- 
Wnnc^  to  the  «iost  shilttered  part  of  the  irall^  and 
threw  themselves  Aamv,  with  a  hu^  fragment  of  it, 
ikp^n  tiae  hearfs  of  the  i^esiegers. 

When  Statius  ceased,  the  old  iadtions  ittimedkrtel^ 
farobe  out  tocicermog  his  manner  of  wilting.  ^&me 
^^e  hiaii  very  load  acdaniations^  such  as  he  Imd  re^ 
^mvtd  ia  hie  life  time;  declaring  him  the  only  m^lk 
fi^ko  had  written  in  a,  styie  which  was  tt^y  iieroiea1> 
ftad  thai  he  was  aboTis  mil  others  in  hiJs  ^nte  m  well 
fts  in  Ms  uliction.  Otfaien;  censured  him  as  one  tiHinft 
went  teytmd  M  bomub  in  his  i^a^s  and  lexpr^i^ 
sions,  laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  conceptions,  the 
rumbling  of  his  numbers,  ami  the  dreadful  pomp  and 
bombast  of  his  expressions.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  select  jifdges,  who  moderated  bettieen  both  these 
extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that  there 
appeared  in  his  style  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but, 
withal,  so  much  smoke  as  sullii^  the  brjglitness  of  it. 
That  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  verse,  but  that  it  wa« 
the  majesty  rathisr  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  kkig.  That 
lie  was  often  towering  among  fhe  diMds,  but  oftevi 
inet  wilii  tbe  fitte  of  Zcaruis.  In  a  T^ord,  that  Statiui 
WBB  amotig  the  poets^  what  Alexander  the  Great  is 
kmong  heroeS)  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  of  gnsat 
fiiults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who  pro-r 
^ced  himself  upon  this  occasion.  His  subject  wlui 
the  fstory  of  The«tilla^  which  being  so  near  that  bf 
Joditfa,  in  aU  its  ciFciim8tances^  and  at  the  same  timtt 
translated  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  in  otie  of 

Ha 
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jMr.  Drydcn^s  miscellanies,  I  shall  here  give  no  farther 
account  of  it  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  assent* 
bly  declared  die  works  of  this  great  poet  a  snbject  ra-- 
ther  for  their  admiration  than  for  their  applause,  and 
that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  Virgil's  poetry,  it  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art  itself  and  not 
in  the  genius  of  tibis  great  man.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  envious  murinars  and  detractions  heard 
among  the  crowd,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently 
verses  in  him  which  flagged,  or  wanted  spirit,  and 
were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  faultless  than  beau- 
tiful. But  these  injudicious  censures  were  heard  with 
a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the 
foregoing  story. of  the  German  and  Portuguese  is  al- 
jmost  the  same,  in  every  particular,  with  that  of  the 
two  rival  soldiers  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  This 
Prolusion  ends  with  the  performance  of  an  Italian 
|>0€»t,  full  of  those  little  witticisms  and  conceits  which 
have  infected  the  greatest  part  of  modem  poetry. 


No.  123.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1. 


-  Hie  mums  aJieneus  esio 


Nil  conscire  nbi  HoR. 

:XH£R,£  are  a  sort  of  knight-errants  in  the  world,^^ 
who,  quite  contrary  to,  those  in  romance,  are  perpe- 
tually seeking  adventures  to  bring  virgins  into  distress, 
and  to  hiin  innocence.  .  When  men  of  rank  and  figure 
pass  away  their  lives  in  these  crimina}  pursuits  and 
practices,  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  render 
themselves  more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  inno- 
cent jxia^  c^n  be,  whatever  low  station  his  fortune  or 
birth  b^ve  placejd  him  in.  Title  and  ancestry,  render 
a  good  ixiau  moire  illustrious^  but  an  ill  one  more  con*- 
tempti^e. 
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Thy  father's  mmit  sets  thfee  up  to  view. 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light. 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous,    Cato. 

I  have  often  .wondered  that  these  deflowerers  of  in-<? 
nocence,  though. dead  to  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue 
and  honour,  are  not  restrained  by  compassion  and  hu^ 
manity.  To  bring  sorrow,,  confusion,  and  infamy  into 
H  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender  par^t,  and 
sttdn  the  life  of  a  poor,  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  ^that  can  never  be  wiped  oflF,  are  circum-^* 
stances,  one  would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  most 
^violent  passion  in  a  heart  that  has  the  least  tincture  of 
pity  and  ^ood^natinre.  Would  any  bne'  purchase  the 
gratMcatipn  of  a  mcmient  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  eii'^ 
tail  a  lasting  misery  on  others,  for  such  a  transient  sa-^ 
tisfaction.to  himself?  Nay,  for  a  satisfaction  that  is 
sure,  at  s^ne  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  re-i 
morse?  I  am  led  to  Ais  subject  by  two  letters  which 
i^ame  lately  to  my  hands.  The  last  of  them  is,  it 
seems,  the  copy  of  ope  sent  by  a  mother  to  one  who 
had  abused  her  daughter;  and  though  I  cannot  justi- 
fy her  sentiments,  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  they  arejsuch 
as  might  arise  in'  a/  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered 
its  temper  after  so  great  a' provocation.  I  present  the 
reader  with  it  as  I  received  it,  because  I  think  it  gives 
a  lively  idea  of' the  affliction- which  a  fond  parent  suf- 
fers on  such  an  occasion, 

"sift,  — ' ^shire,  July,  1713. 

"  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of 
my'  tenants,  whose  wife  was  formerly  a  servant  in  our 
family,  and,  by  my  grandmother's  kindness,  had  her 
education  with  my  mother  from  her  infancy;  so  that 
she  is  of  a  spirit  land  understanding  greatly  superior  to 
those  of- her  own  rank.  I  found  the  poor  woman  in 
the  utmost  disorder  of  mind  and  attire, .  drowned  in 
tears^  and  reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  rather 
like  stupidity  thah  grief.  She  leaned  upon  her  arm 
dyer  a  table,  upon  which  lay  aletter  folded  up  and 
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directed  to  a  certain  nobleman,  very  fiimdus  in  our 
parts  for  low  intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words):  for  de-r 
bauching  country  girls ;  in  which  number  is  the  unfor-r 
^unmate  daughter  of  my  poor  teoanl;^  a&  I  learn  from  the 
£olloivriQg  letter  written  by  hfsr  inoth^.  I  have  senrl 
you  here  a  copy  oi  iV^hidv  oxode  publie  in  ym» 
pafier,  may  perhaps  fmrnisb.  useM.  reflections  ta  mmjf 
taem  of  figure  dmA  quality,  wha  indulge  Ifhomaelv^ftiiy 
n  paj9$ioB  which  they  possfiss  b^t  if|  fqtqiiMwi  iritti  tb^ 
vilest  part  of  mankinid. 

"  MY  LORD, 

^^  LiLST  night  I  discavered  the  in^nvy  you  haMedm^ 
tei  my  dau^ftte0«  HeanFen  knows:  how  long  .and  piw'? 
€]fig  ai  torment  .thai!  ^hprt-Uvedy  shaisiefal  piMsuisei  pi 
ybajssinuiet  bcinig  upon  me;  uf)on]iBe^.fi!€mwhoi^.y0i| 
Bjevev  receii^ed  asuy  oibsicq;  This  considennfeion  alone 
should  ha^re  deterred  a  noble  mind  &omiso  ba^se  iui4 
lamgenero^id  an  act  £iit,  a,]as<l  what  is  all  the  gri^f 
tha^  must  be  my  shaire,  in  compariaon  cif  that  widi 
which  yon  haiei  requitacL  her  byiwhom  youi  hme  boeit 
obliged  ?  Loss  ofi  good  nanu^  ikngmsbcdBlusarlv.  shame 
iund  infamy,,  are.  what  must  me^JtMff9l&  nponi  her^ 
unless^  she*  gets  overdi^m  by  what  is  inuchiwo^i^  opeii 
jflBpudence,  professed  lewdnesB^  and  aibandoned  pro^ 
stitution*  7hesD  are*  thei  iiettiirnB  jicai  haiKe>h]^d€t  t« 
her,  for  putting  in  your  power  aid  herliveliliiaooid  an^ 
dependencCj^  her  virtue  and  reputation.  O,  my  Lord, 
shoald  my  son  have  practised  the  like  on  one  of  your 
daughters  I-^^I  know  you  swell  with  ibdignatias  at  the 
very  mention.  o£  it,  and  would,  tbiiik  h»  (kseuvcd^  k 
thQusaj:^! ,  deathsy  should  he  make  such  an  altexB^t 
upon-  the  honour  of  your  femily.  It  ia  weli,  mff  ILoitL 
And  is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter,  whom  stiiJ^ 
though  it  had  been  violated,  yout  mi^t  bave  laaivi^aiah 
ed  in  plenty,  and  evem  luxury,  of  gtseateu  aaoment  ten 
h&n  than)  ti^  my  diaugbteir'sv  whose  only  aastenanee!  k 
was  ?  audi  must  miy  son,,  void  o£  all  thfii  advaota^s^  e£ 
a  generous  education,.  nui£tb^.  I  a»y(.  conaiifeirr  amk 
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may  your  Lordship  be  excused  from  all  reflection  ? 
Eternal  ci&itkimely  atlaqd  thttr  gillKy  tide  which  claims 
exemption  from  thought^  ajid  arrogates  to  its  wearers 
the  prerog^iye  of  brutes.     Ever  curbed  be  its  false 
lustre,  which  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 
undoing.     Was  it  fov  tim  that  Idle  e)»a(ted  merits  and 
godlike  virtues  of  your  great  ancestor  were  honoured 
with  a  coronet,  that  it  might  be  a  pander  to  his  pos- 
Uffit^  Md(<»ip&it  ar  pmvilb^  ofi  dish<Hiouring<  th^  imjo-^  * 
ci^HtkmA)dei(im^^m? .  A^thiB^v&l^  the  laws  of  rewa^dst 
slmiA  ba  ijta^eited^  aiad  h^  who  is  geo^noua  aad  good 
sbQi*Mr  b^  ii)£ide  n  bfigg^n  and  ai  sla\«e;  that  indiuslnyj 
mdi  kdmet.  diligenoof  mmf  l»eep  bi9<  pwtej^itiy.  unspotted^ 
and  preserve  them  from  ruining  virgins^  md  makings 
^Me;£itt)iti0& nnhappji.  WfetK^b^dnesa  is  now  become 
mjfr  wevlftsQiogF  porti«>n !     Your:  critaiej  my  LcMrd^ .  wili 
ctoiwr  p$t4iiti0Bf  e^mi  u0.oii  l^*  beald.     I  &my  nob  aue^. 
fj^  i^rgirv<iQ^9;A'oi!m)r  biw)  fiuiingsiand  misdeeds^,  for  1 
rmim^  aAn  ff«gi)^e»  jwartkj  bui  shaili  cunse  yon  with  my* 
dyiflg  hiesA^,.  atid,  a;t>/  th^ '  laat  tren»efcidous  day  shalt 
bold' ibjrthi  id  iByarn^sc  my  oiucbi-wrongsd  ohik^  aed^ 
cajil  a^owk  ftw  ven^sanafi  on  her  dbfili^n     Ufnd6r  thiesQ* 
pFto^Qit  b<tf rora  of  mindi  1^  c^uldi  be?  coiiteol;  to  be  yianv^ 
qHef  tpvmeiAw,  ever  payings  you  mock  neverence,  andi 
sounding  inyfoxito  0MS|,  to  yom?  unutterablie  batbitag^/ 
thd  emptjK  {title;  which  iospired  you  w.ithi  presuibptioo^ 
t^  tem^ty,  wA  m^mwQii  my  diaiughten  to  comply., 

*^  Thus  have  I  given  i^dme  ve^t  te  ray/  somowj,  n^X' 
fern  I  Ui  %t^e»<  yom  ta^ne^eatance,  m  thad  your  sin 
]»|K]^  b&  forgiwui;  thd^  dkiftfi^  laM»<  bave  bee^  bDoken^. 
\mh  mnck  injuipy^  iroepanaWie  iiojury,  has  been^alsof dojiOf 
to  tno).  asdr  tto  ju^t  Jiidge  w)^  ift^fc  pandon)  that,  uatib 
IdjQu. 

**  Mr  BOltD, 

**  IS^Qur  coflscaswwfl  willihdf  yxta  to  mynwa^  " 
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fluid  fiwiai  in  terris  violentiusf  Juv, 

More  Roaringsf  of  the  Lion. 

*^  MR.  GUARDIAN, 

*^  Jdefore  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  proposals,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  an  unoommoa 
ferocity  in  my  countenance,  together  with  thie  remark- 
able flatness  of  my  nose,  and  extent  of  my  mJ6ath, 
have  long  since  procured  me  the  name  of  Lion  In  this 
our  university, 

"  The  vast  emolument  that,  in  all  probability,  ivill 
accrue  to  the  public  from  the  roarings  of  my  new*.'' 
erected  likeness  at  Button's,  hath  made  me  desirous  of 
being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  character,  as  I  ^m 
told  I  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my  pers<wi.  Where- 
fore I  most  humbly  propose  to^  you,  that  (as  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long  enough' 
or  loud  enough  against  all  the  things  that  are  roar« 
worthy  in  these  realms)  you  would  appoint  him  a  sub- 
lion,  as  a  Prafectus  Prwindas^  in  ^very  county  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  my  request^  that  I  may  be  in- 
stituted his  under-roarer  in  this  university,  town,  and 
county  of  Cambridge,  as  my  resemblance  does,  in  some 
measure,  claim  that  I  should. 

"  I  shall  follow  my  metropolitan's  example,  in  roar* 
ing  only  against  those  enormities  that  are  too  slight 
and  trivial  for  tlie  notice  or  censures  of  our  magis* 
trates,  and  shall  communicate  my  t-oarings  to  him 
monthly,  or  oftener,  if  occasion  requires,  to  be  inserted 
in  your  papers  cum  privilegio, 

*^  I  shall  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  im* 
prbvement  or  decay  of  punning,  and  may  chance  to 
touch  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  tuckers ;  but  I  will  roar 
aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  present,  a 
very  flourishing  society  of  people,  called  Loungers, 
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gentlemen  whose  observations  are  mostly  itinerant,  and- 
who  think  they  have  already  tx>o  much  good  sense  of 
their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  home  to  read 
other  people's, 

"  I  have,  Sir,  a  raven  that  shall  serve,  by  way  of 
Jackall,  to  bring  me  in  provisions,  which  I  shall  chaw 
and  prepare  for  the  digestion  of  my  principal ;  and  I 
do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  under  my  jurisdiction,  that 
whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  tbi«  good  design, 
}f  they  will  affix  their  informations  to  the  leg  or  neck 
of  the  aforesaid  raven  or  jackall,  they  will  be  thanfuUy 
received  by  their  (but  more  particularly 

.      **  Your)  humble  servant, 

From  my  Den,  at ^-» 

College,  in  Cambridge,  *^  LeQ  THE  SeCOND.'* 

My  ^9*  ' 

Nr  B,  The  raven  won't  bite, 

'^  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

**  Hearing  that  your  unicorn  is  now  in  hand,  and 
not  questioning. but  his  horn  will  prove  a  cornu-copim 
to  you,  I  desire  that,  in  order  to  introduce  it,  you  will 
consider  the  following  propoi^l.  i 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  dissertation  upon  horns ; 
the  province  she  has  chosen  is,  the  planting  of  them, 
and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,,  improvement,  &c. 
The  work  is  like  to  swell  so  much  upon  our  hands, 
that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  charge 
of  printing  it  without  a  subscription,  wherefore  I  hope 
you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  desire  those  who 
have  any  thing  by  them  refeting  to  that  part  of  natural 
)iistory;  to  communicate  it  to, 

**  gjR,  your  humble  servant, 

^<  Humphry  Bjnjcorn." 

"  SIR, 

"  I  HUMBLY  beg  leave  ta  drop  a  song  into  ydur 
lion's  mouthy  which  will  v^ry  truly  make  him  roar  like 
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any  nigh1aiigd».   Iti is? Wlen  int^myhaBidbhgpa^ 
and  18  a  very:  finet  imitadooD  of  tdie»  vrark9  of  many  ^ 
our  English  lyri<rs..  ItrctaMt  Iwt.baih^lyaircaptafeto 
to  all  those  who  admire  the  translatioiia  of  itdito 
dperasi  * 

Oh  the  cfi^rmmg  mpnth.of  M^  !• 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  !* 
When  the  breezes  fkn-  the  tl-efe«» 
EuIl»flbloe»«wfaaBbaadg»)r i  m 

>  Qh  what  J0^  cffor  prd^peCtf  3PieId ! 
Charming  joys  our  prospects  yield !  .       ^ 

b  a  new  Uveiy  when  we  see  every  , 

Bnsh  and'  meadow^  tree  and  field'  ■  $ 

Bush,  &c. 

iir. 

Oh  bow  fresh  the  morning  aJI^^ 
,  ,        Charming  fresh  the  morning  air!  ^      > 

When  the  zephyrs  and' the' Heiferr 
Thteircdbrifeapiiitllreath  oomparo"!!.  m  ■ 
lh«ari35c.  i 

m 

Oh  h(Jw  fiVie'  our  evcinih|  walk  ?*  * 

^hemtiing;  fine '  ouii  evemns^  walfe  ? 
When  tho  nigbttng^  deilgMlngit ; 
With  her  sc»g>ugp^d8  mx  Ulfc- »  ■  ■  ■" « 
tV^ith  ber^So, 

¥;. 

Oh>h«m  awecrl  at  light  tDid9tt»  !' 
Chanaiag  sweet  at.  night  to  imm  I 
On  mossy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 
Of  a  gentle  purling' stteam——* 
Ofa^te.  . 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lass  \ 
Charming  kind  the  country  lass ! 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 
F«ira^graen^wll  qwtb?iy!Mfi  ^'^i   i> 
Jfbra^te. 
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Ohhotrsweet  it  h  to  sp7 f  " 

--    ..   Cbarroi«g  ^wtet  it  ia  to,  spy ! 
At  the  conclusion  her  conmslon. 
Blushing,  cheds^jf  an4  4QW4iTcatt  gsffe--*-?*^- 
Bluabihg/Sfc.  * 

vrft. 

Oh  the  cooling^ciicds.  an4  pfi^m.! 

Charming  cooling  curd§  and  cream  \ 

When  all  is  oyer  she  givea.  her, lover, ^ 

'Wh©  oa  hter  sktmmibg^dish'earyes  1^  Ramie>-«-*« 

^yhQ  on,  &c.- 

^^  IftR,  I&ONSIDE,,  July  SO. 

^'  I  HAVE  always  been  very  much  pleased  withtfcho 
of  libose  cKeaCUres,  wfiicfe'  bfekig  of  a  foreign 
grottsdi,  «re  bwDw^t  into  6iir  isfctrid  for  show :  I  may 
say,  the«  lias' not  been  a  l4gcr,  lleopard,  elepbairt,  oif 
faygfcge«n,  for  .^ome*  yea^^ah  pust,  in»  this  naitiorr,  bat  I 
hflure.ti^kieifc  th«r,paFt?i€fular  dkriensions,  and  ani'aWte  to 
giw  ft  very  good;  descrtption  6#  th«m.  Bbt  1  i^tr^t 
ownj  I  n«v«r  ba«i^  a  greater  cia*iosi<^'  to  vibit  aityof 
these  strangers)  thain  ymui*  tion.  'Accordingly  1  came 
yesterday  tof  townf^,4§«ing  Able  telwait^nolon^r  fbrfaft? 
w«aitoer;  and  madttvrtiia*  Haste  lco«ld  td  Mr.  W^^ 
^0n?a,  wIm^  rea'd%i(3€ftdHi5cted  me'tp'hig  deri  of  sftitf^.' 
He  ia  reaily  a  eiie4#u#e  of  a-s  hdWe  a  pfresehceas  Ihatte 
seen^  he  kas  gfaticfeur  and  gootf  humour  in  his  toun- 
tenance,  T^hich*  coinwand  both*  our  love  and  resptsct ; 
Wa  shaggy  inai^  and  whiifcers-  are  peculiar  graces.  Ja 
ihortj^  ITtio  hot  queistion  but  he  will  prove  a  worthy 
$Upport€P  of  British  honour  arid  virtue,  especially  when 
issistedl  by  the-  tmieom.  Yotr  naust  thinb  I  would  not 
waifcupowhfffi^^ithoii*  aniorsel  tdgain  hisfavotir,  and 
Had  providM' wha*  I  hoped  would' have  plfeased,  btrt 
^s.  uolii«kily  f^ev^ttted^  by  t4ie  preserice'  of  q.  bear^ 
^hkh.  cGiwtan%5  a»  I  approaehed  with  my  presentj^ 
thnevr  hia*  eyes  in  my  way,  etndi  stetrecE  me  ottt  of  my 
'•sokitkm.  L  musfr  not  forget  to  tell  you;  ijiyyouil- 
g«>  daughter  and)  youp  ward  is'  hard  ait  worjt  abpu(r  Jref 
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tucker,  having  never  from  her  infancy  laid  aside  the 
modesty-piece.    lam,  venerable  nes tor,   , 

**  Your  friend  and  servant,  P,  N/* 

**  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some  of  your  lion* s  roarings, 
that  a  creature  of  such  eloquence  should  want  a  tongue,  but  be  has 
other  qualifications  which  make  good  that  deficiency.** 


Ka  134.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14. 

♦  ^ 

Matranccprteterfademmlcentarp&ssts, 

(Jatera,  m  Catia  est,  dcndasA  veste  tegentis^        Hor. 

JVIy  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  some  time,  1 
iiud  that  several  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  in 
the  country  to  his  disadvantage.  .  One^of  my  corre- 
ijpondents  tells  me,,  it  is  confidently  reported  of  him^ 
jq  their  ps^rts,  that  he  is  silenced  Vy  authority ;  an^ 
other  informs  me,  that  be  hears  he  t^ras  sent  for  by  a 
messenger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  ^im  away  with  all 
his  papers,  and  that  upon  exmnipiitioQ  he  .was.  found 
to  contain  several  dangerous  thii^s  in  his  maw..  I 
must  npt  omit  another  report  which  has  been  raised 
by  such  a^  ar^  enemies  to  me  f^nd  my  lion,  namely^ 
that  he  is  starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not 
had  a  good  m%als  meat  for  this  fortnight  I  do  here* 
by  declare  these  reports  to  be  altogether  groundless; 
and  since  I  am  contradicting  common  fame,  I  must 
likewise  acquaint  the  world,  tb^t  the.  story  of  a  two 
hundred  pound  bank-bill  bdng  conveyed  to  me  through 
the  mouth  of  my  lion,  h^^  no  foundation  of  truth  in 
it.  The  matter  of  fact  is  this ;  my  lion  has  not  roared 
for  these  twelve  days  past,  by  reason  that  bi^  prompt*' 
ers  have  put  very  ill  i^or,ds  jn  his  mouth,  and  such  as 
he  could  not  utter  with  common  honpur  and  decency. 
Notwithstanding  the  ado^onitions  I.  have  given  my 
(porrespondents,  many  of  them  have  crammed  great 
quantities  of  scaiidal  down  his  throaty  othiers  havQ 
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choked  him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  Siome  of  them 
have  gorged  him  with  so  much  nonsense;  that  they 
have  made  a  very  ass  of  him.  On  Monday  last^  iifiK>n 
examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant  French  Tory,  ilnd 
the  day  after  a  virulent  Whig.  Some  have  been  so 
mi3cfaievous  as  to  make  him  fall  upon  his  keeper,  and 
give  me  very  reproachful  language ;  but  as  I  have  pro* 
mised  to  restrain  him  from  hurting  any  man's  reputa-* 
tion,  so  my  reader  may  be  assuted  that  I  myself  shall 
be  the  last  man  whom  I  will  suffer  him  to  abuse; 
However,  that  I  may  give  general  satisfaction,  I  have 
a  design  of  converting  a  room  in  Mr.  Button's  house 
to  the  Lion's  Library,  in  which  I  intend  to  dciposit  the 
several .  packets  of  letters  and  private  intelligence 
-which  I  do  not  communicate  to  the  public.  These 
manuscripts  will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may  af*- 
ford  good  lights  to  future  historians  who  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  present  age.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the 
lion  is  an  animal  which  has  a  particular  regard  for 
chastity,  it  has  been  observed  that  mine  has  taken  de« 
light  in  roaring  very  vehemently  against  the  untucker* 
ed  neck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  still  de^ 
termined  to  roar  louder  and  louder,  till  that  irregularity 
be  thoroughly  reformed. 

^*  COOD  MB.  lEONSIDE, 

"  I  must  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your 
lion  is  grown  a  kind  of  bull-beggar  among  the  women 
where  I  live.  When  my  wife  comes  home  late  from 
cards,  or  commits  any  other  eqormity,  I  whisper  in  her 
ear,  partly  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  that  I  will  tell  the 
Hon  iff  her.  Dear  Sir,  do  not  let  them  alone  till  you 
iiave  made  them  put  on  their  tuckers  again.  What 
can  be  a  greater  sign,  that  they  tbem^lves  are  sensible 
they  have  stripped  too  far,  than  their  pretending  to 
caXL  a  bit  of  linen,  which  will  hardly  cover  a  silver 
groat,  their  modesty^piece  ?  It  is  observed,  that  this 
inpdest^-piece  still  sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  wh^ 
knows  where.it  will  fix  at  last? 
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^^  Tott  ttMCBt  JhMKWy  Sir,  I  !Bm  «,  iTaHoej  me^tobaiiM:^ 
ia»i  lini^d  semenol  ycsii&t  in  a  coixoKsrj  where  ike  women 
abm^  jiodbiiftg  tkntt  their. lejes.  Utpon  iwy  resturn  to 
Emgl^aid  [  it^fES  ahndat  fOflt  of  cotmieinatnQe  to  see  tmy 
^etty.couvutr^-^iNMien  iaying  opmi  thedr  tiianiis  wim 
m  anach  liberality,  thdirgli  At  thftt  (time  anany  of  thcni 
MTQre  etDiicaaied  no&der  the  modest  shade  of  the  tedcer^ 
I  ,$0011  afler  imanri^  aTiery  &ie  woinaxi,  ivho  eivmy^ 
goes  in  <he  ieitreiDity;tif  the  fitshiim.  I  was  {deased  M 
thttok,  ae  feverjr  maiiried  ivian  nmst,  that  I  should  muke 
<j«iJy  di$cowories  in  the 'dear  'creatunc,  which, were  xrm*- 
jt»0wtn  to  the  rest  lof  the  worid.  But  since  this  new 
airy  tfiekshion  is  come  tup,  j^v&ry  ox¥e'«  eye  isaus  faiwiiiar 
witisi  her  ^as  nni&ie,  iipr  I  ksui  positivefy  affinn, :  that  hw 
oiecic  is  grown  csight  indbes  within  these  three  ifearsw 
Add  w^at  naaiiieB  me  ivefsMe  when  I  think  of  it,  that 
pnett^  foot  and  aivcle  are  now  expcosed  to  the  s^ht  olf 
tim  "^iwie  wdrid,  which  made  wsty  very  hei&rt  danee 
witl]i|]i  cfie^-wben  i  fkst  fouoditnyself their  ivopnelon  At 
is  a,ll  Bfif^earaiace  the  cnrtaki  is  riskig,  I  &iid  a  parcel 
of  rascaUyyouag  feHows  in  tiae  neighbmErhood  are  itt 
hopes  'k)  be  presented  wiith  ^some  new  scene  everjrday. 

"In  short,  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  up** 
on  me.  Instead  of  being  acquainted  wiih  her  person 
more  than  other  men,  I  have  now  the  least  share'  of  it. 
When  she  is  at  home  she  is  <xmtimaa!ly  muffled  up, 
iq&d  cxmceaied  in  miote,  OEiorniag  gtMirns,  and  handker- 
chiefs ;  but  strips  every  afbernoon  to  appear  in  paUte. 
F(Or  ouj^t  I  can  £nd,  when  she  has  thrown  aside  half 
her  clothes,  she  be^s  to  think  herself  half  idresseii 
Now,  Sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  to  think  of  reforming  this  fashion,  fey 
showing  .the  immodesty  rof  it.  If  you  expect  to  make 
femaJe  proselytesi:. you  must  convince  them,  that,  it 
they  wiosuld  get  husbands,  they  must  not  show  all  be* 
fom  marruige.  I  am  sure,  had  my  wile  been  dnesaed 
}»eb)T&  I  married  her  as  she  is  at  present,  she  would 
have  ffstisfied  a  good  half  of  my  curiosity.  Many  a 
Qiau  has  been  hindered  &om  kj^mg  (Hit  Iiis^monc^'ati 
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#isb9iv,  ^1^  iteisg  4be  prmcipid  figwes  -^jf  iit  hAng  out 
before  the  doon  I  have  often  observed  a  cudt^u^  pa)S«- 
s^itgerqsQ  9ibtentaw4o  these  ob^Qts  which  *he  could  !see 
4or  liQMiybUilg,  tJbdBt  he  ibot)k  ao  ^nQtioee  of  the  master,  of 
<the  >»jb^Aiv,  who  ivas  ^ootitiaaaUy  *cr jiisg  out,  ''  'Pj^ety,  geQ« 

^ ^  /^ f ha^e I^M  you ^t ithebeginaiJig  of  itbis  kSiler,  how 
Jiilahomet^^  ^sfae-^dadotpics  are  ebliged  to  >coyer  theit'* 
^lelve^;  you  byve  ^kktely  (inforiaaied  <as,  from  tha  forei^ 
^ewepapecfi,  of  the  ^gulatipns  which  the  p^ope  is  now 
/leaking  «,i]@KMig  ^the  Homan  ladies  in  this  .pai'ticular; 
4iod  1  hope  our  British  dawes^  aotwithstimddng  ^bey 
ks^i^  the  fioest  fiking  in  (tbe>world,  mU.  be  .content  to 
fshow  no  moFe  of  ^ti^m  tthan^wbat  tbeloi^B  to  ^the  face 
aad  KtQ  •the  *nedc  pr^iperly  i^pieaxkiog.  ■.  Their  bai^  tair 
is  UB  e^ficnse  forJiieir  being  iHfaked. 

'^  Y^o^  kiww,  Sir,  that  jrnlfbe.  ^beginning  of  the  la^ 
4ieutmy  tibere  msi$  B.im6i  af  xsuiUjamoDg  ;us  who  /Galled 
4ii9in^iv£»»«iV;diftmites^  and  ^piewed  in  (pubUc  withoist 
clothes.  This  heresy  i«iay  i^ing  ^uip  an  (the  .otiher  sex» 
if  you  -40  np*.  iput  a  timely  iStap  to  it,  there  being  so 
mt|!)y  jfi  jElU  pul^ic  plaoes^  ;whQ  ^bow  so^great  an  ineli^ 
iwitian  io  be  cEvil»8.  ^ 
i  "I  am,  iSiR,  >&€:*' 


9=^ 
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'  n   miiiin  mil  nTi..,M (fii^a      , 

«A>  ^ooiD^Qoni^ji^ce  is- to  the  ^ soul  what  health  isrta 
Jtbe^b^^;  it  preserves  ^qi  constant  ease  and  . serenity 
^vUhmm*  f#4  oiQre  thaovcoui^tervay^  aU  the.ical^mi- 
fi^  i^^i^  #^iotipns  ^bida  iC^n  pQS^ibly  bei^U.u^.  I 
know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  m&t 
At.f^iHiiny*<^i4  ref  roaQ^,.and4^^naotiind  any  method 
.pf  .q^tii^  tibj^  (SQ4il  undi^r  it^^m^  .besides  .this  single 
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one,  of  our  being  conscidus  to  ourselves  thatlve  do 
not  deserve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleased  with  that  pass-*- 
age  in  Don  Quixote,  where  the  fantastical  knight  i& 
represented  as  loading  a  gendeman  of  good  sense 
with  praises  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the  gentler- 
man  makes  this  reflection  to  himself  :^  *  How  grateful 
is  praise  to  human  nature !  I  cannot  forl^ar  being  se-^ 
cretly  pleased  with  the  commendations  I  receive^ 
though  I  am  sensible  it  is  a  madman  that  bestows  them 
on  me.'  In  the  same  manner,  though  we  are  often 
sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed  upon  us  are 
.uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have 
neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
us,  we  cannot  forbear  being  grieved  at  what  they  say. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  natural  to 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  I  have  taken  a  particular 
pleasure  in  observing  the  conduct  of  the  old  pfailoso«» 
.phers,  how  they  bore  themselves  up  against  the  ma^ 
lice  and  detraction  of  their  enemies. 
1  The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,  is  to  be  al-^ 
ways  exercised  in  such  things  as*  are  praise-worthy* 
Socrates,  after  having  received  sentence,  told  his  friend^ 
that  he  had  always  accustomed  himself  to  regard  truth 
and  not  censure,  and  that  he  was  not  troubled  at  his 
condemnation,  because  he  knew  himself  free  from 
guilt.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  th.at  he  heai'd  the  ac* 
cusations  of  his  two  great  adversaries,  who  had  uttered 
against  him  the  most  virulent  reproaches.  '  Anytus  and 
Melitus,'  says  he,  *may  procure  sentence  against  me, 
but  they  cannot  hurt  me.'  This  divine  philosopher  was 
so  well  fortified  in  his  own  innocence,  that  he  neglect- 
ed all  the  impotence  of  evil  tongues  which  were  en-, 
gaged  in  his  destruction.  This  was  properly  the  sup- 
port of  a  good  conscience,  that  contradicted  the 
reports  which  had  been  raised  against  him,  and  cleared 
him  to  himself. 

Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  chose  to  retort 
the  injury,  by  a  smart  reply,  than  thua  to  disarm  it 
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with  Veapect  to  themselves.  They  show  that  it  stiing 
them,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  the  address 
to  make  their  aggressors  suffer  with  them.  :  Of  this 
kind  was  Aristotle's  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him 
with  long  and  bitter  invectives.  *  You,'  says  he,  ^  whb 
are  used  to  suffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  ddigiit; 
I,  who  have  not  been  used  to  utter  them,  take  no  . 
pleasure  in  hemng  them.'  Diogenes  was  still  more 
severe  on  one  who  spoke  ill  of  him :  *  Nobody  will  be- 
lieve you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than 
thc^  would -believe  me  should  I  speak  well  of  you.'"  •  > 

In  these,  and' many  other  instances  I  could  produce, 
the  bitterness  of  the  answer  sufficiently  testifies  the 
iineasiness  of  mind  the  person  was  under  who  made  it 
I  would  rather  advise  my  reader,  if  he  has  not  in  this 
cast  the  secret  consolation  that  he  deserves  no  such 
reproaches  as  aretcast  Upon  him„  to  follow  the  advice 
of  jEpictetus.  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thee,  consider 
^whether  he.has  truth  on  hts  side;  and  if  so,  reform 
thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not  affect  thee.  When 
-Anaximander  was  told,  that  the  very  boys:  laughed  att 
4iis  singing;  *  Ay?'  'says  he^  *.then  I  must  learn  to  sing 
•better. '  But  of  all  the  sayings  of  philosophers^  which 
J  have  gathered  together  for  my  own  use  on  this  occar 
jsion,  there  are  none  which  carry  in  them  more  can>- 
dotir  and  good  sense  than  the  two  following  ones  of 
l^lato. ',  Being  told  that  he  had  m^ny  enemies  who 
f  p(rice  ill  of  him,  '  It  is  no  matter, '  said  he,  '  I  will  live 
^o  that  none  shall  believe  theift.'  Hearing,  at  another 
.tiou^j  that  an  intimate  friend  of  his:  had  spoken  A&- 
rtractingly  of  him ;  -  L  ani  sure  he  would  hot  do  it, '  says 
die;  '*iif  he  had  not  some.reason  for  it.'  This  is  the 
;surest,;as  weU  as  the  noblest  way,  of  dicawing  the  sting 
sput  of  a  reproachj  and  the  true  metiiod  of  preparing  a 
jnan  for  that  great  and  only  relief  against  the  pains  of 
scalumny,  a  good  canmen/ce.    . 

•  J^designpd  in  this  essay, ,  tj6  show,  that  there  is  ho* 
.^hapjiiness: wanting  to, him  who  is  possessed  of  this  ex- 
^ceUeiitirame  ol  mind/  and  that  no  person  can  be 

Vol.  IV.  '  I  - 
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misercible  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  i  find 
this  subject  so  Well  treated  in  one  of  Dr.  South's  ser* 
monsy  diat  I  shall  fill  this  Saturday's  paper  with  a 
passage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's  heart 
bum  within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  author,  having  shown  the  virtue  of 
a  good  conscience  in  supporting  a  man  under  the 
greatest  trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes  with 
representing  its  force  and  efficacy  in  the  hour.of  death. 

^  The  third  and  last  instance,  in  which,  above  aU 
ptfiers,  this  confidence  towards  God  does  most  emi- 
nently show  and  exert  itself,  is  at  the  time  of  death ; 
which  surely  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both 
the  strength  and  worth  of  every  principle.  When  a 
man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of  this  world, 
to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  ac- 
counts to  God ;  at  which  sad  time  his  memory  shall 
serve  him  for  litde  else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a 
frightful  review  of  his  past  life,  and  his  former  extra* 
Tagances  stripped  of  all  their  pleasure,  but  retaining 
their  guilt :  what  is  it  then  that  can  promSse  him  a  fiaur 
passage  into  the  other  world,,  or  a  comfortable  apipear- 
ance  before  his  dreadful  Judge  when  he  is  there?  not 
all  the  friends  and  interests,  all  the  riches  and  honours 
under  heaven,  can  speak  so  much  as  »  word  for  hin^ 
or  one  word  of  comfort  to  him  in  that  condition ;  they 
may  possibly  reproach,  but  they  cannot  relieve  him. 

'  No ;  at  this  disconsolate  timfe,  when  the  busy 
tempter  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex- and  trou- 
ble him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and 
i^scompose  him,  and  the  setdement  of  worldly  affaiis 
tjQ^disturb  and  confound  him ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  things 
cottspire  to  make  his  sick-bed  grievous  and  uneasy: 
nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins,  and 
speak  life  in  titie  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscienccL 

'  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts 
of  heaven  descend  updn  his'* weary  head,  like  a  re- 
freshing dew,  or  shower  trpott  a  parched  ground.  It 
shall  give  him  i^it^p  lively  earnests^  and  secret  antici^ 
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pations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his  soul 
go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly^  and  lift  up  its  head 
with  confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the 
comfort,  which  it  conveys  at  this  season,  is  something 
bigger  than  the  capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and 
unspeakable,  and  not  to  be  understood  till  it  comes  to 
be  felt. 

*  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  dll  the  pleasures^ 
and  trash,  and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  man,  and  pursue  the  greatest  rigours  of  piety, 
and  austerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself 
such  a  conscience,  as,  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all 
the  friendship  in  tlie  world  sh|ill  bid  him  adieu,  and 
the  whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  dis- 
miss the  soul,  and  close  his  eyes  with  that  blessed  sen- 
tence, "  Well  done  thou  good  and  fiuthful  servant^ 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord?" 


No.  ,136.    MONDAY,  AUaVST  17- 

Noctes  atqne  diespatet  atrijanua  diti$.  Vrao. 

OOME  of  our  quaint  moralists  have  plea^^  them- 
selves with  an  observation,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  coming  into  the  world,  but  a  thousand  to  go  out  of 
it  I  have  seen  a  fanciful  dream  wrfiten  by  a  Spani* 
ard,  in  which  he  introduces  the  person  of  Death  me- 
tamorphosing himself,  like  another  Proteus,  into  innu- 
merable shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the  fatality 
of  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  distempers  and 
accidents  that  destroy  the  life  of  man ;  Death  enters 
first  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire,  a  little  after  he  appears 
like  a  man  of  snow,  then  jroUs  about  the  room  like  a 
cannon  ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill : 
after  this  he  transforms  }|irpself,  of  a  suc^den,  into  a 
fiword,  then  dwindles  ^successively  to  a  dagger,  to  ^ 
bodJiiUj^  to  a  crpoke^  pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  ha^n   The 
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§paflmrd']5' design,  Jby  this  allegory,  was  to  show  the 
9)any  assaults  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  and 
to  let  his;  reader  see  that  there, was  scarce  anything  in 
^a,ture  so  v^ry  mean  and  inconsiderable,  but  that  it 
was.  able  tp  overcome  him  and  lay  his  head  in  the  dust 
t^ remember  Monsieur  Paschal,  in  l}is. reflections  on 
Providence,    has   this   observation   upon  CromweU'S: 
death.   '  That  usurper,'  says  he,  '  who  had  destroyed  the 
royal  family  in  his  own  nation,  who  had  made  all  the 
pritjces  of  Europe  tremble,  and  struck  a  terror  into 
Kome  itself,  was  at  last  taken  out  of  the  world,  by  a 
'  5?t  of  the  gravel.     An  atom,  a  grain  of  sand,'  says  he,; 
j  that  would  have  been  of  no  sighificancy  in  any  other 
part  of  the  universe,  being  lodged  in  such  a  particular 
place,  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  to  bring  about 
the  jnost  happy  revplution,   and  to  remove  from  the 
lace  of  the  earth  thi^  troubler  of  mankind..'  .  Jn.sb.prt^^ 
swarms  of  distempers  are  every  where  hovering  over 
us;  casualties,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether 
we  wake  or  sleep,  sit  or  walk,  aire  planted  about  us  in 
ambuscade ;  every  element,  every  climate,  every  sea- 
son, all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  p,re  more,  casualties  incident  to  men  than 
women,  as  battles,  sea-voyages,  with  seyeral  dangeroy^ 
^ade$  and  professions,  that  often  prov«  fatal  to  the  prac-, 
tiopers.  I  have  seen  a  treatise  written  by  a  learned 
p^iysician  on  the  distempers  peculiar  to  those  who 
work  in  stone  pr  marb|p.  It  has  been  therefore  ob- 
served by  curious  men,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,, 
there  are  more  males  brougl^t  into  the  world  than  fe? 
malea*  .Providence,  to  supply  this  waste  in  the  spe- 
des,  has  made  allowances  for  it  by  a  suitable  rpdun7 
dancy  in  the  male  sex.  Those  who. have  made  the 
picest  calculations  halve  found,  I  think,  that,  taking 
gne  year  with  another,  there  are. about  twenty  boys 
produced  to.  nineteen  girls.  TThis  observation  is  so 
yell  grounded,  that,  I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to  four, 
that  there  ajjpear  more,  male  than  female  infants  iij 
f very  weeklyjbill  of  mortality.     And  what^ean  he. 9. 
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more  demohstrative  argument  for  the  superintehdency 
^f  Providence  ? 

:.  There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  particular 
station  and  way /of  life.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once 
saying,  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  something  new. 
and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.  Upon 
communicating  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
going  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a 
collection,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  aeveral  deaths 
that  had  happened  in  his  county  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  year,  and  send  them  iip  to  me  in  the  form  of 
Such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  >vill  here  see 
that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  '  To  make  it 
the  more  entertaining,  he  has  set  down,  among  the 
real  distempers,  some  imaginary  ones,  to  which  the 
country  people  ascribed  the  deaths  of  some  of  their 
neighbours.  I  shall  extract  out  of  them  such  only  as 
seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fevers, 
apoplexies,  small- pt)x;  and  the  like,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters  4 

Of  a  quick-set  hedge                       _  2 

Two  duels,  viz. 

First,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitch-fork  1 

Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a  brown  jug -r  -1 

'  Bewitched  13 
Of  an  evil  tongue  9 
Crossed  in  love  7 
Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henroost  1 
Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  gentle- 
woman of  the  parish  1 
Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream  Q 
Took  cold  sleeping  at  church  11 
Of  a  sprdn  in  his  shoulder  by  saving  his  dog  at 

a  bull-baiting  ''1 

Lady  B — ^-^'s  cordial  water;  2 

'    Knocked  dowa  by  a  quart  botticf  '1 
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Frighted. out  of  hb  wits  by  a  headless  dog  with 

saucer  eyes  1 

Of  October  25 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawliag  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  1 
Old  woman  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft  3 
Climbing  a  crow's  itest  1 

Chalk  and  green  apples  4 

Led  into  a  horse- pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whisp  I 
Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the  trained  bands  1 
Over-ate  himself  at  a  house-warming  1 

By  the  parson's  bidl  2 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  squire'^  house-dog  2 
Shot  by  mistake  I 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor  $ 

Of  the  Merry-Andrew  I 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch  1 

Old  age  100 

Foul  distemper  0 


Ko.  137.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18. 


"Sdnctus  haberi 


Juttitiaque  temLXyfincHa  dictisque  mereris  f 

4gno9bo  procerem  Juv. 

JtloRACE,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  greatest 
writers  in  almost  every  age,  have  exposed,  with  all  the 
strength  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  vanity  of  a  man's 
valuing  himself  upon  his  ancestors,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  true  nobility  consists  in  virtue,  not  in 
birth.  With  submission,  however,  to  so  many  great 
authorities,  I  think  they  have  pushed  this  matter  a 
little  too  far.  We  ought,  in  gratitude,  to  honour  the 
posterity  of  those  who  have  raised  either  the  interest 
or  reputation  of  their  country,  and  by  whose  labours 
we  ourselves  are  more  happy,  wise,  or  virtuous  than 
we  should  have  been  without  them.    Besides,  natu^- 
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rally  ^peakin^  a  man  bid&  fairer  for  greateess  of  soul, 
who  is  the  descendant  of  worthy  ancestors,  and  has 
good  blood  in  his  veins^  than  one  who  is  conie  of  an 
ignoble  and  obscwe  parentage.  For  these  reasons  I 
think  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived  from  an  illustri- 
ous hne,  is  very  justly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a 
man  of  equal  merit  who  has  no  claim  to  hereditary  ' 
honours.  Nay,  I  think  those  who  are  indifferent  in 
themselves,  and  have  nothing  else  to  distinguish  theni 
but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration  even  upon  tiiat  ac- 
count, and  to  be  more  respected  than  the  common 
run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vulgar  extraction. 

After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honours  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than  are  due 
to  them  upon  this  account  The  first  are  such  who 
are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice  and  ignorance  taint 
the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behavioiu*  degrades 
and  disennobles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as 
much  as  birth  and  family  aggrandise  and  exalt  him. 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  nav  man  of  an 
elevated  merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an  in- 
significant and  wortiiless  man  who  is  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes :  or,  in  other  words, 
behold  with  contempt  a  person^  who  is  such  a  man  as 
the  first  founder  of  their  family  ^Vas,  upon  whose  re-^ 
putation  they  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those  whose  qua- 
lity sits  uppermost  in  all  their  discourses  and  behavi- 
our. An  empty  man,  of  a  great  family,  is  a  creature 
that  is  scarce  conversible.  Youread  his  ancestry  in 
his  smile,  in  his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.  He  has,  indeed, 
nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employment  to  his 
thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  important 
points  which  he  is  always  discussing  within  himself. 
A  gentleman  of  this  turn  began  a  speech  in  one,  of 
King  Charles's  parliaments:  "Sir,  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  liJirn  at  a  time ''  upon  which  a  rough,  ho- 
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uest  gentleman  took  bim  up  short,  "I  would  fitm 
know  what  that  gentleman  means:  is  there  any  one  in 
this  house  that  has  not  had  the  honour  to  be  borh:as 
well  as  himself?"  The  good  sense  which  reigns  in  our 
nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed  this  starched  beha* 
viour  among  men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  know 
that  every  gentleman  will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of 
equality/  But  there  are  many,  who  have  had  their 
education  among  women,  dependants,  or  flatterers, 
that  lose  all  the  respect  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
them,  by  being  too  assiduous  in  procuring  it 
I  My  Lord  Froth  has  be^n  so  educated  in  punctilio, 
that  he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow 
to  the  degree  of  the  person  he  converses  with.  I  have 
seen  him  in  every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  fa- 
miliar nod  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation  ^gn.  I 
remember  five  of  us^  who  were  acquainted  with. one 
another,  met  together -one  morning  at  his  lodgings,* 
when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  distinguish  us^at 
bis  first  entrance.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  came 
into  the  room,  but  casting  his  eye  about,  "  My  Lord 
auch  a  one,"  says  he,  "your  most  humble  servant. 
Sir  Richard,  your  humble  servant.  Your  servant, 
Mr.  Ironside.  Mr.  Ducker,  how  do  you  do?  Hah! 
Frank,  are  you  there?" 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to.  discover  a  man 
whose  heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds,  that 
have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  nursery,  younger 
brothers  that  have  been  brought  up, to  nothing,  super-> 
annuated  retainers  to  a  great  house,  have,  generally, 
their  thoughts  taken  up  with  Httle  else. 

I  had  some  years  ago  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name 
Mrs.  Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never  marry  beneath 
herself,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  maid  in  the  four- 
scorth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  chronicle  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  forty 
years  of  her  life  in  recounting  the  antiquity,  marriages; 
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exploits,  and  alliances  of  the  Ironsides.  Mi^s.  Martha 
conversed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  who 
were  likewise  of  good  families,  and  bad  been  very 
cruel  all  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
every,  one  of  them  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  said  their 
prayers  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  the 
best  women  in  the  world.  If  they  saw  a  fine  petticoat 
at  church,  they  immediately  took 'to  pieces  the  pedi- 
gree of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes 
to  heaven  at  the  confidence  of  the  saucy  minx,  when 
l;bey  fopnd  she  was  an  honest  traidesman's  daughter. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pious  indignation  that 
would  rise  in  them  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived 
plentifully  on  an  estate  of  his  own  getting.  They  were 
transported  with  zeal  beyond  measure,  if  they  heard 
of  a  young  woman's  matching  into  a  great  family,! upon 
account  only  of  her  beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money. 
In  short,  there  was  not  a  female  within  ten  piles  of 
them,  that  was  in  possession  of  a  gold  watch,  a  pearj' 
«eckkce,  or  a  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  they  exa- 
mined her  title  to  it.  My  aunt  Martha  used  to  chide 
me,^  very  frequently,  for  not  sufficiently  valuing  nly-? 
self.  She  would  not  eat  a  bit  all  dinner  time,  if,  at  an 
invitation,  she  found  she  had  been  seated  below  her^ 
self;  and  would  frowti  upon  me  for  an  hour  together, 
f{  she  saw  me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  baronet 
As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
whom  she  had  refused  in  her  youth,  she  declared  to 
pie,  with  great  warmth,  that  she  preferred  a  man  of 
quality,  in  his  shirt,  to  the  richest  man  upon  the 
Change,  in  a  coach  and  six.  She  pretended  that  our 
family  was  nearly  related,  by  the  mother's  side„  to  half 
a  dozen  peers;  but,  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  we  always  keiSp  it  as  a  secret  among 
ourselves.  A  little  before  her  death,  she  was  reciting  to 
me  the  history  of  my  forefathers;  but  dwelling  a  little 
longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  actions  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Ironside,  who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edghill 
fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate j&w^.'  and  asked,  "What 
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was  all  this  to  me?"  npon  which  she  retired  to  her 
doset,  and  fell  a  scribbling  for  three  hours  together, 
in  which  time,  as  I  afterwards  found,  she  struck  me 
out  of  her  will,  and  left  all  she  had  to  niy  sister  Mar^ 
garet;  a  wheedling  baggage,  that  used  fo  be  asking 
questions  about  her  great  grandfather  from  morning  to 
night  She  now  lies  buried  among  the  family  of  the 
Ironsides,  with'  a  stone  over  her,  acquainting  the  reader 
that  she  died  at  the  age  of  eigh^  years,  a  spinster,  and 
that  she  was  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Ironsides.  After  which  follows  the  genealogy,  drawn 
up  by  her  own  hand. 


No.  1 38.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  1^. 


Inctnditque  amjmmfamie  vementis  amort,      Vixd. 

X  HERE  is  noting  which  I  study  so  much,  in  thi 
course  of  these  my  daily  dissertations,  as  variety.  By 
this  means,  every  one  of  my  readers  is  sure,  some  time 
or  other,  to  find  a  subject  that  pleases  him ;  and  aU 
most  every  paper  has  some  particular  set  of  men  for 
its  advocates.  Instead  of  seeing  the  number  of  my 
papers  every  day  increasing,  they  would  quickly  lie  as 
a  drug  upon  my  bands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up 
the  appetite  of  my  guests,  and  quicken  it,  from  time 
to  time,  by  something  new  and  unexpected.  In  short, 
I  endeavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the  same  manner 
as  Eve  does  the  angel,  in  that  beautiful  description  of 
Milton. 

So  saying,  with  dispatchfiil  looks  in  haste 
She'  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
/  What  Or4er,  so  contrivd  as  not  to  mix 

Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring. 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother  yields. 
In  India  east  or  ^est^  or  middle  shore^ 
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In.PoBtlis  or  the- Funic  coast,  or  whera 

Alcinous  reign  d»  fruit  of  all  kinds^  in  coat 

Bough  or  smooth  rined^  or  bearded  husk^  or  shell. 

She  gathers,  tribute  large^  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  uasparing  hand  ■     ■     ■  Tirra  BooH. 

If,  by  this  method,  I  can  furnish  out  a*  9pten£d$ 

farrago^  according  to  the  compliment  lately  paid  one 

in  a  fine  poem,  published  among  the  exercises  of  the 

last  Oxford  act,  I  have  gained  the  end  which  I  pro* 

pose  to  myself. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  showed  how  the  actions 
of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers  should  excite  us  tm 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous;  I  shall  herl^ 
observe,  that  a  regard  to  our  posterity,  and  those  wb6 
are  to  descend  from  us,  ought  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  influence  on  a  generous  mind  A  noble  soul  would 
rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  should  make  his 
children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  lookedl 
upgn  as  a  reproach  to  those  who  shall  live  a  hundred 
years  after  him.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  m 
more  pleasing  thought,  to  a  man  of  eminence,  than  to 
consider  that  his  posterity,  who  lie  inany  removes  from 
hino,  shall  make  their  boast  of  his  virtueif^  and  bo  hp* 
noured  for  his  jsake.        ,  ^ 

Virgil  represents  this  consideration  as  ati  incentive 
of  glory  to  ^neas,  when,  after  having  shown  him  the 
>ace  of  heroes  who  were  to  descend  from  him,  Anchi* 
ses  adds»  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamusadhucvirtutemextendetefacHsf 

And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  punue 

The  paths  of  honour  ?  .■■'■■  Mr.  Drtosk* 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passc^e  in  Virgil, 
where  iEneas  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  his  great 
descendants,  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  particular 
beauty,  wh)(^  I  do  not  know  any  one  has  taken  no- 
tice of.  The  list  which  he  has  there  drawn  up  was  in 
general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name,  but  more 
particularly  to  compliment  Augustus,     For  this  rea- 
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son,  Anchises,  who  shows  iEheas  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  descendants  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  breaks  hjs  me- 
jAsoS  for  *he  sake  of  Augustus,  whom  he  singles  out 
immediately  after  having  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the 
"tobst  illastridus^perjson'who  was  to  rise  in  that  empire 

:  ^hich  the  other  had  founded.  He  was  impatient  tb 
describe  his  posterity  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
glo^y,  and  therefore  passes  over  all  the  rest  to  come  at 
this  great  man,  whom,  by  this  means,  he  implicitly 
represents  as  making  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
^amongst  them.  By  this  artifice,  the  poet  did  not  on- 
4y  give  his  emperor  the  greatest  praise  he  could  bestow 

"  upon  him,  but  hindered  his  reader  from  drawing  a  pa^ 

'  ralteli  which  would  have  been  disadvantageous  to  him, 
had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place;  that  is, 
<affer  Pompey  and  Caesar,  who  each  of  them  eclipsed 

^  the  other  in  military  glory, 
i    Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Au- 

'  :gustus  than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age 
having  tried  to  outrival  one  another  on  that  subject, 
iie  never  received  a  compliment,  which,  in  my  opi- 
tlibn,  cikn  be  compared  for  sublimity  of  thought,  to 
that  which  the  poet  here  makes  him.     The  English 

'  Teader  may  see  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dry  den's 

'  translation,  for  the  original  is  inimitable.  ^ 

Hie  vir  kic  est,  kc. 

But  next  behold,  tjie  youth  of  form  divine^ 
Caesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  lii\e ; 
Augustus*,  promised  oft,  and  long^  foretold, 
./  —  -,•  Sfent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  old ; 
Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 
Afric,  and  India,  shall  his  pQiw*r  obey^  .  ^ 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway  \- 

^  Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 
^*  Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around,  ^         * 
And  his  brdad  shoulder^  with  thieir  light  are  crowh*d. 
At  his  fore3een  approach,  already  quake 
..  The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Maeotian  lake.    .    -  r 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar; 
And  ihreafrtihg  oracles  denounte  the  war.         >,  •  ; 
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Nile  hears  him  kitocking  at  his  sevenfold  gaues;   *.'.<. 
And  seeks  his  hidden  springs  aiid  fears  his  nephew's  hVes. 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 
.  Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slewj  • 

Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar,       ' 
.   And  dipp*d  his  arrows  in  Lernaean  gore. 
,  Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 
•         -By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car,  ' 

From  Nisus*  top  descending  on 'the  plains ;  >  i 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour  ? > ^ 

I  coyld  &how,  out.  of  Other  poefs^'  thp  sq,me  Ijind  of 
vision  as  this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief  persons  of 
the  poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  sight  of  those 
who  were  to  descend  from  them;  but,  instead  of  that, 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  rabbinical  story,  which  has  in 
it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is  therefore  verjj 
dmusirfg.  '  .     : 

:  ^*  Adam,"  say  the  Rabbins,  "  a  little  after  his  crea^ 
tion^  was  presented  with  a  view  of  all  those  souls  whd 
were  to  be  united  to  huhfian  bodies^  and  take  their 
turn  after  him  upon  the  earth.  Among  others,  th^ 
vision  set  before  him  the  soul  of  David.  Our  great 
ancestor  was  transported  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful 
an  apparition;  but,  to  his  unspeakable  grief,  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  to  be  conversant  among  men 
the  ijpace  of  one  year. 

.Osteridentterrishunc  tanthmfata,nequeultrd 
*'"■  ,  Essesintnt, 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  finea|)iece  of 
hurnan/,nature,..  begged.' that  three  score  'and:  ten  year^s 
(wjhich  he  beared  ;WQuld:  be  the  age  of  man  in  David!s 
tittle)  might  be  taken;. out  of  his  own  lifey.and  added 
tP:tha|;  pf.Davidv:  Accordingly,"  say  the.  Rabbins, 
i^Adam  falls  short  of  a.  thousand. years,  which  >.as  to 
have  beeji  tbe  complete  term  of  his  life^  by  ju^t  so 
ipaany  years  a5  make  up  the  life  of  David. .  Adam 
baying.liyed  93b  years,  and  David  70."  .:\'-  .  . 
L  J6i3  5tQry  >vas  invent^ed,  to  show  the  high  apiriioft 
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which  the  Rabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God's 
own*  heart,  whom  the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  con- 
temporary, coqld  not  mention  without  rapture,  where 
he  records  the  last  poetical  composition  of  David,  *of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of  the 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel' 


No,  139.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  SO. 

prisca  fides  facto,  sedfama  peiennis,      Vi  R  g. 
^       .  "most  venerable  NESTOR, 

A  FIND  that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted 
with  the  voice  of  your  Hon.  His  roarings  against  the 
tucker  have  been  most  melodious  and  emphatical.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ladies  will  take  M^arning  by 
them,  and  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages;  for  I 
ohsenre  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourself  have  told  us,  is 
made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  long  considered  with  myself  how  I  might  express 
my  gratitude  to  this  noble  arrimal,  that  has  so  much 
the  good  of  our  country  at  his  heart  Aft^  many 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length  -resolved  to 
do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  history  of  his  spe- 
cies, and  extracting  out' of  all  authors  whatever  may 
redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  I  shall  have  no  manner  of  regard  to  what  Esop 
has  said  upon  the  subject,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have 
been  a  republican,  by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he 
often  gives  to  the  king  of  beasts;  fmd  whom,  if  I  had 
time,*  I  could  convict  of  falsehood  and  forgery  in  al- 
most every  matter  of  fact  which  he  has  related  of  this 
generous  animaL  Your  romance  writers  are  Hkewise 
a  set  of  men  whose  authority  I  shall  build  upon  very- 
little  in  this  case.    They  all  of  them  are  born  with  a 
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particular  antipathy  ta  lions,  and  give  them  no  more 
quarter  Chan  they  do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to 
meet  them.  There  is  not  one  of  the  seven  champions^ 
but,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  encounters  with 
a  lion,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  always  gets  the  better 
of  hini«  In  short,  a  knigbt'^errant  lives  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates 
him  more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a 
4lragon.  Had  the  stories  recorded  of  them  by  these 
writers  been  true,,  the  whole  species  would  have  been 
destroyed  before  now.  After  having  thus  renounced 
•ftU  fabulous  authorities,  I  shall  begin  my  memoirs  of 
the  lion  with  a  story  related  of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
and  extracted  by  him  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  an  histo- 
rian of  undoubted  veracity.  It  is  the  famous  story  of 
Androcles,  the  Roman  slave,  which  I  premise  for  the 
sake  of  my  learned  reader,  who  needs  go  no  fietrther  in 
it,  if  he  has  read  it  alreadv. 

"  Androcles  was  the  slave  of  a  noble  Roman,  who 
was  proconsul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault, 
.for  which  his  master  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had 
Aot  he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  out  of  his  hands, 
and  Ded  into  the  deserts  of  Numidia.  As  he  was  wam^ 
dering  among  the  barren  sands,  and  almost  dead  with 
heat  and  hunger,  he  saw  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  rock. 
•He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  fiirther  end  of  it 
a  place  to  sit  down  upon,  rested  there  for  some  time. 
:At  length,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  huge,  overgrown 
lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  seeing  a 
man  at  the  upper  end  of  it^  immediately  made  tOr 
wards  him.  Androcles  gave  himself  for  gone;  but 
the  lion,  instead  of  treating  him  as  he  expected,  laid 
;his  paw  upon  his  lap,  and,  wit^  a  complaining  kind  of 
voice,  fell  a  licking  bis  hand.  Androcles^  after  hav- 
ing recovered  himself  a  litde  from  the  fright  hewas  in, 
oteerved  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly- swelled  by 
a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it  He  immediately  pulled 
it  out,  and,  by  squeezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a, 
^eat  dealvof  corrupt,  matter  ruii  out  of  it,  wbieh  pm^ 
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hahly  freed  th6  Hon  from  the  great  atigtiish  he  had  felt 
for  some  time  before.  -The  lion  left  him,  upon  re- 
ceiving this  good  office  from  him,  and  soon  after  rfe- 
turned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  just  killed.  .  This  he 
laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off 
again  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after  having 
«odden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun,  subsisted  upon  it 
until  the  lion  had  supplied  him  with  another.  He 
lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the  lion  ca- 
tering for  him  with  great  assiduity.  Being  tired,  at 
length,  of  this  savage  society,  he  was  resolved  to  deli- 
ver himself  up  into  his  master's  hitnds,  and  suffer  the 
worst  effects  of  his  displeasure,  rather  than  be  thus 
driven  out  from  mankind.  His  master,  as  was  cus-* 
lomary  for  the  proconsuls  of  Afric,  was  at  that  timfe 
getting  together  a  present  of  all  the  largest  lions  that 
could  be  found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  send  them 
to  Rome,  that  they  might  .furnish  out  a  show;  to  the 
dRbman  people.  tJpon  his  poor  slave's  surrendering 
liimself  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
away  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness 

,  to  be  sent,  and  that,  for  his  crime^  he  should  be  ex^ 
•posed  to  fight  with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphithea- 
trej  as  usual,  for  the  diversion  of  the  people.  This 
.was  all  performed  accordingly.     Androcles,  after  such 

.  Ja  strange  run  of  fortune,  was  tiow  in  the  area  of  the 
theatre,  amidst  thousands  of  spectators,  expecting  eve- 
Ty  jnoment  when  his  antagonist  would  come  out  upon 
ihim.  At  lengthj  a  huge,  monstrous  lion  leaped  out 
Aom  the  place  where  he  haxi  been  kept,  hungry,  for 
the  show.  Headvancd  with  great  rage  towards  th^ 
man,  but,  on  a  sudden,,  after  having  regarded  him  II 
little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards 
his  feet  with  all  the.  signs  of  blandishment  and  caresis. 
Androcles,  after  a  short  pause,  discovered  thatit  was 
his  old  Numidiao  friend,  atidimmediatefy  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  him.  Their  inatual  congratu- 
lations were  yerysurprising  to  the  beholders,  who,  up^ 
-on  hearing  an  :account.of' the  whx}le  matter 'from  A% 
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di-octes,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to 
be  given  up  into  his  possession.  Androcles  returned; 
at  Koine,  the  civilities  which  he  had  received  from  him 
in  th^  deserts  bif  Afric.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he 
himself  saw  the  man  leading  the  lion  about  the  streets 
of  Rome,  the  people  every  where  gathering  about 
them,  and  repeating  to  one  another,  \' Hie  est  leo  hos-^ 
pes  heminis^  hid  est  homo  fnedkus  leonisJ*  "  This  is  the 
lion  who  was  the  man's  host,  this  is  the  man  who  wat 
the  lion's  physician/' 

No.  UO.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  iU 


<  qidhUs  incendijamfrigidus  (pvd 

LaiOmedoiUih(k8iVdNtst<fHshernMip<mit4      Jut. 

1  ilAVi  kfety  received  a  lett^  from  anf  ststrologer  hi 
Moorfields,  which  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction^ 
Hd  observes  to  me,  that  mfy  lion  at  Button's  Coffee-' 
house  was  very  liickily  effected  in  th^  very  month 
lichen  the  sun  wct^ifi  Leo.  He  farther  adds,  that,  up- 
6n  conversing  with  the  above-mentioniBd  Mr.  Button, 
(whose  other  name,  h6  obs€frves,  is  Daniel,  a  good 
Omen  still,  iit^ith  regard  to  the  Hon,  his  cohabitant)^ 
he  had  dis'<;oV6fed  the  very  hour  in  which  the  said  lion 
was  set  up;  anfd  that,  by  the  help  of  other  lights, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  siaid  Mr;  Btftton,  hef 
had  been  able  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  tire  lion. 
This  mysterious  philosopher  acqqitirits  me  that  the' 
sign  of  Leo  id  the  heavens  immediately  precedes  that 
of  Virgo;  *' by  which,"  says  he,  "is  sigriifred  the' na- 
tural love  and  friendship  the  lion  bears  to  virginity, 
and  not  only  to  virginity^  but  to  such  matrons,  like-' 
wise,  as  are  pure  and  tinspotted;"  from  whence  he 
foretels  the  good  influence  which  the  roarings  of  my 
Koii'are  likely  to  have  o^^  the  female  world,  fOr  the 
purifying  of  their  behaviour,  ;and  bettering  of  fceir 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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manners.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  me,  that^  in 
the  most  exact  astnolo^ical  schemes,  the  lion  ijs  ob* 
served  to  afii^t,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  legs 
and  the  ,neck,  -as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the 
Scorpion,  in  those  partiB  which  are  allotted  to  that 
fieity  f  constellation.  From  hence,  he  very  naturally 
prognosticates  that  my  lion  will  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  the  attacks  .he  has  made  on  the  untuckered 
slaysand  short  petticoat;,  ^d  that,  in  a  few  montbi^ 
there  will  not  be  a  female  bosom  or  ancle  uneoverecj 
in  Great  Britain.  He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of 
his  art,  he  foresaw,  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope 
and  myself  should,  about  this  time,  unite  our  endea- 
vours in  this  particular,  and  that  sundry  mutations  and 
revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female  dress. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me,  from  a  person  of  a 
more  volatile  and  airy  genius,  who,  finding  this  great 
propension  in  the  fair  sex  to  go  uncovered,  and,  think- 
ing it  impossible  to  reclaim  them  entirely  from  it,  is  for 
compounding  the  matter  with  them,  andrfiudiog  out  a 
middle  expedient  betweefi  nakedness -and  clothing. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they  i^hould  imitate  their 
great  grandmothers,  tha  friths . or  Picts,  and  paint  the 
parts  of  jtheir  bodies  which  ajre  uncovered. with  such 
figures  ias  shall  be  most  to  their  fancy.  "The/bosom 
pf  the  coqi;^ette,"  say§  he,  "may  be^r  the  figure. of  a 
Cupid,  with  a  bow  in  his  han4  and  his  arrow  upon 
the  string.  The  prude  might  have  a  Pallas,  with  a 
shield  and  Gorgon's  head."  In  sborti,.by  this  method, 
h^'  thinks  every  woman  might  make  very  agreeable 
discoveries  of  bc^rself,  and  at  the  same  time  show  us 
what  she  would  be  at  But,  by  my  correspondent's 
good  leave j. I  can  by  no  means  consent  to  spoil  the 
skin  of  my  pretty  countrywomen.  They  could  find 
no  colQurs  half  sp  <:harming  as  those  which  are  natu- 
ral to  them;  and  though,  like  the  old  iPicts,  they  paint- 
ed the  sun  itself  yp<^n  their  bbdies,  they  would  still 
change  fop  the  worse,  ^and  conceal  something  more 
bfiautifid  thl^l  what  thay  exhibited.  . 
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i  I  shall,  therefore,  persi$t  in  my  first  deslgil,  and  eii-^ 
deavour  to  bring  about  the  reformation  in  neck  and 
legs,  which  I  have  so  long  aimed  at  Let  them  but 
raise  their  stays  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  and  I 
have  done,  riowever^  as  I  wiH  give  them  spac6  to 
consider  of  it,  I  design  this  for  the  last  time  that  my 
lion  shall  roar  upon  the  subject  during  thid  seasoii, 
which  I  give  public  notice  of  for  the  sake  of  my  cor-^ 
respondents,  ^at  they  may  not  be  at  an  unnecessary 
trouble  or  expence  in  furnishing  me  with  any  inform-^ 
ations  relating  to  the  tucker  before  the  beginning  of 
next  winter,  when  I  may  again  resume  that  point,  if  I 
find  occasion  for  it.  I  shall  not;  however,  let  it  drpp, 
without  acquainting  my  reader  that  I  have'  written  a 
letter  to  the  pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage  him 
in  his  present  good  intentions,  and  that  we  may  act 
by  concert  in  t^is  matter.  Here  follows  the  copy  of 
my  letter. 

-   To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  Nestor  Ironside^ 
greeting. 

"dear  brother, 

*'I  HAVE  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  yotl 
have  forbidden  your  priests  to  confess  any  woman, 
who  appears  before  them  without -a  tucker,  in  which 
you  please  me  well.  I  do  aj^ee  with  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the^good  man  to  discharge  his  office,  as 
he  ought,  yrho  givesan  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents 
that  discover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  labouring,  as  mui:h  as  in  me  lies,  to 
stir  up  the  same  spirit  of  modesty  among  the  women 
of  this  inland,  and. should  be  glad  we  might  assist  one 
another  in  so  good  a  work.  In  .order  to  it,  I  desire 
that  you  wiU  send  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  la- 
dy's neck,  as  it  stood  before  your  late  prohibition. 
We  have  some^  here,  who  have  necks  of  one,  two, 
and  three  foot  in  length,  some  that  have  necks  which 
reach  jdown  to  their  middles,  and,  indeed^  some  who 

K2 
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may  be  said  to  be  all  neck  and  no  body^  I  hope,,  at 
the  Sflinie  time  you  observe  the  stays  of  your.  £raude 
subjects^  that  you  have  also  an  eye  to  their  petticoatsy 
tt'hich  rise  in  tins  island  daily. .  When  the  petticoat 
reaches  but  to  the  knee,  and  thjs  stap  fall  to  the  fifth 
rib,  (which  I.  hear  is  to  be  the«tandbrd  of  each,  as  it 
has  been  lately  settled  in  a  junto  of  the  sex),  I  wiU 
take  care  to  feend  you  one  of  either  sort,  which  I  ad- 
vertise you  of  beforehand;,  that  you  may  not  compute 
the  stature  of  our  English  women  from  the  length  of 
their  garments;  In  the  m^an  time,  I  have  desired  the 
master  of  a  v^sel,  who  tells  me  that  he  shall  touch  at 
Civita  Vecchia^  to  present  you  .with  a  certain  female 
machincy  which,  I  beliere,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility 
to  discover  the  use  of  it/  Not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 
pense, it  is  what  we-call,  in  this  country,  a  hooped** 
petticoat  I  shall  only  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know 
whether  you  find  any  garment  of  this  nature  among 
all.  the  relics  of  your  female  saints,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  it  ^as  ever  wOrti  by  afty  of  yodr  twenty  thou** 
sand  virgin  martyrs. 

^'  Yours,  usque  ad  aras^ 

"Nestor  Ironside.'* 

t  must  ti6t  dismiss  this. letter,  without  declaring 
myself  a  good  Protestant,  as  I  hint  in  the  subscribing 
part  of  it.  This  I  thlhk  necessary  to  take  notice  of, 
lest  I  should  be  accusedrby  an  author  of  unexampled 
stupidity,  for  correspondingT  with  the^  head  of  th« 
Romish  church. 


No,  152.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4- 


Q^inn  poiittspacem  atcrniampac'tasque  hymmitos 
J^xercemui  •  i     ■   ii  .        ■ .      -    ,u\    .i       ,  VlK©.'^ 

•  I- H£ii£.is:no  rufe  in  J^pngipus  which  Imore  admire^ 
than  that  wherein  he  advises  an  author,  who  would  at* 
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tain  to  the  sublime,  and  writes  fbr  eternity,  to  consi« 
der,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his  .composition,  whatHo-r 
mer  or  Plato,  or  any  other  of  those  neroes  in  the  learn^ 
ed  world,  would  have  said  or  thought  upom  the  same 
occasion.  I  have  often  practised  this  rule, .  with  re- 
gard to  the  best  authors  among  tlie  ancients,  as  well  as 
among  the  moderns.  With  what  success,  I  must  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  may,  at  least,  venture  to 
feiy,  with  Mr.  Dryden,  whece  he  professes  to  have  imi-? 
tated  Shakespear's  styl^ .  Jh^t,  in  imitating  such  great 
authors,  I  have  always  excelled  myself. 

I  have,  also,  by  this  means,  revived  several  anti* 
quated  ways  of  .writing,  .which,  though;  very  instructive 
and  entertaining,  had  been  laid  aside,  and  forgotten 
for  some  ages.  I  shall  in.  this  place  only  mention 
those  allegoric?, .  wherein  virtues,  vices,  and  human 
passions,  are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  this 
|[ind  of  composition  was  practised  by  the  finest  au- 
thors amohg  the  ancients,  our  countryman,  Spenser, 
is  the  last  writer  of  note  who  has  applied  himself  to  it 
with  success. 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  in- 
structive ;  in  the  first  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to 
be  perfect,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  filled  with  surprising 
turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to  be 
useful  morals  and  reflections  couphed  under  it,  which 
still  receive  a  greater  value,  from  their  being  pew  and 
uncommon ;  as  also  ffom  their  appearing  difilcult to  have 
been  tlirown  into  emblematical  types  and  shadows. 

1  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto 
in  the  spirit  of  Spenser,,  and,  in  order  to  it,  contrived  a 
fable  of  imaginary  persons  and  characters.  .  I  raised 
it  on  that  common  dispute  between  the  comparative 
perfections  and  pre-eminence  of  the  two  sexes,  each 
of  which  have  very  frequently  had  thfiir  advocates' 
among  the  men  of  letters.  Since  1  ht^ye  not  time  to 
accomplish  this  work,  I  shall  presei^t  vcty  reader  with 
the  naked  fable,  reserving'  the  embellishments'  of 
Terse  aijd  poetry  to  another  opportunity. 
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The  t:5ro  sexes^  contending  for  superiority;  were  once 
ftt  war' with  each  other,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on* 
by  their*  auxiliaries.  The*  males  were  drawn  up  on^ 
the  one  side  of  a  very  spacious  plain,  the  females  on' 
the  other;  between  them  was  left  a  very  large  inter-* 
val  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in..  At  each  extre- 
mity of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  several  bodies^ 
of  neutral  forces,,  who  waited. for  the  event  of  the 
battle  before  they  would  declare/  themselves,  that- 
they.might  then  act  as  they  saw  occasion. 

The  main  body  of  th?  male  auxiliaries  was  com-- 
manded  by.  Fortitude ;  that  of  the  female  by  Beauty. 
Fortitude,  began  the  onset  on  Beauty,  but  found;  to»^ 
his  cost,  that  she  had  such  a  particular  witchcraft  in> 
her  looks,  as. withered  all  his  strength..  She  played 
upon  him  so  many  smiles  and  glances,  that  she  quite 
weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short,  he, was  ready  to  call  for  quarter^  had  not 
Wisdom  come  to  his  aid :  this  was  the  commander  of 
the  male  right  wing,  and  would  have  turned  the  fate 
of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  opposed  by  Cun^- 
ning,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  female 
auxiliaries.:  Cunning  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
fair  a^my;  but,  upon  this  occasion,  was  posted,  as  I 
have  here  said,  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wisdom.  It 
was  very  entertaining.to  see  the  workings  of  these  two 
antagonists;  the  conduct  of  the  one,  and  the  strata- 
gems of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more  equal 
match.  Those  who  beheld  it  gave  the  victory  some-^ 
times  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  though 
most  declared  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
female  commander; 

In  the.  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  battle  began  to  turn 
to  the  male  side,  liiis  wing  was  commanded  by  an 
old  experienced  dflicer,  .called  Patience,  and  on  the 
female  side  by  a  general  known  by  the  name  of  Scorn. 
The  lattet-,,  that  rought  after  the  manner  of  the  Par- 
thians^  had  the  better  oS  it  all  the  beginning  of  the 
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day:  but  being  quite  tired  out  with  the  long  pursuits 
and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  re- 
pulsed above  a  hundred  tinges,  and  rallied  as  often/ 
began  to  think  of  yielding.  When,  on  a  sudden,  a 
body  of. neutral  forces  began  to  move.  The  leader 
was  of  an  ugly  look,  and  gigantic  stature.  He  acted 
like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
His  name  was  Lust  On  the  female  side  he  was  op- 
posed by  a  select  body  of  forces,  commanded  by  a 
young  officer,  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubim,  and  the 
nanie  of  Modesty.  This  beautiful  young  hero  was 
supported  by  one  of  a  more  masculine  turn,  and^ 
fierce  behaviour,  called  by  men  Honour,  and  by  the 
gods^  PuiDE.  This  last  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  once,  but  at 
length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadfiir  monster, .  after  having  overturned 
whole  squadrons  in  the  female  army,  fell  among  the 
males,  where  he  made  a  more  terrible  havoc  than  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  here  opposed  by  Reason, 
who  drew  up  all  his  forces  against  him,  and  held  the, 
fight  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field.     *. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies 
agreed  to  join  against  this  common  foe.  And,  in  order 
to  it,  drew  out  a  small  chosen  band,  whom  they  placed' 
by  consent  under  the  conduct  of  Virtue,  who  in  a  little 
time  drove  this  foul,  ugly  monster  out  of  the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leader,  whose 
name  was  Love,  marched  in  betw  een  the  two  armies. 
Ile^headed  a  body  of  ten  thousand  winged  boys,  that 
threw  their  darts  and  arrows  promiscuously  among' 
both  armies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the  ' 
wounds  of  an  enemy;  They  were  pleasing  to  those 
that  felt  )iiem;  and  hltd  so  strange  an  effect,  that 
they  wrought  a  spirit  q{  mutual  friendship,  recon- 
ciliation, and  good-will  in  both  sexes.  The  two  ar- 
mies now  looked  with  cordial  love  oii  each  other,  and 
stretched  out  their  arn)s  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing 
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to  forget  old  animbsities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general  of  neutrals,  that  appeared  in  the 
iOield,  was  Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after 
Love,  and,  seconding  the  good  inclinations  which  he 
had  inspired,  joined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Love 
generally  accompanied  him,  and  we  recommended  the 
the  sexes^  pair  by  pair,  to  his  good  offices. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persons  to  dress 
thetpselves  in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader^  Ambition 
and  Avarice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb  and  habit  of 
Love,  by  which  means  they  pften  imposed  on  Hymen, 
by  putting  into  his  hands  several  couples  whom  he 
-would  never  have  joined  together,  had  it  not  been 
brought  about  by  th)?  delusion  of  these  two  impostors. 


^J>''>'  ■  '      \saessssssssB 

No,  153.    SATURDAY,^  SEPTEMBER  5, 

Admhw^  t^  kvium  spectactda  renm.       ViRO. 

.1  HERE  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  heart  more 
imperceptibly,  and  covers  itself  under  more  disguises, 
tbitn  Pride.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  if  there  is  any 
passion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to,  it  is 
this;  though,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  this  very 
judgment  which  I  form  of  myself,  proceeds,  in  some 
measure,  from  thjs  corrupt  principle. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that 
sentence  in  holy  writ,  "  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.'* 
There  is  not,  indeed,  any  single  view  of  human  na* 
ture,  under  its  present  condition,  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  in  us  all  the  secret  seeds  of  pride ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into  the  lowest 
state  of  humility,  and  what  the  schoolmen  call  self-an- 
nihilation.    Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  is, 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

9*  A  miserable  being. 
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There  is  nothing  in  his  Understanding,  in  his  will/ or 
in  his  present  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  consider- 
ate creature  to  pride  and  vanity. 
J  These  three  very  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
proud,  are,  notwithstanding,  the  reasons  why  he  is  sa 
Were  not  he  a  sinful  creature,  he  would  not  be  sub* 
ject  to  a  passion  which  rises  from  the  depravity  o^  his 
nature;  were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would 
see  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  prjoud  of;  and,  were  not 
the  vhole  species  miserable,  he  would  not  have  those 
wjetched. objects  of  comparison  before  his  eyes,  which 
are  the  occasions  of  this  passion,  and  which  make  one 
man  value  himself  more  than  another* 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  de^. 
ferred  till  such  time  as  he  shall  be  truly  glorified: 
when  his  understanding  shall  be  cleared,  his  will  rec* 
tified,  and  his  happiness  assured ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
when  he  shall  be  neither  sinful,  nor  ignorant,  nor  mi^ 
serable, 

.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  natu^ 
appear  ridiculous  to  beings  of  superior  faculties,  it 
must  be  pride.  They  know  so  well  the  vanity  of  those 
imaginary  perfections  that  swell  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  those  little  3upernumerary  advantages,,  whether  in 
birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above 
another,  that  it  must  certainly  very  much  astonish,  if 
it  does  not  very  nrnch  divert,  them,  wheni  they  see  a 
mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing  himself  above  his  neigh* 
hours  on  any  of  these  accounts,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  calamities  of 
the  species. 

To  s?t  this  thought  in  its  true  light,  we  will  fancy, 
if  you  please,  that  yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by 
reasonable  creatures,  and  that  every  pismire  (his 
shape  and  way  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with 
human  passions.  How  should  we  smile  to  hear  one 
give  us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  distinctions,  and 
titles  that  reign  among  them !  Observe  how  the  whole 
swarm  divide  and  make  way  for  the  pismire  that  passes 
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through  tKetn.  You  must  unde^rstdnd  he  is  an  emoiet 
of  quality,  and  has  better  blopd  in  his  veins  than  any 
pismire  in  the  mole-hiJtl-  Dp  not  you  see  how  sen- 
sible he  is.  of  it,  how  slow  he  marches  forward,  how  the 
whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  distance?  Here  yoi? 
may  observe  one  placed  .upon  a  little  eminence,  and 
looking  down  on  a  long  row  of  labourers.  He  is  the 
richest  insect  on  this  side  the  hillock ;  he  has  a  walk  of 
half  a  ya^d  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth;  he  keeps  a  hundred  menial  servants,  and  has 
at  lea&lb  fifteen  barley  corns  in  his  gt^nary.  He  is^ 
now  chiding  and  beslaving  the  emmet  that  stands  be^ 
fore  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  discover,  is  as 
godd;an  emmet,  as  himself. 

^But  here  comes  an  insect  of  figure !  do  not  you. 
take  notice  of  a  little  white  straw  that  he  carries  in  his 
m/iuth?  .  That  straw,  you  must  understand,  he  would 
not  part  with  for  the  loi^est  tract  about  the  mole-hill: 
did  you  but  know  what  he  has  undergone  to  purchase 
it !  See  how  the  ants  of  all  qualities  and  conditions 
swarm  about  him.  Should  this  straw  drop  out  of  bis. 
mouth^/yoii  would  see  all  this  numerous  circle  of  at-: 
tendants  follow  the  next  that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the 
discarded  insect,  or  run  over  his  back,  to  come  at  hi» 
successor. 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  the  ladies  of  the: 
molerhill,  observe  first  the  pismire  that  listens  to  the 
emipfxet  on  her  left  hand^  at  the  same  time  that  she 
seems  to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He  tells  this 
poor  insect  that  she  is  a  goddess,  that  her  eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  sun,  that  life  and  death  are  at  her 
disposal  She  believes  him,  and  gives  herself  a  thou- 
sand little  airs  upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pis- 
mire' on  your  left  hand..  She  can  scarce  crawl  with*  - 
age,  but,  you  must  know,  she  values  herself  upon  her 
birdi;  and,  if  you  mind,  spurns  at  every  one  that 
comes  within  her  reach.  The  little,  nimble  coquette, 
that  is  running  along  by  the  side  of  her,  is  a  wit    She 
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has  broke  many  a  pismire's  heart     Do  but  observe, 
what  a  drove  of  lovers  are  running  after  her. 

We  will  here  finish  this  imaginary  scene ;  but,  first 
of  all,  to  draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  suppose,  if  you 
pleiase,  that  death  comes  down  upon  the  mole-hill,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cock- sparrow,  who  picks  up,  without 
distinction,  the  pismire  of  quality  and  his  flatterers^ 
thei  pismire  of  substance  and  his  day-labourers,  the 
white-straw  officer  and  his  sycophants,  with  all  the 
goddesses,  wits,  and  beauties  of  the  mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  beings  of  superior  natures^ 
and  perfections  regard  all  the  instances  of  pride  and 
vanity,  among,  our  own  species,  in  the  same  kiiid  of 
view,  when  they  take  a  survey  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  earth ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious  French 
poet,  of  those  pismires  that  people  this  heap  of  dirt; 
which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and  re- 
gions? 


No.  154.     MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 


Omiia  tranrforman^Hsein  ndractda  rerum.  Vikg. 

1  QUESTION  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  en- 
tertaining to  those  who  were  present  at  the  last  mas- 
querade, as  it  will  recall  into  their  minds  several  mer- 
ry particulars  that  passed  in  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  were  at  a  distance 
from  it,  as  they  may  form  from  hence  some  idea  of 
this  fashionable  amusement  ^ 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 
Per  via  Leonis. 

**  I  COULD  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but 
the  discourse  was  on  the  ambassador,  the  politeness  of 
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his  entertainments,  the  goodness  of  his  burgundy  and 
Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  masquerades,  with  the 
odd,,  fantastical  dresses  which  were  made  use  of  ii) 
those  midnight  solemnities.  The  noise  these  diversions 
made  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once  I  resol- 
ved to  be  present  at  them,  being  at  the  same  time  pro- 
voked to  it  by  a  lady  I  then  made  my  addresses  to, 
one  of  a  sprightly  humour,  and  ^  great  admirer  of  such 
novelties.  In  order  to  it,  I  hfirried  my  habit^  and  got 
it  vpsidy  a  week  before  the  tim)i$,  for  I  grew  impatient 
to  be  initiated  in  the^o  new  my3teries.  Every  morn- 
ing r4res|^  ipyself  in  it,  and  acted  before  the  lobk-^ 
ing-glass,  so  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I  was  as 
perfect  in  my  part,  as  most  who  had  oftener  frequented 
these  diversions.  You  must  understand,  I  personated 
H  devil,  and  that  for  seyeral  weighty  reasons.  First, 
because,  appearing  as  one  of  that  frjiternity,  I  expected 
to  meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite 
and  better  bred  part  of  the  company.  I^esides,  as 
from  their  usual  reception  they  are  called  famihars,  I 
fancied  I  ihould^Jn  this  chQ.racter,  be  alloy*^  the 
greatest  liberties,  jand  soonest  lie  led  into  the  secrets 
of  the  ma8quera4€.  Tq  recon^mend  and  distinguish 
me  from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after  me. 
But  to  speak  the  truth,  what  persuaded  me  most  to 
this  disguise  was,  because  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady 
^ay,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unanimously 
assented  to.it,  that  she  loved  to  converse  with  such,  for 
that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made 
choice  of  that  shape.  At  length,  when  the  long-wished- 
for. evening  came,  which  was  to  open  to  us  such  vast 
scenes  of  pleasure,  I  repaired  to  the  place  appointed 
about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature  turned  top- 
side turvy;  wainen  changed  into  men  and  rneii  into 
women,  children  in  leading-strings  seven  foot  higli, 
courtiers  transformed  into*  clowrts,  ladies  of  the  night 
into  saints,  people  of  the  first  quality  into  beasts  or 
birds,'  gods  or  goddesses;  I  fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  l^efore  me.    Among  these  were  seve- 
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ral  monsters  to  which  I  did  not  know  liow  to  give  a 
name; 

>i,ii«iiii    •■      I        ■    n         i  •friir^.T    "Vyorsg 

Than  fables  yet  haye  fejgn*d^  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Crorgons^  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  MiLtoti • 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  first  room,  I  met  with  one 
dressed  in  a  shroud.     This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old 
custom  of  sei-ving  up  a  death's  head  art;  a  feast    I  was 
a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and  asked  the  gentleman 
whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  company  for 
such  an  assembly;  but  he  told  me,  that  he  was  one 
who  loved  his  money,  and  that  he  considered  this  dres^ 
would  serve  him  another  time.     This  walking  corse 
was  followed  by  a  gigantic  woman  with  a  high-ci'owned 
hat,  that  stood  Up  like  a  steeple  over  the  heads  of  the 
whole  assembly.     I  then  chanced  to  tread  upon  the 
foot  of  a  female  Quaker,  to  all  outward  appearance ; 
but  was  surprised  to  hear  her  cfy  out,  *  D-^n.  you, 
you  son  of  a  ^  ■■*  ,'  upon  which  I  immediately  rebuked 
her,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  resuming  her  character, 
*  Verily, '  says  she,  *  i  was  to  blame,  but  thou  hast  bruised 
me  sorely/    A  few  moments  after  this  adventure,  I 
had  like  to  have  beenicnocked  down  by  a  shepherdess^ 
for  having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one 
of  her  sides^    She  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened 
me  with  a  very  masculine  voice ;   but  I  was  timely 
taken  off  by  a  Presbyterian  parson,  who  told  me  in  a 
very  soft  tone^  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fellow, 
and  that  he  would  meet  me  in  Spring^garden  to-mor- 
row night     The  next  object  I  saw  was  a  chimney- 
sweeper, made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  (with  a 
huge  diamond  in  his  mouth,)  making  love  to  a  butter-* 
fly.     On  a  sudden  I  found  myself  among  a  flock  of 
-bats,  owls,  and  lawyers :  but  what  took  up  niy  atten- 
tion noost,  was  o;ie  dressed  in  white  feathers,  that  re- 
presented a  swan*     He  would  fain  have  found  out  a 
Leda  among  the  fair  sex,  and  indeed  was  the  most 
.unkicl^  bird  in  the  company.     I  was  then  engaged  in 
iliscoufse  withaxunning  footman,  but  as  I  treated  him 
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like  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  Turkish  emperor  whis-? 
pered  me  in  the  ear>  desiring  me  to  use  him  civilly, 
for  that  it  was  his  master.  I  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  famous  large  figure  of  a  woman,  hung  with  little 
looking-^asses.'  •  She  had  a  great  many  that  followed 
her  as  she  passed  by  me,  but  I  would  not  have  her 
value  herself  upon  that  account,  since  it  was  plain  they 
did  liot  follow  so  much  to  look  upon  her  as  to  see 
themselves.  The  next  I  observed  was  a  nun  making 
an"  assignation  with  a  heathen  god,  for  I  heard  them 
mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden.  I  was 
by  this  time  exceeding  hot,  and  thirsty,  so  that  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  place  where  wine  was  dealt 
fi^bout  in  great  quantities.  I  had  no  sooner  presented 
frlyself  before  the  table,  but  a  magician,  seeing  me, 
mstde  a  circle  over  my  head  with  his  wand,  and  seem- 
ed to  do  me  homage.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  behaviour,  until  I  recollected  who  I  was:  this, 
however,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  servants  upon  me,  and 
immediately  procured  me  a  glass  of  excellent  Cham- 
paign. The  magician  said  I  was  a  spirit  of  an  adust 
and  dry  constitution;  and  desired  that  I  might  have 
another  refreshing  glass,  adding  withall,  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  brimmer.  I  tbok  it  in  my  hand,  and  drank  it 
off  to  the  magician.  This  so  enlivened. me,  that  I  led 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  next  room,  where  we  danced 
a  rigadoon  together.  I  was  here  a  little  offended  at  n 
jackanapes  of  a  Scarkmouch,  that  cried  out,  *  Avaunt, 
Satan  !'  and  ga:ve  me  a  little  tap  on  my  left  shoulder, 
with  the  end  of  his  lath  sword.  As  I  was  considering 
how  I  ought  to  resent  this  affront,  a  well^shaped  per- 
son, that  stood  at  my  left  hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  bell- 
man, cried  out,  with  a  suitable  voice,  *  Past  twelve 
o'clock.'  This  put  me  in  mind  of  bed-time :  accord- 
ingly I  made  my  way  towards  the  door,  but  was  inter- 
cepted, by  an  Indian  king,  a  tall^  slender  youth,  dressed 
up  in  a  most  beautiful  party-coloured  plumage.  He 
regarded  my  habit  very  attentively;  and  after  having 
turned  me  about  once  or  twice,  asked  me  whonuj  Jbai 
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been  tempting ;  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  me,  but  my  heart  leaped  as  soon  as  he  touched 
me,  and  was  still  in  greater  disorder,  upon  my  hearing 
his  voice.  In  short,  I  found,  after  a  little  discourse 
with  him,  that  his  Indian  majesty  was  my  dear  Leo- 
nora, who,  knowing  the  disguise  I  had  put  on,  would 
not  let  me  pass  by  her  unobserved.  Her  awkward 
manliness  made  me  guess  at  her  sex,  and  her  own  con- 
fession quickly  let  me  know  the  rest  This  masque* 
rade  did  more  for  me  than  a  twelvemonth's  courtship: 
for  it  inspired  her  with  such  tender  sentiments,  that  I 
married  her  the  next  morning. 

'^  How  happy  I  shall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a 
masquerade,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
hope  the  best,  Leonora  having  assured  me  it  was  the 
first,  and  shall  be  the  last,  time  of  her  appearing  at  such 
an  entertainment 

"  And  now,  Sir>  having  given  you  the  history  of  this 
strange  evening,  which  looks  ratber  like  a  dream  than 
a  reality,  it  is  my  request  to  you,  that  you  will  oblige 
the  world  with  a  dissertation  on  masquerades  in  gene-* 
ral,  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  useful  to  the 
public,  and  consequently  how  far  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very  odd 
accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occasion,  as 
in  particular,  of  a!  lawyer's  being  now  big-bellied,  who 
was  present  at  the  first  of  these  entertainments;  not 
to  mention  (what  is  still  more  strange)^  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk- 
maid ;  but  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  there  is  such 
a  confusion  of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are  apt  to 
report  rather  what  might  have  happened,  than  wha^ 
really  came  to  pass.  Without  giving  credit  therefore 
to  any  of  these  rumours,  I  shall  only  renew  my  peti- 
tion to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  large 
of  these  matters,  and  am, 

**  SIR,   &C. 

"Lucifer.*'' 
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No.  155.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 


'4iMli  Stoici  inter  seficos 


Jacere  puhillos  amant*  Hot. 

JL  HAVE  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of 
quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the  same  im- 
proveable  minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  species,  why 
should  they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same  methods? 
why  should  reason  be  left  to  itself  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  bfe  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other  ? 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more 
adapted  to  the  female  world  than  to  the  male.  As,  in 
the  first  place,  .because  they  have  more  spare  time  upon 
their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life.  Their 
employments  are  df  a  domestic  tiature,  and  not  like 
those  of  the  other  sex,  which  are  dfteiti  inconsistent 
with  study  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady, 
the  Lady  Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one  summer,  furnish- 
ed a  gallery  with  chairs  and  Couches  of  her  own  and 
her  daughters*  working ;  and  at  the  same  time  heard 
all  Dr.  Tillotson's  sermons  twice  over.  It  is  always 
the  custom  for  One  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while 
the  others  are  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  fa- 
jaiily  is  ,not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  I 
Vas  mightily  pleased,  the  other  day,  to  find  them  all 
busy  in  preserving  several  fruits  of  the  season,  with 
the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of  them,  reading  over  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  me 
to  see  them  dividing  their  speculations  between  jellies 
and.  stars,  and  making  a  sudden  transition  from  the 
sun  to  an  apricot,  or  from  the  Copernicah  system  to 
the  figure  of  a  cheesecake* 

A  second  reason  why  women  should  apply  them- 
selves to  useful  knowledge  rather  than  men,  is,  because 
they  have  the  natural  gift  of  speech  in  greater  perfec- 
tion.    Since  they  have  so  excellent  a  talent  such  a 
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copia  verborum,  or  plenty  of  words,  it  is  pity  tiiey 
should  not  put  it  to  some  use.  tf  the  female  tongue 
will  be  in  motion,  why  should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right? 
Could  they  discourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun^  it 
might  divert  them  from  publishing  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours:  could  they  talk  of  the  different  aspects 
and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they  need  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  comment  upon  oglings  and  clandestine 
marriages.  In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matter^ 
of  fact^  out  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  now  and 
then  be  of  great  ease  to  their  invention. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those,  especially  i<^ho 
are  women  of  quality,  should  apply  themselves  to  let- 
ters; namely,  because  their  husbands  are  generally 
strangers  to  them.  , 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in  a 
family.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go 
into  a  great  house,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single 
person  that  can  spell,  unless  it  be  by  chance  the  but- 
ler, or  one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the 
young  heir  likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  bot&  by 
father  and  mother's  side } 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  women,  we 
find  many  eminent  philosophers  of  this  sex.  Nay,  we 
find  that  several  females  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  those  sects  of  philosophy  which  seem  almost  repug- 
nant to  their  natures.  There  have  been  famous  fe- 
male Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  .of  that  phi- 
losophy consisted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  the 
disciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together.  I 
need  not  mention  Portia,  who  was  a  stoic  in  petticoats: 
nor  Hipparchia,  the  famous  she  cynic,  who  arrived  at 
such  a  perfection  in  her  studies^  that  she  conversed 
with  her  husband,  or  man-planter>  in  brofid  day-light, 
and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not 
as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in 
which  order  of  beings  the  female  world  is  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  male.     We  ought  to  consider  in 
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^fi  patticiils^,  »ot  whM  is  the  se«,  best  vAtei/t  ih  tih^ 
is^peoies  to  which  diey  beloog.  At  lettsl^  I  bdiievd 
^v^  one  wiH  allbtir  onQ,  €bat  a  'femafe  {aihiloso^ef  i6 
fiot  4o  ftbsiird  a  obaradtier^  <ftiMl  90  oppiosite  ^o  the  Mx, 
«is  a  female  gamester ;  alnfd  that  it  ib  more  irmtiOMil 
for  a  woman  %6  pass  a^aj^  half  a  dosten  iiours  at  ^ia*4s 
pr  ^ice,  tkMMi  dn  gating  uf!>  stottes  ef  usefixl  leamkig; 
This  <berfefo^c  4s  andther  reason  wiiy  i  would  refcom*- 
mend  the  studies  of  kndvled^e  to  the  ifenude  worlds 
timt  tbey  Wiay  tiot  be  at  a  loss  how  to  ein<ploy  ihose 
hours  that  lie  ufron  their  hands. 

I  mtgh't  also  add  this  motive  to  myhkr  readers  iha,t 
several  of  ^eir  isex,  who  have  improved  lAieir  ttnitidift 
hy  books  and  literature,  have  raised  them&eives  to  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  and  fortune.  A  iueigbbouring 
laation  taiay  at  this  time  furnish  us  with  a  *very  r^eoisirk- 
abl^  instance  of  this  ikind,  but  I  shajl  conclude  thik 
•h^d  witdd  the  jaistbry  of  Athenais^  whioh  is  a  very  ^g*- 
nal  ^example  tb  nny  present  purpose. 

The  Empferor  Theodosius,  being  about  die  age  dF 
one  "and  twenty,  ^nd  designing  to  take  a  wife,  desired 
his  sister  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  Paulinus  to  sea^oh 
his  whole  eHxpirc  for  a  woman  of  the  naost  exquisite 
beauty  tind  highest  accomplishments.  In  the  midst  of 
this  search,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  herself-  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher otf  Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  that  place,  -at  his  ^death  left  her  but  Ja  very 
small  rportion,  in  which  also  she  suffered  great  hard^ 
ships  from  the  injustice  of  her  two  brothers.  This 
forced  her  uipon  a  journey  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  had  a  relation  who  represented  her  case  to  Pul- 
fcheria,  in  order  to  obtain  some  redress  irom  the  em*- 
peroh  By  this  nr>eans,  that  religious  princess  became 
acquainted  with  Athenais,  whom  she  found  the  ^nocst 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  ^educated  imdcsr  a 
long  course  of  philosophy,  in^he  strictest  virtue,  'and 
most  unspotted  innocence.  -Pulcheria  ^was  diarmi^d 
with  her  conversation,  and  inunediately  <maide  ^her  oae^ 
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ports  to  the  emperqr,  her  brother  Theodosius.  The 
cbaract6r  she  gave  made  such  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  derired  hi&  sister  to  bring  her  away  im^iediate^ 
ly  to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he 
found  h^  beauty  and  her  conversation  bisyond  the 
highes^t  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.  His  friend  Pau^ 
limis  converted  her  to  Christianity,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Eudosia;  after  which  the  emperor  publicly 
ejipoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  in  his 
gaarriage  which  he  promised  himself  from  such  a  vir« 
tuous  and  learned  bride.  She  not  only  forgave  the 
injuries  which  her  two  brothers  had  done  her,  bujt 
raised  tbem  to  great  honours ;  and  by  several  works 
of  learning,  as  well  ^^s  by  an  exemplary  life,  made  her^ 
self  so  dear  to  the  whole  empire,  that  she  had  many: 
stastues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is  cdebrated  by 
the  fatbers  of  the  chinrch  as  tbe  ornament  of  her  sex* 
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Ore  trahit  ^ttodcunqtie  potest,  atque  addit  acervo, 

9wetn  Btruit  kaudignara,  ac  mm  incauia  fytvrL 

^*a:,iuiml  iimersum  cotUiiMcU  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  ufigmm  prorepit,  et  illis  tUitur  ante 

fluasitis  pattens  ■        "    •  HoR»    ' 

Lffff  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  supposed  a  mole-hiW, 
inhabited  by  pismires  or  anfc^  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
the  ea^h^  peopled  by  human  creatures.  This  suppo-* 
sition  will  not  appear  too  forced  or  strained  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these 
little  ifisects,  in  order  to  which  I  shall  present  my  rea- 
der with  the  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious  sub- 
)eety  as  It  was  published  by  tlie  members  of  the  French 
academy,  ana  since  translated  into  English.  I  must 
confess  I  was  never  in  my  life  better  entertained  than 
with  thiis  narrative,  which  is  of  undoubted  credit  and 

authority,.  

L2 
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**  In  a  room,  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty 
for  a  long  time,  there  was  upon  a  window  a  box  ifoll 
of  earth,  two  foot  deep,  and  fit  to  keep  flowers  in. 
That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  uncultivated; 
and  therefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaister,  and  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  from  the  wall§,  which,  together  with  the 
earth  formerly  imbibed  with  water,  made  a  kind  of 
dry  and  barren  soil.  That  place,  lying  to  the  south, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain,  besides  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  most  cfelightful 
spot  of  ground  for  ants ;  and  therefore  they  had  made 
three  nests  there,  without  doubt  for  the  same  reason 
that  men  build  cities  in  fruitful  and  convenient  places, 
near  springs  and  rivers. 

"  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers^  I  took  a 
view  of  that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the  gar- 
den into  that  box ;  but  casting  my  eyes  upon  the  ants, 
continually  taken  up  with  a  thousand  cares,  very  in- 
considerable with  respect  to  us,  but  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  more  wor- 
thy of  my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world. 
I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  re- 
storer of  that  Iktle  comfnonwealth.  This  was  the  only 
thing  they  wanted;  for  their  policy,  and  the  order 
observed  among  them,  are  more  perfect  than  those  of 
the  wisest  republics :  and  therefore  they  have  nothing 
to  fear,  unless  a  new  legislator  should  attempt  to 
change  the  form  of  their  government 

"  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all  sorts  of 
conveniences.  I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing  that 
might  be  troublesome  to  them,  and  frequently  visited 
my  ants,  and  studied  all  their  actions.  Being  used  to 
go  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to  see  them  work  in  a 
moon-shiny  night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get  up  in  the 
night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labours.  I  always  found 
some  going  up  and  down,  and  very  busy:  one  would 
think  that  they  never  sleep.  Every  body  knows  that 
ants  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  day  tim^  and  ex- 
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pose  to  the  sun  the  corn  which  they  keep  under  ground 
in  the  night :  those  who  have  seen  ant-hillocs,  have 
easily  perceived  those  small  heaps  of  corn  about  their 
nests.  What  surprised  me  at  first  was,  that  my  ants 
never  brought  out  their  corn,  but  in  the  night  when 
the  moon  did  shine,  and  kept  it  under  ground  in  the 
day  time ;  which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had  seen,  and 
saw  still  practised  by  those  insects  in  other  places.  I 
quickly  found  out  the  reason  of  it ;  there  was  a  pigeon- 
house  not  far  from  thence :  pigeons  and  birds  would 
have  eaten  their  corn,  if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the 
day  time :  it  is  highly  probable  they  knew  it  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  I  frequently  found  pigeons  and  birds  in 
that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  a  morning.  I  quickly 
delivered  them  from  those  robbers :  I  frighted  the  birds 
away  with  some  pieces  of  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
string  over  the  window.  As  for  the  pigeons,  I  drove 
them  away  several  times;  and  when  they  perceived 
that  the  place  was  more  frequented  than  before,  they 
never  came  to  it  again.  What  is  most  admirable,  and 
what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not  know  it  by 
expenence,  is,  that  those  ants  knew,  some  days  after, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  began  to  lay  out 
their  corn  in  the  sun.  However,  I  perceived  they 
were  not  fully  convinced  of  being  out  of  all  danger ; 
for  they  durst  not  bring  out  their  provisions  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees ;  first  in  a  small  quantity,  and  without 
any  great  order,  that  they  might  quickly  carry  them 
away  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  watching  and  looking 
every  way.  At  last,  being  persuaded  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  they  brought  out  all  their  corn,  almost 
every  day,  and  in  good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  night. 
"  There  is  a  straight;  hole  in  every  ants'  nest,  about 
half  an  inch  deep ;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into 
a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine ;  which  I  take 
to  be  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  rest  and 
eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  ant,  which  is 
a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest  all 
the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  fe^dsi,  as  I 
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have  obdei'ved  a  thousand  times,  woold  fill  up  her  n^-* 
gaziiie,  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordura 

''  The  corn,  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot 
tnlder  ground,  if  those  insects  did  not  take  care  to 
prevent  it  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  la^ 
it  up;  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their 
nest  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may  easily  make 
this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that  there  is  no 
bud  in  their  corn.  But  though  the  bud  be  bitten  off, 
there  remains  another  inconvenience,  that  corn  must 
tieeds  swell  and  rot  under  ground;  and  therefore  it 
could  be  of  no  use  for  the  nourishment  of  ants.  Those 
insects  prevent  that  inconvenience  by  their  labour  and 
Industry,  and  contrive  the' matter  so,  that  com  will 
keep  as  dry  in  their  nests  as  in  our  granaries- 

"  They  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry  earthy 
which  they  bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and  place 
them  round,  to  heat  them  in  the  sun.  Every  ant 
brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers, 
lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches  another. 
Thus,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  see 
avast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry  earth, 
heaped  up  round  the  hole.  They  lay  their  corn  under 
ground  upon  that  earth,  and  cover  it  with  the  same* 
They  performed  this  work  almost  every  day,  during 
the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and,  though  the  sun  went  frotn 
the  window  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  sfter- 
ftoon,  they  did  not  remove  their  corn  and  their  parti* 
6les  of  earth,  because  the  ground  was  very  hot,  till  the 
heat  was  over. 

"  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animate  should 
use  saftd,  or  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  rather 
than  takfe  fco  much  pains  about  dry  earth;  I  aiiswer, 
that  upon  sufch  an  occasion  nothing  can  be  more  pro* 
per  than  earth  heated  in  the  sun.  Corn  does  not  keep 
upon  sand :  besides,  a  grain  of  com  that  is  cu^  being 
deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small  sandy 

rtr tides,  that  could  not  easily  come  out     To  which 
add,  that  sand  consists  of  such  small  particles^  tlmt 
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i|kQ  9Xkt  could  n<4  taike  them  up  Qn«:  after  aootihei ;  and 
thQre^fore  thoae  )nsie<:^ts  ai:e  seldK^oi  to  be  2^«a  aear  ri^ 
Yws,  or  in  a  very  sandy  grciviid. 

''  Aj9|  for  the  aoi^all  particl^aof  kwick  or  dtone,  th^  least 
sooistMS^  would  joiA  tiiem  togelb^i,  and  turn  them  into 
a.  kind  of  ma&tie,  which  tbo^g  insects  could  not  divida 
Those  particles,  sticking  together,  could  not  come  oul 
pS  an  ant's  nesi  and  would  spoil  its  symnietry. 

-  *  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles  of 
i^arth,  they  bring  out  their  corn  after  the  same  main 
oer,  and  place  it  round  that  earth :  thus  one  may  see 
two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry  earth  and 
the  other  of  corn;  and  then  they  fetch  out  the  re- 
mainder of  dry  earth,  on*which  doubtless  their  cora 
was  laid  up. 

"  Those  insects  never  go  about  this  work  but  wbea 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  very  hot  I  obaer- 
^d,  that  those  little  animals^  having  one  day  broq^ht 
nut  their  com  at  eleven  i>'clock  in  the  forenoon,  rei^ 
IDOved  it^  against  their  usual  custom,  before  one  ia  the 
afternoon.  The  sun  being  very  hot,  and  sky  very 
clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reason  for  it :  but  half  an 
hour  after  the  sky  began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  (ell « 
small  rain,  which  the  ants  foresaw;  whereas  the  Milan 
Almanac  had  foretold  that  there  would  be  no  rain 
upon  that  day. 

^'  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  whiqh  I  did  se 
particularly  consider,  fetched  their  com  out  of  a  gar^ 
ret  I  went  very  frequently  into  that  garret;  there 
was  some  old  corn  in  it;  and  because  every  grain  was 
aot  alike,  I  observed  that  they  chose  the  b^t 

^^  I  know,  by  several  experimeats,  that  thbae  little 
enimals  take  great  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the 
best ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  When  they 
can  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye^  oats,  millet,  and  even 
crumbs  of  bread,  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless  it  he 
in  a  time  of  great  scarcity;  and  when  nothing  else  caa 
be  had,  
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^^  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of 
their  forecast  and  industry,  I  put  a  small  heap  of  wheat 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  they  kept:  and,  to  pre-- 
vent  their  fetching  corn  out  of  the  garret,  I  shut  up 
the  window,  and  stopped  all  the  holes.  Though  antd 
are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had  put  some 
corn  in  that  room.  I  perceived,  for  several  days,  that 
they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way 
to  fetch  their  provisions.  I  was  not  willing  for  some 
time  to  make  them  more  easy ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
know,  whether  they  would  at  last  find  out  the  treasure, 
and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether  smelling 
enabled,  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourish-^ 
pient.  Thi|s  they  were  some  time  in  great  trouble, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains:  they  went  up  and 
down  a  great  way,  looking  out  for  some  grains  of  corn: 
they  were  sometimes  disappointed,  and  sometimes  they 
did  not  like  their  corn,  after  many  long  and  painful 
excursions.  What  appeared  to  me  very  wonderful, 
was,  that  none  of  them  came  home  without  bringing 
soniething:  one  brought  a  grain  of  wheat,  another  a 
grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  she 
could  get  nothing  else. 

*i  The  window,  upon  which  those  ants  had  made 
their  settlement,  looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  two 
stories  high.  Some  went  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth  story,  in  quest  of  some 
corn.  It  was  a  very  hard  journey  for  them,  especially 
when  they  came  home  loaded  witib  a  pretty  large  grain 
of  corn,  which  must  needs  be  a  heavy  bUrden  for  an 
ant,  and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The  bringing  of 
that  grain,  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  nest, 
took  up  four  hours ;  whereby  one  may  judge  of  the 
strength  and  prodigious  labour  of  those  little  animals. 
It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as  hard  as  a 
man,  who  should  carry  a  very  heavy  load  on  his 
shoulders,  almost  every  day,,  for  ^e  space  of  four 
leagues.   It  is  trup,  those  insects  do  not  take  so  much 
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pains  upon  a  fiat  ground ;  but  then  how  great  is  the 
hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a  grain  of 
corn  to  the  second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  uith  her 
head  downwards  and  her  backside  upwards ;  none  can 
have  a  true  notion  of  it,  unless  they  see  those  little 
animals  at  work  in  such  a  situation.  The  frequent 
stops  they  make  in  the  most  convenient  places,  are  a 
plain  indication  of  their  weariness.  Some  of  them 
were  strangely  perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  their 
journey's  end.  In  such  a  case,  the  strongest  ants,  or 
those  that  are  not  so  weary,  having  carried  their  corn 
to  their  nest,  came  down  again  to  help  them.  Some 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with  their  load, 
when  they  are  almost  come  home :  when  this  happens, 
they  seldom  lose  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

^'  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large  grain 
of  wheat  with  incredible  pains:  when  she  came  to  the 
box,  where  the  nest  was,  she  made  so  much  haste  that 
vshe  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  very  laborious 
march :  such  an  unlucky  accident  would  have  vexed 
a  philosopher.  I  went  down  and  found  her  with  the 
same  cprn  in  her  paws:  she  was  ready  to  climb  up 
again.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to  her  three 
times:  sometimes  she  fell  in  th?  middle  of  her  way, 
and  sometimes  higher;  but  she  never  let  go  her  hold, 
and  was  not  discouraged.  At  last  her  strength  failed 
her',  she  stopped;  and  another  ant  helped  her  to 
carry  her  load,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can  carry.  It  happens 
sometimes,  that  a  corn  slips  put  of  their  paws,  whe^n 
they  are  climbing  up :  they  take  hold  of  it  again,  when 
they  can  find  it  j .  otherwise  they  look  for  pother,  or 
teke  something  else,  beiqg  ashamed  to  return  to  their 
nest  .without  bringing  something ;  this  I  have  experi- 
mented,  by  takiiig  away  the  grain  which  they  looked 
for.  All  those  experiments  may  easily  be  made  by  apy 
one  that  has  patience  enough;  they  do  not  require  so 
great  a  patience  as  tl^at  of  ants;  but  few  people  are 
capable  of  it 
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.Go  to  the  ant^.  tboH  sluggard^  consider  her  ways^  and  be  vise. 

It  hais  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality,  that,  in 
order  to  quicken  human  industry,  Providence  has  so 
contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is  not  to  be  procured 
without  much  pains  and  labour.  The  chase  of  birda 
and  beasts,  the  several  arts  of  fishing,  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  agriculture,  are  necessary  scenes  of 
business,  and  give  employment  to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find 
all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful  and  laborious 
tf^ay  of  life,  to  procure  a  necessary  subsistence  for 
tiiemselves,  or  those  that  grow  up  under  them ;  the 
preservation  of  their  being  is  the  whole  business  of  it 
An  idle  man  is-  therefore  a  kind  of  monster  in  the 
creation.  All  nature  is  busy  about  him;  every  animal 
he  sees  reproaches  him.  Let  such  a  man,  who  lies 
as  a  burden  or  dead  weight  upon  the  species,  and  con- 
tributes nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  common* 
wealth,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family^ 
consider  that  instinct  with  which  Providence  has  «ei- 
dowtid  the  ant,  and.  by  which  is  exhibited  an  example 
of  industry  to  rational  creatures.  This  i^  set  forth  un- 
der-many surprising  instances  in  the  paper  of  yester* 
day,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  narrative,  which  ia 
as  follows: 

•  "Thus  my  ants  were  forced  .to  make  shift  for  a 
livelihood,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret,  out  of  which 
Ihey  used  to  fetch  their  provisions.  At  last,  being 
sensible  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  could 
discover  the  small  heap  of  corn,  which  I  had  laid  up 
for  them,  I  resolved  to  show  it  to  them. 

•  "  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  industry  could 
peach,  I  contrived  atv  expedient,  which  had  good  suc- 
cess: the  thing  will  appear  incredible  to  those^  who 
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never  considered^  that  aU  animals  of  the  same  kind^ 
which'  form  a  society,  are  more  knowing  than  otbera. 
I  took  one  of  the  largest  ants^  and  threw  her  upon 
that  small  heap  of  wheat  She  was  so  glad  to  find 
herself  at  liberty,  that  she  ran  away  to  her  nest^  withh 
out  carrying  off  a  grain;  but  she  observed  it:  for,  aa 
hour  after^  aU  my  ants  had  notice  given  them  of  sock 
a  provision ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them  very  busy  in 
carrying  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  roon)«  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  it  may  not  be  aaid, 
that  they,  have  a  particular  way  of  communicstii:^ 
their  knowledge  to  one  another;  for,  otherwise,  bow 
could  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that  there 
was  corn  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exhausted^ 
and  I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  to  know 
the  true  extent  of  their  appetite  or  prodigious  ava« 
rice ;  lor  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provisions 
against  the  winter :  we  read  it  in  holy  scdpture ;  a 
ithottsand  experiments  teach  us  the  same;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that 
fhows  the  contrary. 

^^  I  have  said,  before,  that  there  were  three  ants' 
nests  in  that  box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  three  different  cities,  governed  by  the  same 
lawsy  and  observing  the  same  order,  and  the  same 
Customs.  However,  there  was  this  difference,  that 
.the  inhabitants  of  one  of  thoise  holes  seemed  to  be 
more  knowing  and  industrious  than  their  neighbours. 
The  ants  of  that  nest  were  disposed  in  a  better  order; 
their  corn  was  finer;  they  had  a  greater  plenty  of 
provisions;  their  nest  was  furnished  with  more  inha- 
bitants, and  they  were  bigger  and  stroiiger:  it  was  the 
principal  and  the  capital  nest  Nay,  I  observed  that 
those  ants  were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  had 
some  prc'-eminence  over  them. 

**  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had 
made  their  settlement,  was  generally  free  from  rain, 
yet  it  rained  sometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind 
Uew»    It  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  those  insects: 
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ants  are  afraid  of  watw ;  and  when  they  go  a  great 
way  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by  the 
rain,  they  shelter  themselves  under  some  tile,  or  some- 
thing else,  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain  is  over. 
The  ants  of  the  principal  nest  found  out  a  wonderful 
expedient  to  keep  out  the  rain:  there  was  a  small 
piece  of  a  flat  slate,  which  they  laid  over  the  hole  of 
their  nest,  in  the  day  time,  when  they  foresaw  it  would 
rain,  and  almost  every  night  Above  fifty  of  those 
little  animals,  especially  the  strongest,  surrounded  that 
piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonderful  or- 
der: they  removed  it  in  the  morning,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  those  little  animals 
about  such  a  work.  They  had  made  the  ground  un- 
even about  their  nest,  insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not 
lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage  underneath. 
The  ants  of  the  two  other  nests  did  not  so  well  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  out  the  rain:  they  laid  over  their 
holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  dry  plaister,  one  upon 
the  other;  but  they  were  still  troubled  with  the  rain, 
and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair 
the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  insects  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  under  tiles,  where  they  settle 
themselves  to  avoid  the  rain.  Their  nests  are  at  all 
times  covered  with  those  tiles,  without  any  incum- 
brance, and  they  lay  out  their  corn  an^  their  dry  earth 
in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may  see  every  day. 
I  took  care  to  cover  the  two  ants'  nests  that  were  trou- 
bled with  the  rain  :  as  for  the  capital  nest,  there  was 
no  need  of  exercising  my  charity  towards  it 

^^  M •  De  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Siam, 
that  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open 
to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make  their  settle- 
ments upon  trees:  no  ants'  nests  are  to  be  seen  any 
where  else.  I  need  not  insert  here  what  that  author 
says  about  those  insects:  you  may. see  his  relation. 

^^  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made 
upon  the  same  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants'  nests. 
I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and  went  about  it  in 
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die  following  maimer.  In  a  corner  of  a  kind  of  a  ter- 
race, at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  box,  I  found 
a  hole  swarming  with  ants,  much  larger  than  all  those 
I  had  already  seen;  but  they  were  not  so  well  pro- 
vided^ith  corn,  nor  under  so  good  a  government  I 
made  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ant's  nest,  and 
laid,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  a  new  city.  Af- 
terwards I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could  out  of  the  nest 
in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give 
them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box;  and,  because  I  was 
afraid  they  would  return  to  the  terrace,  I  destroyed 
their  old  nest;  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  hole,  to 
kill  those  ants  that  remained  in  it  In  the  next  place, 
I  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that  were  in  the 
bottle;  but  none  of  them  would  stay  in  it:  they  went 
away  in  less  than  two  hours;  which  made  me  believe, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fourth  settlement  in 
my  box. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over 
the  terrace,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'^ 
nesti  which  I  had  destroyed,  very  iairtfully  repaired.  I 
resolved  then  to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  settle  those 
ants  in  my  box.  To  succeed  in  my  design,  I  put  some 
gunpowder  and  brimstone  into  their  hole,  and  sprung 
a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  overthrown;  and 
then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could  get  into  the 
place  which  I  designed  for  them.  It  happened  to  be 
a  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all  night;  and,  there- 
fore, they  remained  in  the  new  hole  all  that  time.  In, 
the  morning,  when  the  rain  was  over,  most  of  them 
went  away  to  repair  their  old  habitation;  but,  finding 
it  impracticable  by  reason  of  the  smell  of  the  powder 
and  brimstone,  which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again, 
and  settled  in  the  place  which  I  appointed  for  them. 
They  quickly  grew  acquainted  with  their  neighbour^, 
and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  assistance  out 
of  their  holes.  As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none 
but  themselves  were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the 
inviolable  laws  established  among  those  animals. 
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"  An  ant  fictrer  goes  into  any  other  ncrt  tiut  \wr  ovm  j 
tnd  if  she  eboakl  «renture  to  do  it,  she  would  ^e  tanw 
ed  oat,  aod  severely  punished.  I  have  often  taken  an 
ant  out  of  one  nest,  and  put  her  into  another;  but 
she  quickly  came  out,  being  warmly  porsiied  fay  tiro 
or  three  other  ants.  I  tried  the  same  exp^iment  se-^ 
veral  times  with  the  same  ant;  but  at  last  the  other 
ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have 
often  frighted  some  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  pursued 
than  as  fiar  as  another  hole,  stopping  all  the  passages, 
to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  nest  It  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the. next  hole:  > many  a  man 
would  not  be  so  cautious,  and  would  throw  himself 
out  of  the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he  were  pursued 
by  assassins.  But  the  ants  I  am  speaking  of 'avoided 
going  into  any  other  hole  but  theif  own,  and  ratlier 
tried  all  other  ways  of  making  tt^ir  escape.  Tbey 
never  fled  into  another  nest,  but  at  the  last  extremity  | 
and  sometimes  rather  chose  to  be  taken,  es  I  have 
often  experienced.  It  is  therefore  an  inviolabie  cus^ 
torn  among  those  insects^,  not  to  go  into  any  other 
hole  but  their  own.  They  do  not  exercise  hospitality  | 
but  they  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out  of 
their  holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  neighbouring  nest;  and  those  that  live  ia 
it  carry  them  in. 

"  They  l^eep  up  a  sort  of  trade  among  Ibemsdves ; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  those  insects  are  not  for  lend** 
ing:  I  know  the  contrary;  they  lend  their  corn»*->they 
make  exchange;s — they  are  always  ready  to  serve  one 
another;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  tliat  more  time  and 
patience  would  have  enabled  me  to  observe  a  thou« 
sand  things  more .  curious  and  wonderfui  than  what  I 
bav-e  mentioned.  For  instance,  how  they  lend,  and 
recover  their  loans;  whether  it  be  in  the  same  quan- 
tity, or  i!^ilh  usury;  whether  they  pay  the  strangcri 
that  work  for  them^  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible 
to  examine  all  those  things;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
curiosity  .to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern  them^ 
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neives:  peidiaps  such  4  lavowledge  ni^  be^  of  isomfli 
use  to  u&  •    \ 

^^  They  fgtare  nevier  attacked  by  mif  encmveB  in  a  body, 
IBS  it  is  reported  of  bees:  their  only  iear  proceeds  from 
birds.,  Twkidk  sometimes  mt  their  com  -irfaen  they  lay  it 
omt  in  ^Sm  sun;  failt  they  keep  it  under  ground,  <f7hen 
tbey  ape  afraid  df  thieves.  It  is  said,  that  some  bird^ 
eat  them;  but  I  never  saw  any  instance  g£  it  They 
are  also  infested  with  small  worms;  but  they  turn 
them  out,  and  kill  them.  I  observed,  that  they  pu- 
nished those  aiits  which,  probably,  had  been  wanting- 
to  their  duty.:  nay,  isometimes  they  killed  them;  which 
they  did  in  the  foUowing^  manner.  Three  or  four  ants 
fell  upon  one,  and  pulled  her  several  ways,  until  she 
was  torn  in  pieces.  Generally  speaking  they  live  very 
quietly;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  have  a  very 
severe  oiiscipline  among  themselves,  »to  keep^o  good 
an  order;  or  that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they 
faftfie  m>  occasioh  for  any  disciplme. 

**  Was  thene  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  comoiofiK 
wealth?  Everything  is  common 'among  them;  which 
is  not^o  be  'sefen  any  where  else.  Bees,  of  which  w6 
are  (told  so  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  them 
aihoJe  in  their  hives;  their  honey  is  their  aWn;  every 
bee  minds  her  own  concerns.  The  same  may  be  may 
be  ^d  of  all  ofther  animals :  thery  frequently  fight,  to 
deprive  one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  so 
with  ants:  they  have  nothing  of  their  own:  a  grain  of 
corn  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is  deposited  in  a 
common  stock :  it  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use, 
but  for  the  whole  community :  th^e  is  no  distinction 
between  a  private  and  a  common  interest.  An^ant 
never  works  for  herself,  but  for  the  society. 

"  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care 
and  industry  find  out  a  remedy  for  it;  nothing  dis- 
courages them.  If  you  destroy  their  nests,  they  will 
be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body  may  easily  see 
how4ifficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  habitations, 
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without  destroying  the  inhabitants;  for,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground 
,  "  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Mercury 
has  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poison  for  them;  and 
and  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  those 
insects.  I  can  do  something  for  them  in  this  case; 
perhaps  you  will  hear,  in  a  little  time,  that  I  have  re- 
conciled them  to  Mercury." 


No.  158.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  II. 


Gnassius  h<gc  Rhadamantkus  kabet  durUsima  regna  : 
Ccutigatque,  auditqut  dolos:  suhigitque  fateri 
2ua:  quis  apud  9Uferos,fmfo  latatus  inam, 
DistidU  in  seram  ccmnUssa  piaada  mortem.        Vixo. 

JL  ^^AS  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  Which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  and  comparing  together  the  industry 
of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures;  in  which  I  could 
not  but  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  we  are  obliged 
by  duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant  employ,  after 
the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals  are  prompted  to 
it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of  them  in  this  parti- 
cular. We  are  here  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  business  to  which  we  may 
apply  ourselves.  Reason  opens  to  us  a  large  field  of 
affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of. 
Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds^  in  their 
natural  state  of  being,  divide  their  time  between  action 
and  rest  They  are  always  at  work  or  asleep.  In 
short,  their  waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  seek- 
ing after  their  food,  or  in  consuming  it.  The  human 
species' only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  natures,  are 
filled  with  complaints,  that  "the  day  hangs  heavy  on 
them,"  that."  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves," that  "they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their 
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time,"  with  many  of  the  like  shameful  murmurs,  which' 
we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of  thos6  who  are  styled  reia- 
/^nable  beings.  How  monstrous  are  such  expressions: 
among  creatures,  who  have  the  labour^  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  proper 
employments,  who,  besides  the  business  of  their  proper 
callings  and  professions,  can  apply  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of 
useful  books,  to  discourse;  in  a  word,  who  may  exer- 
cise themselves  in  the  unbounded  pursuits  of  know*^ 
ledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make 
themselves  wiser  or  better  than  they  were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  in  thig  -.^ 
course  of  thought,  I  diverted  myself  with  q,  book,  ac-i. 
cording  to  my  usual  custom,  in  order  to  unbend  my  ; 
mind  before  I  went  to  sleep.     The  book  I  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amused  my 
thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  which,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  following 
dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamanthus,  6n6 
of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  seated  on  His  tribunal.  On 
his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his  right 
the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I  was  told  that  he  sat  upon 
women  that  day,  there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately 
arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mansions  assigned  them; 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of  them  the 
same  question,  namely,  *'  What  they  had  been  doing?" 
Upon  this  question  being  proposed  to  the  whole  as^ 
sembly,  they  stared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing 
what  to  answer.  He  then  interrogated  each  of  them 
separately.  *  Madam,'  says  he,  to  the  first  of  them, 
*you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years,  what 
have  you  been  doing  there  all  this  while?'  'Doing!' 
says  she,  'really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  bfeeri  dot 
ing:  I  desire  I  may  have  time  given  me  to  recollect. ' 
After  about  half  an  hx)ur's  pause,  she  told  him,  that  she 
bad, been  playing  at  crimp;  upon  which  Rhadaman*' 
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tihis  beciRKMd  to  the  ke^r  dn  bi|(  left  ^0c|»  to  take 
her  into  ctistody.  ^  And  you,  Ma^iibin, '  sa^s  fehfe  ^ge, 
'  that  look  with  such  a  soft  find  languishing  mfi  I 
^ink  you  set  out  for  this  pkoe  in  your  nine  and  twea^ 
tieth  year,  what  have  you  beed  doing  all  this  white?' 
^  I  had  a  ^eat  deal  of  business  on  oay  hands, '  says 
she,  ^  being  taken  up  the  first  tswelve  years  of  ray  life 
in  dressing  a  jointed  baby,  and  al}  the  remaining  part 
ef  it  in  reading  plays  and  romasces.'  ^Very  well,' 
says  hie,  ^you  have  efnplo3/ed  your  time  to  good  pur«» 
pose^  Away  with  her.'  The  next  was  a  plain  cou«-> 
try  woman :  ^  Well,  mistress, '  says  Rhadamanthus,  ^  and 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?'  ^  An't  please  yotir  wor- 
ship,' aaysehe,  ^I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years;  and 
in  that  lime  brought  my  husband  seven  daughters^ 
made  him  tiine  thousand  cheeses,  and  left  my  eldest 
giri  With  him,  to  look  after  his  bouse  la  my  iibsencet 
and  who,  i  may  venture  to  say,  is  €^6  furetty  a  housewife 
us  any  m  the  country.'  ilhadamanthus  smiled  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered  the  k^eeper 
bf  Elysium  to  take  her  ifito  his  care.  *And  you,  fair 
lady,'  says  he,  ^what  have  you  heen  doing  these  five 
ahd  thirty  years?'  ^I  ha^e'been  doing  no  hurt,  I  as* 
sure  you.  Sir,'  isaid  sha  ^  That  is  well,  said  he,  ^  but 
what  good  have  you  been  doiog?'  The  kdy  was  im 
great  confusion  at  this  question,  and  not  knowii^ 
what  to  answer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  seiee 
iter  at  the  same  time;  the  one  took  her  by  the  baad  to 
convey  her  to  Elysium,  the  other  caught  hold  of  her 
to  <:arry  her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Khadamanthus, 
obserring  an  ingenuous  modesty  in  her  counteti$mce 
find  behaviour,  bid  them  both  let  her  loose,  and  sot 
her  aside  for  re-examination,  when  he  was  more  at  lei- 
sure. An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  sour  look,  pre^ 
sented  herself  next  at  the  Imr,  and  being  asked  what 
«ihe  had  been  doing;  *  Truly,'  sa^s  she,  *  I  Kved  three 
9tore  and  ten  years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was 
to  angry  at  the  bdnayiour  of  a  parcel  of  young  flirtat 
thftt  I .  passed  most  of  m^  }«st  years  in  toodemni og  the 
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M\m  ^f  th^  Ijo^w;  I  w-^  ^ery  4ay  Wamifig  the  «my 
cofliriuct  Qf  peppje  ^QUJt  iw,  in  order  to  d^ter  thpse  J 
conyer^d  mth  froiii  fjalling  into  the  like  errors  and 
mUcairi^jigies.'    '^ViBry  well,'  says  Ehadfuna^t^us;  *  but 
did  you  keep  the  B^ime  watchful  eye  ov^r  yoMT  awn  ac^ 
tions?'     *  Why,  tfuly,'  p^ys  she,  'X  w^s  so  tftken  up  in 
publishing  the  faults  of  others,  thfit  I  had  no,  time  to 
consider  my  owjfi.'     ^  Mad^m/  says  Rhadamaalthus^ 
*  bi^  pleased  to  file  off  tQ  the  left,  and  mak^  room  for 
the  v^BfcerabJe  watro^  tbat  stands  bishind  you.'    .^Pld 
gentlewoman,'  sayjs  hp,  *I  think  you  ar^  four  score: 
you  have  h^ard  the  question ;  what  have  you  been  dor 
ing  §9  long  in  the  wprW?'     'Ah,  Sir!'  gays  sl^e,  'I 
have  been  doing  what  I  should  npt  have  doue;  but  J 
b^  made  a  firm  resolution  to  have  changed  ipy  life, 
if  I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by  an  untjqoely  end.' 
^Mftdam/  s^,y3  Jie,   *  you  will  please  to  follow  your 
le^erf  and  spyijJg  wother  of  thejsame  age,  interrjar 
gated  her  i»  tl>e  #a«>(B  iform,    Tp  which  th^  njatrpijt 
replied,  '  I  have  biee^  th?  »vife  of  a  husband  who  wa« 
cts  dear  to  m^  W  his  old  a^ge  as  in  his  youth,     I  havie 
peen  ^  jnptter,  find  y^ry  happy  w  my  children,  whoiii 
I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  tning  that  is  good. 
^y  eldest  spn  is  blessed  ,by  the  podr,  and  beloved  by 
every  pn^  that  .topW;$  km-     I  Jived  within  my  own  fa^ 
paily,  aod  left  it  much  more  wealthy  than  I  found  it' 
Jlh^jdaa^antbus,  who  kf^ew  the  value  of  the  old  lady, 
fim^ied  upoQ  her  in  such  a  maj^ner,  that  the  keeper,  gf 
J^lys^up,  who  knew  his  pffiee,  reached  out  his  hand 'to 
Ijier*     tje  qo  /sp^per  fcwched  her,  but  her  wrinkles  va,- 
^ished»  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  ^owed  with 
blushes,  and  /she  appegr^d  in  full  bloom  and  beauty- 
■Ji  yoMPg  wopDan,  observing  that  thi^  officer,  who  con- 
idnc^d  Sie  happy  to  Elysiuj^n^  was  so  ^eat  a  beaut jfien, 
longed  tp  k^  in  k\^  h^ods,  so,  that  pressing  .through 
the  crowd,  i^he  wa?  tb^  f>ext  that  appeared  at  the  bar; 
and,  being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing  the  five 
and  twenty  years  that  she  had  passed  in  the  world  ? 
•I  have  endeavoured,'  says  she,  *ever  since  I  came  to 
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years  of  discf  etion,  to  make  myself  lovely  and  gain  ad- 
mirers. In  order  to  it,  I  passed  my  time  in  bottling 
up  May  dew,  inventing  white-washes,  mixing  colours; 
cutting  out  patches,  consulting  my  glass,  suiting  my 
complexion,  tearing  off  my  tucker,  sinking  my  stays — ' 
Rhadamanthus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  sign 
to  take  her  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of 
Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was  puckered  up 
with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  person  lost  in  deformity^ 

I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  sound  of  a  whole 
troop  of  females  that  came  forward  laughing,  singing, 
and  dancing.  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  the  recep- 
tion they  would  meet  with,  and,  withal,  was  vei-y  ap- 
prehensive, that  Rhadamanthus  would  spoil  their  mirth ; 
but,  at  their  nearer  approach,  the  noise  grew  so  very 
great  that  it  awaked  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the  oddness 
of  this  dream,  and  could  not  forbear  asking  my  own 
heart,  what  I  was  doing  ?  I  answered  myself,  that  I 
was  writing  Guardians.  If  my  readers  make  as  good 
a  use  of  this  work  as  I  design  they  should,  I  hope  it 
will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is  vain  and 
unprofitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to 
them  the  same  short  self-examination.  If  everjr  one 
of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
considers  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  cheek  him  in  all  the 
idle,  or,  what  is  worse,  th^  vicious  moments  of  life; 
lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series  of 
indifferent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  those  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In 
a  word,  it  will  very  much  alleviate  ^hat  guilt  which 
the  best  of  men  have  reason  to  acknowledge  in  their 
daily  confessions,  of  *  leaving  undone  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  those 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,' 
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PrtBsens  vet  into  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 

Vertere  fimerihm  triumpftos,  HOR» 


"sir. 


*^ -Having  read  over  ycmi*  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  in 
which  you  recommend  the.  pursuits  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  those  of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  much 
time  lying  upon  their  hands;  and  among  other  mo* 
tives  make  use  of  this,  that  several  women,  thus  ac- 
complished, have  raised  themselves  by  it  to  consider- 
iable  posts  of  honour  and  fortune:  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
give  you  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  many  now 
living  can  testify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can  assure 
you  is  matter  of  fact, 

^*  Abput  twelve  years  ago  I  was  familiarly  acquaint^ 
ed  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  post  that  brought 
him  a  yearly  revenue,  suiSicient  to  live  very  hand* 
somely  upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a 
daughter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 
for  one  that  could  expect  no  other  fortune  than  suca 
fi  one  as  her  father  could  raise  out  of  the  income  of 
his  place;  which,  as  they  managed  it,  was  scarce  suf- 
ficient for  their  ordinary  expences.  Miss  Betty  had 
always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and  was  hardly  allowed 
to  keep  company  but  with  those  above  her  rank ;  so 
that  it  was  no  wonder  she  grew  proud  and  haughty 
towards  those  she  looked  upon  as  her  inferiors.  There 
lived  by  them  a  barber,  who  had  a  daughter,  about 
miss's  age,  that  could  speak  French,  had  read  several 
books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds  of  female  manufacture. 
She  was,  at  the  same  time^  a  pretty,  modest,  witty 
girl.  She  was  hired  to  come  to  miss  an  hour  or  two 
^very  day,  to  talk  French  with  her,  and  teach  her  to 
work,  but  miss  always  treated  her  with  great  contempt, 
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and,  when  Molly  gave  her  any  advice,  rejected  it  with 
scorn* 

^^  Abdut  the  same  time  ^veral  young  fellows  made 
their  addresses  to  Miss  Betty,  who  had,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  they  BOt  been  in- 
fected with  sCii  much  vanity  and  self^codceit  Among 
the  rest  was  a  plain  sober  young  man,  who  loved  her 
almost  to  distraction.  His  passion  was  the  common 
talk  Of*  the  fteighbtii>rhd6d,  #h(J  USed  16  bte  dftelh  dis- 
toui-^ifig  Of  Mh  T"  ""'  'b  Attgelj  f6t  that  Was  th* 
liartie  h^  d#ayfe  gave  h6r,in  Ofdirtdi*^  ^oilveriatldti. 
As  his  cirfcum*tartcefs  #ei-e  t^ty  iiidiffereftt,  he  beifig  st 
yd^ng^t  biTdlftei-,  Mi^f ess  B^tty  Rejected  hitti  With  did-* 
daiti :  iri^otnuch  th^t  th^  youhg  mat>,  M  h  ui^ual  aiilotig 
thofefe  Who  Art  cro*sed  ill  lov6,  jHit  bitfiself  abodfd  the 
f)€fef,  With  a  t-esoFutidi^  to  seek  his  fortUn^  a*d  fofgM 
his  mist^e^s:  Thife  Was  very  ha^i^y  fcMr  bili^,  fyv,  ih  tt 
very  few  years,  being  concerned  ih  s*Vel*ft!  i^llpt^i^^ 
h^  brought  h6»ie  With  him  &ft  eim.6  6f  ilbebt  twelve 
IhdUSBtttd  pounds 

''  M^afl  wftite,  d^yft  tiid  yeaM  went  (/Ay  nAs^  liwtA 
high  hvid  lehfM  but  little,  nidsl  of  het  tiiM  b^iiig  em» 
ployed  iti  reading  play^,  dtld  pt^dtifcitig  to  daikc^  in 
Whle3h  she  Arrived  at  great  pertfeiftiOtt.  WheA,  6f  A 
sudden,  lit  a  change  Of  tiiiili^y,  hm  ik^ti^  Ibm  hi3 
place;  and  wal^  forced  td  k&V«  LottdM,  w;h«li«  h6 
feoold  no  longer  live  upon  the  ibc/t  h^  had  ^tttmtly 
&om.  rJol  matty  y^Af s  kfttr  I  WkiS  tdild  ^  pb&t  gen- 
tleman Was  dead,  khd  had  l^ft  hii  Wid^/W  atid  dkughtef 
hi  a  very  d6s6late  condition;  but  I  'c6irid  Mot  lehtti 
wher*  to  flhd  them,  though  I  made  what  ^n^nfry  1 
could;  aYjd,  I  inUsfl  own,  I  infin<fedia»ly  Mspdcied  Bieif 
Jtflde  Would  ftdt  su^f  thefti  \o  bt  ise^n  or  r^B€rvi6d  by 
any  of  their  fdhner  ac/jtitaintaAcje.  I  Md  l*ft  ettkittlring 
aff^r  therti  fdr  sotne  yefer*^,  wh^tt  I  hfeppett^j  Wot  k)rti 
ago,  as  I  Wa^  asking  kt  ^  himde  foi*  h  gefit}«m«n  I  httfl 
some  busihete  with,  to  be  led  into  a  ^aribui*,  by  H 
haridsortie  young  wbmah,  who  I  pltesenfly  iand^d  WM 
that  very  daughOfer  I  had  50  Itfttg  tttugkt  in  Vftin.     My 
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su6pick)ii  iiloreased,  i^htn  I  obsfrved  her  to  Idash  at 
the  sight  of  me,  at^  to  avoid,  as  much  as  j^sisible^ 
lookilig  iipon^  or  speaking  to,  me.  ^  Madam/  Mid  i, 
^are  not  you  Mistress  Such^a-one?*  at  which  words 
the  tgars  ran  down  hor  eheek^  a^nd  she  would  fain 
have  i^tired  withoat  gnring  me  an  answer;  bqt  t 
stopped  h€T,  and,  beilig  to  wait  a  whiia  for  the  geiitle^ 
A^ftft  I  y^m  to  speak  to,  I  resolved  n<^t  to  lose  th«»  op^ 
portmii^  of  satisfying  iny  curiosity.  1  eould  not  wetl 
discern  by  her  dres^  which  was  geMed^  tboirgh  not 
fine,  whe^er  she  was  the  mii^ess  of  the  ho>use,  or  (>bh^ 
a  servant;  btit,.  supposing  her  to  be  the  first,  '  I  am 
glad,  ma^lam, '  £^d  I,  '  after  having  long  enquired  aftef 
you,  to  have  so  happily  niiet  with  yoo,  and  to  find  yo^ 
mistress  of  so  fine  a  piaoe/  Tiitse  word9  were  like^ 
to  hatv^  spoiled  all,  and  thfew  her  into  sucb  a  dtsot-^ 
der,  th&t  it  was  s^rnH  ^nie  before  sb^  eould  recovei^ 
herself;  but,  as  SO<m  ais  she  was  able  to  speak,  ^Slr/ 
said  she,  ^you  are  mistaken  ;^  I  am  btrla^se^rant'  Her" 
TOice  fell  in  thes^  last  words,  afid  she  burst  agaia  kito^' 
lettrSk  I  was  son^  to  kat^  oecasioned  in^  her  s6  mucb 
grief  kad  confusion,  add  said  what  I  could  to  cMifort 
her.  'Ala^!  Sir/  said  she,  *  my  coftdition  is  muehr 
better  than  I  deserre ;  I  have  the  kindest  and  best  Qf 
women  for  ftiy  mistress.  She  is  wife  to  the  gefiHe-^ 
^an  you  come  to  speak  withe).  You  know  her  very 
well,  and  have  often  seen  her  with  me.'  To  make  My^ 
story  short,  I  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter  was 
now  a  servant  to  the  barber's  daughter,  whom  she  had 
iwmedy  treated  so  disdainfully.  The  gentlemaa,  at 
whose  house  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Mofi,  and,' 
beiQg  nMSter  of  a  great  fortune,  married  hor,  and  lives 
with  her  as  happily,  and  as  much  to  his  satii^ctio^  as 
he  ceuld  desire.  He  treats  her  with  all  the  friendsMp 
and  respect  possible;,  but  not  with  more  than  her  b^ 
baviour  and  good  ^[trali^s  deserve :  and  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  I  beard  her  Qoiaid  dwell  so  long' 
upon  her  commendation*  She  informed  me  that,  after 
her  Other's  death*,  her  mother  and  she  lived  for  a  while 
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Jog^thff  in^reat  poverty.  Biit  her  mother's  spirit 
cpuld  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  asking  relief  of  any  of 
hei:  own,. or  hjBr  husband's  acquaintance;  so  that  they 
retired  .from  all  their  friends,  until  they  were  provi- 
dentially discovered  by  this  new-married  woman,  who 
heaped  pn.them  favours  upon  favours.  Her  mother 
died  shortly  after,  who,  while  she  lived,  was  better 
pleased  to  see  her  daughter  a  beggar,  than  a  servant  : 
but,  being  freed  by.  her  death,  she  was  taken  into  thi§ 
gentliewptnan>  family,  where  she  now  lived,  though  much 
more  like  a  friend  or  companion,  than  like  a  servant 
.  /M  wjent  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure,  and, 
about  a  Iveek.  after,  charncing  to  be  in  company  with. 
Mr.  T,  the  rejected  lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
his  An^l,  not  questioning  but  he  would  feel,  on  this 
occasion,  the  iisual  pleasure  of  a  resenting  lover, 
when  he  hearts,  thiat  fortune  has  ,avenged  liim  of  the 
cruelty  of  his^  mistress.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him 
Q.t  large  thesjB  several  particulars,  I  observed  that  he 
qpvered  hi§  face  with  his  hand,  and  that  his  breast 
heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burst,  which  I  tqok  at 
first  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter;  but,  upon  lifting 
np  his  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He 
forced  a  smile  at  the  end  of  my  story,  and  we  parted. 

^^About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  th0 
following  letter. 

"dear  sir, 

.  "I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me 
news  of  my  Angel.  I  have  since  married  her,  and 
tjiink  the  low  circumstances  she  was  jreduced  to,  a 
piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us,  since  it  bias  quite  re- 
ipoved  that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the  only 
part  of  her  character  that  I  disliked,  and  given  nae  an 
opportunity  of  showing  her  the  constant  and  sincere 
aifection,  which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  tim«,of  h^r 
prosperity.  . 

"Yours,  R-T.'* 
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Satoentur  rim  tabula,  tu  missus  abifn$*  Hor. 

J?  ROM  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off 
to  that  of  ants;  but,  to  loy  great  surprise,  I  find  that 
some  of  my  good  readers  have  taken  this  last  to  be  a 
work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  narrative  of 
matter  of  fact  They  will  several  of  them  have  it,  that 
my  last  Thursday  and  Friday's  papers  are  full  of  con* 
cealed  satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people  in  this 
shape  of  pismires,  whom  I  durst  not  meddle  with  in 
the  shape  of  men.  I  must  confess  that  I  write  with 
fear  and  trembling  ever  since  that  ingenious  person, 
the  Examiner,  in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to 
make  way  for  one  of  his  following  papers,  found,  out 
treason  in  the  word  expect. 

J^ut  I  shall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend  to  manage 
the  controversy  in  a  separate  work,  being  unwilling  to 
fill  with  disputes  a  paper  which  was  undertaken  purely 
out  of  good-will  to  my  countrymen,  I  must  therefore 
declare  that  those  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which 
have  been  raised  in  some  weak  minds,  by  means  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  discourses,  concerning  ants  or 
pismire^  are  altogether  groundless.  There  is  not  an 
emmet  in  all  that  whole  narrative  who  is  either  whig 
or  tory ;  and  I  could  heartily  wisli  that  the  individuals 
of  all  parties  among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the  same 
spirit  of  frugality^  justice^  and  mutual  benevolence,  as 
are  visibly  ei^ercised  by  the  members  of  those  little 
commonwealths. 

After  tbia  short  preface^  I  shall  lay  before  my  read- 
ers a-  letter  or  two  which  occasioned  it. 

"  MR.   IRONSIDE, 

r  **  I  HAVE  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  s^bout 
the  pigeons  that  used  to  peck  up  the  corn  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  ants.  I  say  that  by  these  pigeons  you 
meant  the  Palatines.  He  v^iH  needs  have  k  that  they 
were  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon 
the  strings,  which  frightened  theiti  a^ay^  w^fe  Pamr 
phiets^  Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beg  you  wttf 
-satisfy  us  in  thi»  particukf,  because  Ihe  Wagc?r  is  very 
considerable,  and  you  will  much  oblige  «#o  #)#  ymir 

**  Daily  Readers.'^^ 

.       "  OLD  IRON*, 

*'  Why  da  rusty?  will  you  never  leave  your  innu- 
endoes ?  do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  wh^  is  the? 
tulip  in  your  last  Thursday's  paper?  or  can  you  ima- 
gine that  three  nests  of  ants  is  such  a  disguise,  that  the 
plainest  reader  cannot  see  three  kingdoms  through  it  ? 
The  Wowing  up  of  the  neighbouring  settlements  where 
there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants,  under  a  worse 
form  of  government,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  explained! 
as  you  imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demoKehed.  Yeur 
^nts  are  enemies  to  rain,  are  they?  Old  Birmingham, 
no  more  of  your  ants,  if  yoii  do  not  interfd  to  stir  up 
a  nest  6f  hornets. 

•^WillWaspk"     ' 

*^  Dear  Guardian, 
*' Calling*  in  yesterday  at  a  coffbe-hMsc^  iii  the' 
<5i^,  I  saw  a  very  short,  corpulent,  s^gry  nnafi  reading" 
your  papet  about  the  aiWs.  I  observed  tha*  he  red-' 
dened  and  swelled  over  every  sentence  of  it  After 
havirtg  perused  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  ddwn  upon- 
iSie  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-house  to 
him,  -aftd  asked  her,  in  a  niagisterial  voice,  if  she  knew 
what  she  did  in  taking  in  such  papers.  The  woman- 
wa$  ih  such  a  confusion,  ftat  I  thought  it  a  piece  of 
charity  to  interpose  iti  her  behalf,  and  asked  himwhe^ 
ther  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dangerous  import 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  ^  it  is  a  republican  paper  from  one  end 
to  «he  ether,  and  if  th^  author  had  his  deserls— '  He 
fa^e  grew  ad  exceeding  choleric  and  fieree,  that  h» 
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cooki  not  proceed ;  uirtil>  after  having  rccovwed  hfan«i 
siAfy  he  laid  hid  finger  upon  the  folTowing  sentenoe,' 
and  i^ad  in  widi  9  vety  stem  voice-^'  Though  aats  are^ 
very  knotting,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  coajarers:  and^ 
therefwe  they  could  not  guess  that  I  bad  put  som^ 
c^orn  in  that  roem.  I  perceived,  for  several  days^  that 
tiiey  wiere  very  much  petplexed,  aftd  went  a  great  way 
lo  fetch  thdh*  provisions.  I  was  not  willifl^^  for  Mm0 
time^  to  make  them  more  eslsy ;  for  I  had  a  miftd  M 
know,  wbetber  they  would  at  last  find  outtlie  tr^a^ 
sure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether  smell-»< 
ing  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nou- 
rishment' Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table; 
'  9ir,'  says  h^  '  these  tbSags  are  fio«  to  be  iuffered — ^I 
would  engage,  out  of  this  sentence,,  to  draw  up  an  in- 
dictkHeiit  that-^  He  hereioUt  fais  vc»ce  a  second  time, 
la  die  extremiQr  of  his  ragc^  and  the  whole  company,, 
who  w<tr^  all  of  them  lories^  bursting  out  into  a  SQd-> 
den  lau^  he  throw  down  his  penny  m  great  wv&A^ 
atid  retired  with  a  mos^  fordiidable  frown. 

''  This,  Sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  yc»  fritli,  tiUW 
you  may  make  what  use  of  it  ^ou  please.  I  only  wish 
that  you  would  sometimefs  diversify  your  paper  with 
maiiy  othirr  pieced  of  tiatural  history,  whether  of  in- 
lets or  ailimals ;  this  being  a  subject  which  the  mosi 
^onymon  reader  is  capable  of  understanding,  and 
whieb  is  viry  dtterting  in  its  nature ;  besides,  that  it 
fa%hly  radodnds  to  the  praiaer  of  that  Being  who  hai 
inspired  the  several  parts  of  the  sensitive  world  with 
sQ6t^  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  instinct^  as  ena^^ 
ble  theiA'  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  preserve  fheti* 
species  ifl  that  slate  of  4dtistence  wherein  they  arn^ 
p]»eed>  Tkem  is  tio  party  eoncemed  in  spedulatiotttf 
of  this  HKtlure^  which,  instead  of  infls^ming  those  UU^. 
ftatoral  heats  that  prevail  among  us,  and  lake  up  mdst 
of  ouf  thoughts^  may  diven  our  minds  to  subjects  that 
are  useful,  and  suited  to  reasonable  creatures.  Dis^ 
^rtatioos  of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  your 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathe* 
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maticSy  or  any  previous  science,  to:  qualify  the  reader 
for  the  understanding  of  tbem.  To  this  I  might  add^ 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of  those 
worlds  of  wonders  which  are  transacted. in  the  midst 
of  them^  and.  not  be  acquainted  with  those  objects 
which  are  every  where  before  their  eyes.  To  which  I 
might  farther  add,  that  several  are  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  other  use  in  many  of  these  creatures  than  to  fur- 
nish matter  of  contemplation  and  wonder  to  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  creatures  that 
are  capable  of  it. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant'* 

,  After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this  set  of 
letters,  which  are  all  upon  the.  same  subject,  1  shaU 
here  insert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.  ,  But  it  has 
always  been  my  majiim,  never  to  refuse  going  out  of 
my  way  to  do  any  honest  man  a  service,,  especially 
when  I  have  an  interest  in  it,  myself. . 

**  MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 

-  "As  you  are  a  person  that  very  emineptly  distin- 
guish yourself  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  I 
desire  your  friendship  in  signifying,  to. the  town,  what 
concerns  the  greatest  goqd  of  life,  health,  X  do  assure 
you,  Sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the  E;xchange  in 
Cornhill,  over-against  Pope's- Head- Al]ey,  a, parcel  of 
French  wines,  full  of  the  seeds  of  good  humour,  cheer- 
fulness, and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the 
learned  of  our.  nation  agree,  there  isno  such  thing  as 
bribery,  in,  liquors,  therefore  I  shall  presui^e  to  send 
you  of  it,  liBst  you  should  think  it  inconi^stent  with  in- 
tegrity tQ;  recommend  what  you  do  not  understand  by 
experiences  .  In  the  mean  time  ple^^ei  to  insert  this, 
that  ev^ry  man  may  judge  for  himself. 

^^  I  am,  sift,  &c.'' 
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No,  161.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

■  ■  incoctum  gdneroso  pectus  honesto,        Pers.  '    '    '* 


JCiVERY  principle,  that  is  a  motive  to  good  actions, 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  since  men  are  of  so  different 
a  make,  that  the. same  principle  does  not  work  equally 
upon  all  minds.  What  some  men  are  prompted  to  by 
conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only  different 
names  for  the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted  lo  by 
honour.  • 

The  sensie  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds^  which 
are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  have  been  cultivated 
by  great  examples,  or  a  refined  education.  This  pa- 
per therefore  is  chiefly  designed  for  those,  who,  by 
means  of  iany  of  these  advantages,  are,  or  ought  to  be; 
actuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

'Fut,  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principl* 
of  action  when  it  is  misunderstood,  F  shall  consider 
honour  with  respect  to  three  sorts  pf  men.  First  of 
air,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a 'mistaken 
notion  of  it.  And,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  different 
principle  from  religion,  is  that  which  produces  the 
same  effects.  The  lines  of  action,  though  drawn  from 
different  parts,  terniinate  in  the  same  point '  Religion 
embraceis  virtue,  as  it  is  ehjoined  by  the  laws  of  God> 
honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  human  na- 
ture. The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
scorns,  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  one  considers  vice  ds 
something  that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine  Being.  The 
one  as  what' is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is  J'op- 
bidden.  Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural  and  genu- 
ine language  of  a  maii  of  tionour,  when  he  declares^ 
that  were  there  no  GodtosepOF  punisji  vi<;e,  b^  woulxi 
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not  commit  it^  because  it  is  of  so  mean,  so  base,  and 
so  vil^  %  nature, 

I  shall  conclude  this  h^&d  with  the  description  of 
honour  in  the  part  of  young  Juba. 

Honour  *s  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 

IV  oobte  RHnd>  4i9tiDgv'^l¥Bg  perfecttei|, 

f\^  ni^  jLjijJ  §trgngth<BOp  virtw  wtere  it  me^  h^t. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 

It  ought  not  io  be  sported  wi^—  Cato. 

Jn  the  ^ef^nd  place,  we  ar^  to  consider  &q^  who 
^ve  naistaken  iiotions  of  honour,  and  thc^e  arp.sMch 
as  establish  any  thing  to  themselves  for  a  poijH  of 
hoooi^r,  ivhicb  is  contrary  either  to  tbe  law^  of  (Jod, 
0r  of  their  country;  who  thmk  it  more  hoaourable  ta 
revenge,  Ikn^  to  forgive  ^n  injJiry ;  who  m^  no  /5cri,u 
pie  of  telling  ^  }i^,  but  woujd  py  t  aay  i^an  tp  .dcatJi 
ihat  aceus^  them  of  ?t ;  %vha  arp  more  car* ftil  tp  gu^r4 
thfir  riep^t^tion  by  their  4?ourage,  th^n  by  tbw  v^' 
tue.  True  fortitude  i&  indeed  m  becomir^  in  huim^>» 
flatiirie,  th^it  he  who  wi*nts  it  ^^vce  de$erv0s  the  Mme 
^f  ^  mm ;  but  we  find  several  who  so  mwk  ^bu9^  thi» 
jnotiofl,  that  they  pJai^e  the  whole  i^m  (tf  hppow  »  ♦ 
iind  (t^f  brutal  courage ;  by  wbi<:fe  m^m  w#  h«L«v^  hn^ 
^any  ««nong  w  wh^  hav«  nulled  theqwjke*  msn  of 
honour,  that  would  hav^  been  a  di^race  to  a  gi\i^K 
In  a,  wprd,  the  maa  who  Sjaerificeis  ^ny  d^ty  pf  a  recM 
fwmable  creatupe  to  a  prwailing  mode  or  fa^aon,  who 
Joofcs  upo«  ftny  thing  «s  hooourabte  thftt  i^  di^plpftSiig 
to  bus  Maker,  or  de<5tru<tive  to  society,  who  th«ik§ 
himself  obliged  by  tlm  princif^  to  the  pr^i^  «f 
sOT)^  virtues  and  not  pf  ptberg,  i*  by  op  ^mm^  *P 
be  re<sko»ed  amoQg  true  mm  of  horjour. 

Tioiog^nei  waf  it  lively  iiii^t^nee  pf  one  tetpated  by 
fal^e  honour.  Twogeoes  woiild  ^mile  M  e.  mm'^  jest 
who  ridietiled  hi^  Mak^ r,  iand»  ftt  the  pswne  time«  ciift  n 
nwi  through  the  body  that  ^ppke  ill  of  his  friend- 
Timoftftm^  would  have  wwmi  to  ha«e  l»etr,w»4  ««' 
fwret,  thfrt  wap  intrtieted  with  bra,  thpwgh  n^  fete  pf 
to  wrnvry  depended  i^pOA  tbe  disopiwry  f4  k    7i^ 
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mogenes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  ia  a 
duel,  for  ha^^Hg  i&poken  ill  of  Beliode,  a  lady  whojtQ  he 
himself  had  seduced  in  her  youth,  and  betrayed  into 
want  and  ignominy.  To  dose  his  character,  Timoge- 
nes,  after  having  ruined  several  poor  tradesmen's  far 
milies,  who  had  trusted  him,  sold  his  e&tate  to  satisfy 
his  creditors ;  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  disposed  of 
all  the  money  be  could  make  pf  it,  in  the  pitying  off 
his  play  debts,  or,  to  ^peak  in  his  own  language,  his 
debts  of  honour. 

.  In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consjider  those  perr 
3©ns,  wholreat  this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  lurqi 
it  into  ridicule.     Men,  who   are  professedly  of  P9 
honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nar 
ture  than  efven  those  who  are  actuated  by  false  notiof)^ 
of  it,  ^6  tinere  is  more  hopes  of  a  heretic  th^n  pf  fast 
atheist     These  sons  of  infamy  consider  hoaour  witti 
ol4  Sy^hjaK>  in  the  p}ay  before-mentioned,  m  a  fin? 
dmagicNAry  notion,  that  leads  astray  young,  unevcperir 
lencc^  men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischM^fSf  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  shadoMr.     These 
Are  generally  persons  who,  in  Shakespear's  pbras^ 
^  are  worn  and  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men ;'  whos? 
imagins4;ioBs  are  grown  callous,  and  have  lost  .^11  thos^ 
-delicpfte  sentiments  which  ar(e  natural  to  mii^ds  that  itre 
pBttOcent  an4  -pudepraved-     Such  old,  battered  misr 
•Cf ean4s  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic  that  co^es  iii 
HCompetitioQ  with  their  present  interest,  and  tireat  tho^^ 
persons  as  visioaaries,  who  dare  staiid  up,  in  a  cprruprt 
age,  fox*  what  has  not  its  immediate  reward  joinpd  to 
it     The  taleiits,  interest,  or  experienfce  of  sud^  ii^n# 
make  them  visry  often  useful  in  all  parties,  aqUlatali 
times.     But  whatever  wealtli  and  dignities  tbey  n>ay 
arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider,  that  every  ope  iStand^ 
^s  a  Uot  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who  itrrivas  at 
the  temple  of  Honpur  by  a©y  othear  wfiy  Ihadi  thi^^gh 
4hat  of  Virtjue, 
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Propnum  hoc  esse  prndaUia^  consUiare  sihi  animos  honunum,  et  ad  usti^ 
suos  adjungerc,  Cic£Ko. 

X  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard's, 
when  there  came  in  among  us  their  cousin  Tom,  who 
is  one  of  those  country  squires  that  set  up  for  plain, 
honest  gentlemen  who  speak  their  minds.  Tom  is,  in 
short,  a  lively,  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to 
have  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  had  it  been  po* 
lished  and  rectified  by  good  mannere.  Tom  had  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  set  every 
one  in  the  company  a  blushing,  by  some  blunt  ques* 
tion,  or  unlucky  observation.  He  asked  the  Sparkler 
if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  husband;  and  told  her 
eldest  sister  she  looked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes,-  and 
that  it  was  time  for  her  to  look  about  her,  if  she  did 
not  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.  The  good 
Lady  Lizard,  who  suffers  more  than  her  daughters  oh 
such  art  occasion,  desired  her  cousin  Thomas,  with  a 
smile,  not  to  be  so  severe  on  his  relations ;  to  which 
the  booby  replied,  with  a  rade  country  laugh,  *  If  I  be 
tiot  mistaken,  aunt,  you  were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and 
why  do  you  expect  that  your  daughters  should  be 
maids  till  five  and  twenty?'  I  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  discourse,  when,  without  taking  notice  of  what  I 
eaid,  *  Mr.  Ironside,'  says  he,  *  you  fill  my  cousins' 
heads  with  youF  fine  notions,  as  you  call  them ;  can 
you,  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding  ?'  I  must  confess 
he  put  me  out  of  countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery, 
so  that  I  made  some  excuse,  and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on  tbt 
usefulness  of .  coraplaiseyice,.  to  make  all  conversa- 
tion agreeable.  This,  though  in  itself  it  be  scarce 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that 
which  gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be 
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possessed  of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished 
writer,  that  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  graces.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  would  advise  every  man  of  learning, 
who  would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar,  or 
philosopher,  to  maice  himself  master  of  the  social  vir- 
tue which  I  have  here  mentioned.  ^   , 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths  dis- 
tinction, sweetens  conversation,  and  makes  every  one 
in  the  company  pleased  with  himself  It  produces 
good-nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the 
timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent,  humanises  the  fierce^ 
and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a 
confusion  of  savages.  In  a  word,  complaisance  is  a 
virtue  that  blends  all  orders  of  men  together  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  of  words  and  actions,  and  is  suited 
to  that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one 
ought  to  consider,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order 
and  economy  of  the  world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and  afflic- 
tion of  every  man's  heart,  we  should  often  find  that 
more  of  it  arises  from  little  imaginary  distresses,  such 
as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions,  expressions  of  con- 
tempt, and  (what  Shakespe'ar  reckons  among  other 
evils  under  the  sun) 

■ The  poor  matins  eontumely. 

The  insolence  of  oifice^  and  the  sptirns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life. 
The  only  method  to  remove  these  imaginary  distresses 
as  much  M  possible  out  of  human  life,  would  be  the 
universal  practice  of  such  an  ingenuous  complaisance 
as  I  hisive  been  here  describing,  which,  as  it  is  a  virtue, 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  constant  endeavour  to  please 
those  whom  we  converse  with^  so  Jar  as  we  may  do  it 
innocently.  I  shall  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  so 
effectual  to  raise  a  man's  fortune  as  complaisance, 
which  recommends  more  to  the  favour  of  the  grea^ 
than  wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other  talent  whatsoever. 
Vol.  IV.  N 
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I  find  tbia  eonstderation  very  prettily  illustrated  by  a 
litde  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  shall  here  abridge,  for 
the  sake  of  my  reader,  after  hafing  again  warned  him, 
that  I  do  not  reconixnend  to  him  such:  aa  impertinent 
or.yipioue  complaisance  as  is  not  consisteiit  with  ho-* 
nour  and  iategrity. 

'  '^  §chacabac,  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  ^nd 
having  ate  nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  visit 
to  a  aoUe  Barmecide  in  Persia,  wha  was  very  hospi^ 
table,  but  withal  a  great  humorist  The  Barmecide 
wa$  sitting  at  his  table,  that  seemed  ready  covered  for 
an  entertainment  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  comr 
plaint,  he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on.  Hci 
then  gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  bis  rice-soup*  Scbacabac,  who  was  a  man  of 
wit,  and  resolved  to  comply  with  the  Barmecide  in  all 
hisihumours,  told  him  it  was  admirable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the 
empty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  great  pleasure.  Thc^ 
Barmecide  then  asked  him,  if  he  eyqr  saw  whiter 
bread?  Scbacabac,  who  saw  neither  bsead  nor  meat,' 
*  If  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be  sure,'  says  he,  *  I 
should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it'  ^  Yoa  oblige  me 
iliigbtily,'  replied  the  Barmecide,  'pray let  me  hcip 
you  to  this  leg  of  a  goose.'  Scbacabac  reached  out 
his  plate,  and  received  nothing  on  it  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  this  ima- 
ginary goose,  and  crying  up  the  sauce- to  the  skies,  the 
Barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a  corner  of  his  stomach 
iov  a  roasted  lamb,  fed  with  pistacho  nuts,,  and.  after 
haying  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  serve4 
up.  '  Here  is  a  dish,'  says  he,  *  that  you  will  see  atnon 
body's  table  but  my  own.'  Scbacabac  was  wonderful 
ly  delighted  with  the  taste  of  it,  which  is  like  nothings 
says  he,  I  ever  ate  before.  Several  other  nice  dishes 
were  served  up  in  idea,  which  both  of  them  com- 
mended, and  feasted  on  after  the  same  manner.  Thia 
was  followed  by  an  invi^ble  d^ss^rt,  no  paart  of  yrbicb 
qalighted  Scbacabac  so  much-  as  a^  certain  loaengei 
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which  the  Barmecide  told  him  was  a  sweetmeat  of  his 
own.  invention.  Schacabac,  at  length,  being  eourte^ 
ously  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he  had  no 
stomach,  and  that  he  ate  nothing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and  down 
to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused,  for  that  really 
he  was  ISO  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  more.  *  Com6 
then,'  says  the  Barmecide,  *  the  cloth  shall  be  remo- 
ved, and  you  shall  taste  my  wines,  which  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia.'  He  then  jelled 
both  their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schaca- 
bac  would  have  excused  himself  from  drinking  so  much 
at  once,  because  he  said  he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in 
his  liquor ;  however,  being  pressed  to  it,  he  pretended 
to  take  it  off,  having  before-hand  praised  the  colour,' 
and  afterwards  the  flavour.  Being  plied  with  two  ot 
three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wines  equal- 
ly delicious,  atid  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic  treat, 
he  pretehded  to  grow  flustered,  and  gave  the  Barme- 
cide a  good  box  oft  the  ear,  but  immediately  recover- 
ing himfielf,  *  Sir,'  says  he,-  *  I  beg  ten  thousand  par-i 
dons,  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink.  The  Barmecide  could 
not  but  smfle  at  the  humOur  of  his  guest,  and  instead 
of  beii^  angry  at  him,  *  I  find,'  says  he,  *  thou  art  a! 
complaisant  fellow,  and  descrVestto  be  entertained  in* 
my  hoHs^.  Since  thou  canst  accommodate  thyself  to 
my  hamour,  we  will  rtow  eat  togetheirin  good  earnest' 
Upon  which,  calling  for  his  supper,  the  rice-soup,  Jfte^ 
goose;  the  pistacho  lamb,  the  several  other  nice  dishes,* 
with  the  dessert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety,©? 
Persian  wines,  were  served  up  successively,  one  after* 
another;  and  Schacabac  was  feasted,  in  reality,  with 
those  very  things  which  he  had  before  been  entertain- 
ed with  in  imagination." 


N2 
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No.  163.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17. 


tiserum  est  uliend  vivere  quadrd.  Juv. 

W  HEN  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's  rest,  I 
order  the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  search  into  that  ma- 
gazine of  intelligence  for  sach  letters  as  are  to  my 
purpose.  The  nrst  I  looked  into  comes  to  me  from 
one  who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He  treats  him- 
s^f  in  the  beginning  of^it,  after  such  a  manner,  as  I 
am  persuaded  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  him.  Even 
the  lawyer  and  physician  to  a  man  of  quality  expect 
to  be  used  like  gentlemen,  and  much  more  may  any 
one  of  so  superior  a  profession.  I  am  by  no  means 
for  encouraging  that  dispute,  whether  the  chaplain  or 
the  master  of  the  house  be  the  better  man,  and  the 
more  to  be  respected.  The  two  learned  authors, 
Dr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  I  might  add  se- 
veral others,  are  to  be  excused  if  they  have  carried  the 
point  a  little  too  high  in  favour  of  the  chaplain,  since, 
in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  live  in,  the  popular 
opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other  extreme.  The  only 
controversy,  between  the  patron  and  the  chaplain, 
ought  to  be,  which  should  promote  the  good  designs 
and  interests  of  each  other  most ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest  circumstance,  in  a  great 
estate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  chusin^  out 
of  such  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as  that  of 
the  English  clergy,  a  friend,  a  spiritual  guide,  and  a 
companion.  The  letter  I  have  received  from  one  of 
this  orcjer,  is  as  follows. 


"Mil.   GUARDIAN, 


"I  HOPE  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liber- 
ty of  two  or  three  questions,  but  also  in  the  solution 
of  them. 

"  I  have  had  iht  honour,  many  years,  of  being 
cliaplain  to  a  noble  family^  and  of  being  accounted  the 
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highest  servant  in  the  house,  either  out  of  respect  tor 
my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in  the  uppermost  garret.  ' 
"Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  always 
adorned  with  useful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as 
well  as  covered  with  plenty.  I  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  sanctify  and  garnish 
a  feast,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally  de- 
sired to  fill  up  the  conversation  an  hour  after  I  had 
done  my  duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is  come  to 
the  estate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  censor  mo- 
Tum^  an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  suffered  to 
retire  constantly,  with  prosperity  to  the  church  in  my 
mouth.  I  declare  solemnly.  Sir,  that  I  have  heard 
nothing,  from  all  the  fine  gentlemen  who  visit  us, 
more  remarkable,  for  half  a  year,  thaii  that  one  young 
lord  was  seven  times  drunk  at  Genoa,  and  another 
had  an  affair  with  a  famous  courtesan  at  Venice.  I 
have  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or  four 
rounds  beyond  the  church,  to  see  what  topics  of  dis- 
course tliey  went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  have 
hardly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  besides  the  toasts. 
Then  they  all  stare  full  in  my  face,  and  show  all  the 
actions  of  uneasiness  till  I  am  gone.  Immediately 
upon  my  departure,  to  use  the  words  in  an  old  come- 
dy, *  I  find,  by  the  noise  they  make,  that  they  had  a 
mind  to  be  private.'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
conversation  they  have  among  one  another,  which  I 
may  not  be  present  at,  since  I  love  innocent  mirth  as 
much  as  any  of  them,  and  am  shocked  with  no  free- 
doms whatsoever,  which  are  consistent  with  Christian- 
ity. I  have,  with  much  ado,  maintained  my  post  hi- 
therto at  the  dessert,  and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face 
of  my  patron ;  but  how  long  I  shall  be  invested  with 
this  privilege  I  do  not*  know.  For  the  servants,  who 
do  not  see  me  supported  as  I  was  in  my  old  lord's, 
time,  begin  to  brush  very  familiary  by  me,  and  thrust 
aside  my  chair,  when  they  set  the  sweetmeats  on  the 
table.  I  have  been  born  and  educated  a  gentleman, 
and  desire  you  will  make  the  public  sensible,  that  the 
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Christian  priesthood  was  never  thought  in  any  age  or 
country  to  debase  the.  man  who  is  a  member  of  it 
Among  the  great  services  which  your  useful  papers 
daily  do  to  religion,  this  perhaps  will  not  be  the  least, 
?nd  will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  on  your  unknown 
servant, 


"  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 

**  I  WAS  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper  of  the 
7th  instant,  in  which  you  recommend  the  study  of 
useful  knowledge  to  women  of  quality  or  fortuj[ie.  I 
have  since  that  met  with  a  very  elegant  poem,  written 
^y  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  is  inscribed  to  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  then  seeking  out  a  wife ;  he 
i^dvises  him  on  that  occasion  to  overlook  wealth  and 
l>eauty,  and  if  he  desires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himself 
with  a  woman  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words 
on  this  last  head  are  as  follow. 


Proculque  stidta  sit 
Parvii  labeUttlis 
Sen^*  loqmcitas^ 
Proculque  rusticum 
Semper  silentium. 
Sit  ilia  vel  modb 
Instructa  Uteris, 
Vel  talis  ut  modb 
Sit  apta  Uteris, 
Felix,  quibus  bene 
Priscisab  omnilnfs 
Possit  libellulia 
Vitwn  beantia 
Havrire  dogmata. 
Armata  cum  quibus, 
^ec  ilia  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat. 
Nee  ilia  turbidis 
Miscella  lugeat 
Prostrata  casibus, 
Jucunda  sit  erit 
Semper,  nee  unquam  (rit 
Gravis,  molestave 
Vita  comes  tua, 
9Hft  docta  parvulqf 


Docebit  ettuos 
Cum  laote  hteroi' 
Olim  nepottdos. 

Jam  tejuvavait 
Viros  relinquere, 
Doct(Bque  coi^ugis 
Sinu  qmescere, 
Dum  grata  te  facet, 
Manique  mobili 
Dum  plectra  personat, 
Et  voce  Cqud  nee  est 
Prognm  sarorculc^ 
Turn  suavior) 
Amtena  caniillat 
Apollo  que  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
Jam  tejuvaverit 
Sermone  bhmdulo, 
Docto  tamen  dies 
Noctesque  ducere, 
Notaare  verb^la 
Mellita  maximis 
Non  absque  gratOs 
Ab  ore  melleo 
Spnperfluaaiai 
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Sttdhus  coerceat  Talemi^  creHmm 

^i  fuando  te  kv^  Ntfsanis  htcfytam,  ,   ^ 

Inane  gaudium,  ^      ^u<b  vel  patrtm  quctti 

Buifms  levaverit  j£quare  camtine. 

Si  qitando  d^nimai  •    Fuissejiliam,  '  '* 

Te  fMteror  ansnuB*  Talernqne  sttspicct  r 

Ceriabit  in  quints  (Hua  nuUa  chatior 

Suffima  doquentia  Unqvutmfuit  patri. 

Jam  ctan  omnium  gravi  Quo  nemo  doctior) 

Rerwn  scientia,        ^  Fuisse  TutUam :  - 

Talem  olim  ego  putetn  Talisque  qua  tuUt 

Et  vatis  Orpkei  Gracchos  duosfuit, 

Fuisse  conjugemj  2u(t  qtios  tulit,^(mis,  ' 

Nee  unquam  ab  iftferis  Instruxit  artibus: 

Cttrasset  improho  •  Necpn^uit  minus 

Lahore  fmninam  Magistra  qudni  parens^ 

'Referre  rusticam.  ' 

The  sense  of  this  elegant  description  is  as  follows : 
"  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  stu-, 
pidly  silent,  nor  always  prattling  nonsense !  May  she 
be  karnedy  if  possible,  or  at  least  capable  of  being 
made  so  !  A  woman  thus  accoinplished  will  be  always 
drawing  sentences  and  maxims  of  virtue  out  of  the  best 
authors  of  antiquity.  She  will  be  herself  in  all 
changes  df  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in  prosperity, 
nor  broken  with  adversity.  You  will  find  in  her  an 
even,  cheerful,  good-humoured  friend,  and  an  agree- 
able companion  for  life.  She  will  infuse  knowledge 
into  your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from  their  in- 
fiincy  train  them  up  to  wisdom.  Whatever  company 
you  are  engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and 
retire  with  delight  from  the  society  of  meUy  into  the 
bosom  of  one  who  is  so  dear,  so  knowing,  and  so  ami- 
able. If  she  touches  her  lute,  or  sihgis  tb  it  any  of  her 
own  compositions,  her  voice  will  soothe  you  in  your 
solitudes,  and  sound  more  sweetly  in  your  ear  than 
that  of  the  nightingale.  You  will  waste  with  pleasure 
whole  days  and  nights  in  her  conversation,  and  be, 
ever  finding  out  new  beauties  in  her  discourse.  She 
will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual  serenity,  restrain  its 
mirth  from  being  dissolute,  and  prevent  its  melancholy 
from  being  painful.  ^ . 
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"  Such  was  doubtless  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  for  who 
would  have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered 
a  foolish  bride  ?  Such  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid,  who 
was  his  rival  in  poetry.  Such  was  TuUia,  as  she  is 
celebrated  by  the  most  learned  and  the  most  fond  of 
fathers.  And  such  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Grac- 
chi, who  is  no  less  famous  for  having  been  their  in- 
structor than  their  parent 


No.  165.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19. 

Decipit  exen^loTj  vitiis  imitabUe  Hor. 

Xt  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  coxcomb  at  the  head 
of  a  family.  He  scatters  infection  through  the  whole 
house.  His  wife  and  children  have  always  their  eyes 
upon  him ;  if  they  have  more  sense  than  himself,  they 
are  out  of  countenance  for  him ;  if  less,  they  submit 
their  understandings  to  him,  and  make  daily  improve*^ 
ments  in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have  been  very: 
often  secretly  concerned,  when  I  have  seen  a  circle 
of  pretty  children  cramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and 
prattling  even  below  themselves,. while  they  are  talking 
after  a  couple  of  silly  parents.  The  dullness  of  a  fa- 
ther often  extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  son,  or  gives 
such  a  wrong  cast  to  his  mind,  as  it  is  hard  for  him 
ever  to  wear  oiF,  In  short,  where  the  head  of  a  family 
is  weak,  you  hear  the  repetitions  of  his  insipid  plea- 
santries, shallow  conceits,  and  topical  points  of  mirth, 
in  every  member  of  it  His  table,  his  fire  side,  his 
parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of  them  so  many  standing 
scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  recom- 
mend the  improvements  of  the  mind  to  my  female 
readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance  for 
it,  and  if  it  meets  with  weakness  in  one  of  thci. heads, 
may  have  it  made  up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an 
unhappy  circumstance  in  a  family,  where  the  wife  has 
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more  knowledge  than  the  husband ;  but  it  is  better  it 
should  be  so,  than  that  then^  should  be  no  knowledge 
in  the  whole  house.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  at 
least  one  of  the  persons,  who  $its  at  the  helm  of  afikirs^ 
should  give  an  example  of  good  sense  to  those  who 
are  under  them  in  these  little  domestic  governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a  family, 
vice  is  much  more  so,. as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and 
of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When  the  master  is  a 
profligate  the  rake  runs  through  the  house.  You 
hear  the  sons  talking  loosely  i^nd  swearing  after  their 
father,  and  see  the  daughters  either  familiarised  to  his 
discourse,  or  every  moment  blushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  his 
master's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and  re* 
peats  in  the  kitchen  what  be  learns  in  the  parlour. 
Invest  him  with  the  same  title  and  ornaments,  and 
you  would  scaf ce  know  him  from  his  lord.  He  prac- 
tises the  same  oaths,  the  san^e  ribaldry,  the  same  waj 
of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family, 
that  the  ruler  of  it  should  be  wise  and  virtuous.  The 
first  of  these  qualifications  does  not  indeed  lie  within 
his  power:  but  though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from 
being  weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his 
power  to  give  a  good  example  of  modesty,  of  tempe- 
rance, of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtues, 
which,  though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  human  na- 
ture, may  be  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary capacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications 
of  the  master  of  a  house,  if  he  is  not  accomplished  in 
both  of  them,  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  be  de- 
ficient in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  since  the  cout 
sequences  of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous 
nature  than  those  of  folly, 

When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  left  us  of  Pytha- 
goras, I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  extraordinary 
influence,  which  that  great  philosopher,  who  was  an 
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iHastrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  had  on  his 
|>rivate  family.  This  excellent  man,  after  having  per- 
fected himself  in  thie  learning  of  his  own  country,  tra- 
velled into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  pur- 
pose to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men  of  every 
place;  by  which  means  he  ^eaned  up  all  the  know-* 
ledge  of  the  age,  and  is  still  admired  by  the  greatest 
men  of  the  present  times,  as  a  prodigy  of  science. 
His  wife,  Theano,  wrote  several  books,,  and,  after  his 
death,  taught  his  philosophy  in  his  public  school, 
which  was  frequented  by  numberless  disciples  of  dif* 
ferent  countries.  There  are  several  excellent  sayings 
recorded  of  her.  I  shall  only  mention  one,  because  it 
does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her  wisdom. 
Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  how  long  a  time  a 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after 
having  conversed  with  a  man?  *  If  it  were  her  hus- 
band,' says  she,  ^the  next  day;  if  a  stranger,  never.* 
I^hagoras  had  by  this  wife  two  sons  and  three  daugh* 
ters.  His  two  sons,  Telauges  and  Mnesarchus,  were 
poth  eminent  philosophers,  and  were  joined  with  their 
hiother  in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  school. 
Arignote  was  one  of  his  daughters,  whose  writings 
%rere  extant,  and  very  much  admired  in  the  age  of 
Porphyrins.  Damo  was  another  of  his  daughters,  irt 
whose  hands  Pythagoras  left  his  works,  with  a  prohi*- 
bition  to  communicate  them  to  strangers,  which  she 
observed  to  the  hazard  of  her  life;  and  though  she 
Was  offered  a  great  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to  liv6 
in  poverty,  than  not  to  obey  the  commands  of  h^r  be- 
loved father.  Mila  was  the  third  of  the  daughters, 
whose  works  and  history  were  very  famous  in  Lucian's 
time;  She  was  so  signally  virtuous,  that,  for  her  un^- 
blemished  behaviour  in  her  virginity,  she  was  chosen 
to  lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  solemnity; 
and,  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  matrons  in  the  like  pub- 
lic ceremony.  The  memory  of  this  learned  woman 
was  so  precious  among  her  countrymen,  that  her  house 
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Ifras,  after  her  dealli,  convated  into  a  temple,  and  thd 
street  she  lived  in,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Musa^um« 
Nor  ihuBt  I  omit,  whilst  I  am  mentioning  this  great 
philosopher,  under  his  character  as  the  master  of 
a  family,  that  two  of  his  servants  so  improved  them^ 
selves  under  him,  that  they  were  instituted  into  his 
sect,  and  make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  list  of  Pytha* 
goreans.  The  names  qf  these  two  servants  wer^ 
Astneus  and  Zamolxes.  This  single  example  suffid* 
ently  shows  us  both  the  influence  and  the  merit  of  one 
who  discharges  as  he  ought  the  office  of  a  good  n^aster 
of  a  family;-  which,  if  it  were  well  dbserved  in  every 
house,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  universal  de* 
pravation  of  manners,  by  which  the  present  age  is  so 
touch  distinguished;  and  which  i^  more  easy  to  lament 
than  to  reform. 


No.  166,    THURSDAY,. SEPTEMBER  21, 

■  ■  ^m  nmoliquigque  malofvk  usus  in  illo,        Ovid.  Mbt. 

t^HAEiTY  is  a  virtue  4)f  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
hands,  says  an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the  ex* 
pressions,  not  the  essence  of  this  virtue.  A  man  may 
jbestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  indigent,  without 
being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when  he  is  not 
able  to  bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a  ha- 
tat  of  good  will,  or  benevolence,  in  the  soul,  which 
disposes  us  to  the  love,  assistance  and  relief  of  man* 
Jdnd,  especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it  The 
poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  no 
less  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue  than  the  man 
wh«  founds  a  college.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  chari* 
tahle  to  an  extrava^nce^  this  way.  I  never  saw  an 
indigent  person  in  my  life,  without  reaching  out  to 
him  some  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot  but  symv 
pathise  with  ^very  one  J  meet  that  is  in  affliction;  an4 
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if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  wishes,  there/ should 
be  neither  pain  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To  give  ray  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself  in  this 
particular,  I  shall  present  him  with  the  secret  history 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  It  ia  frequently  observed  of  men  who  have 
been  busied  in  this  pursuit,  that,  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  principal  design,  they  have,  however, 
made  such  discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  have  suf* 
ficiendy  recompenced  their  enquiries.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  I  cannot  |>oast  of  my  success  in  that 
affair^  I  do  not  repent  in  my  engagii^  in  it,  because  it 
produced  in  my  mind  such  a  habitual  exercise  of 
charity,  as  made.it  much. better  than  perhaps  it  would 
have  been,  had  I  never  been  lost  in  so  pleasing  a. 
delusion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have  a  new 
Indies  in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetually  taken  up 
in  considering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  man* 
kind.  In  order  to  it,  I  employed  a  whole  day  in 
walking  about  this  gre^t  city,  to  find  out  proper  places 
for  the  erection  of  hospitals.  I  had  likewise  enter* 
tained  that  project,  which  has  since  succeeded  in  an- 
other place,  of  building  churches  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  instead  of 
fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and  tohave 
seen  them  all  finished  in  less  thctn  one  year. 

I  had,  with  great  pains  and  applipation,  got  together 
a  list  of  all  the  French  protestants;  and,  by  the  best 
accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the  value  of 
all  those  estates  and  effects  which  every  one  of  them 
had  left  in  his  own  country  for  the  sake  of  his  religion, 
being  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to  him,  and  re- 
turn some  of  them  the  double  of  what  they  had  loit 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory, .  my  operator, 
who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and  used  to  foot  it 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morning,  com- 
plained of  a  sprain  inhis  leg,  that  he  had  met  with 
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over  against  St  Clement's  church.  This  so  affected 
me,  that)  as  a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him, 
and  out  of  compassion  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street  within  the  liberties, 
and  entered  a  memorjEindum  in  my  pocket-book. ac-- 
cordingly.  About  tihe  same  time  I  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on  this  side  the 
Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navi- 
gable. 

£ut  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  settling 
upon  every  man  in  Great  Britain  three  pounds  a  year, 
dn  which  sum  may  be  comprised,  according  to  Sir 
William  Pettit's  observations,  all  the  necessities  of  life,) 
leaving  to  them  whatever  else  they  could  get  by  tberl* 
own  industry,  to.  lay  out  on  superfluities. 
.  I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myself  what  I  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  Impropriations ;  but  at  length  came 
to  a  resolution  to  buy  them  all  up,  and  restore  tliem 
to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St  Paul's,  I  took  softie 
time  to  survey  that  structure,  and  not  being  entirely 
satisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building  it  up  anew' 
at  my  own  expence. 

For  my  dwn  part,  ass  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  in- 
tended to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  six,  half  a  dozen 
footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  gentleman. 

It^  hi^ppened  about  this  time  that  public  matters 
looked  very  ^oomy,  taxes  came  hard,  the  war  went 
on  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  gre^tt  burdens 
that  were  laid  upon  them :  this  made  me  resolve  to  set 
aside  one  morning,  to  consider  seriously  the  state  of 
the  nation.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  it,  be- 
cause I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  sit  at 
home  in  my  morning  gown,  having,  after  a  niost  incre- 
dible expence,  pawned  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  fpr  a  sum  of  money  which  my  ope- 
rator assured  me  was[  the  last  he  should  want  to  bring 
ikU  our  matters  to,  bear.    After  having  considered  manyl 
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presets,  I  at  length  resolved  to  b^at  tiie  comtnon 
enemy  at  his  own  weapons^  and  laid  a  scbenie  which 
would  have  blown  hkn  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  had 
things  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  As  I  was  in  this  golden 
dream,  some  body  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened 
]l^  and  found  it  was  a  messenger  that  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  laboratory.  The  fellow  looked  so  mi^ 
serably  poor,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
before  he  delivered  his  message:  but,  seeing  he  brought 
a  letter  from  my  operator,  I  concluded  I  was  bound 
to  it  in  honour,  as  much  as  a  prince  is  to  give  a  re- 
ward to  one  that  brings  him  the  first  news  of  a  vic-^ 
tory.  I  knew  this  was  the  long-expected  hour  of  pro- 
jection, and  which  I  had  waited  for,  with  great  impa-' 
tience,  above  half  a  year  before.  In  short,  I  brokcf 
open  my.  letter  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  found  it  as 
follows: 

"^^SIR, 

"After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can 
conveniently  spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  your  ge- 
nerous nature,  and,  therefore,  must  ingenuously  con- 
fess to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  philosopher'if 
stone  than  you  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you,  for  ydirr 
comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could  bubble  a  blockhead 
out  of  his  money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and 
parts  who  are  for  my  purpose.  This  made  me  apply 
myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity.  How 
I  have  succeeded,^  you  yourself  can  best  tell. 

"  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

"Thomas  White.'* 

"  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid  the  key 
under  the  door." 

I  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  this  man,  and  not  a  Mtfle  mortified  at  my  dis- 
appointment, though  not  so  much  for  what  I  myself, 
as  what  the  public  suffered  by  it  I  think,  however, 
1  oujght  to  let  the  world  know  what  I  designed  for; 
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tbeHi,  and  h^Rethat  soeh  of  my  readers  who  find  tbey 
had  a  share  in  my  good  iatentions,  will  accept  of  the 
wUl  fcflT  the  deed. 


No.  167-    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22. 

Fkia  oMifH  niPflwgn*  ■         Visa. 

X  H£  following  story  is  lately  transiJated  out  of  an 
Arabian  manuscript,  which  I  think  has  very  much  the 
turn  of  an  oriental  tale;  and  as  it  has  never  before 
been  printed,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  highly  ac«- 
eeptable  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through  all  the 
eartern  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  the 
Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great  PhyjHciaiu 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  simples,  ua- 
derstood  all  the  iBfluences  of  the  stars,  and  knew  tSaa 
secrets  that  were  engraved  on  the  seid  of  Soloinon  the 
Son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of  the  BlarJc 
Pal9.ce,  and  chief  of  the  physicians  to  Alnareschin  &Q 
great  king  of  Persia* 

Alnareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever 
ceiled  in  this  count[ry.  He  was  of  a  fearful,  suspi^ 
ciouS)  and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death,  upon  very 
slight  jealousies .  and  surmises,  five  an4  thirty  <:>(  im 
queens^  a&d  above  twenty  sons,  whom  he  su^pectt^  tm 
have  conspired  against  his  life.  Being  at  length  ivea- 
ried  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cruelties  in  his  «|wn, 
family,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole  race  of  Caliphs- 
shonld  be  entirely  lost,  he  one  day  sent  for  Hc^im, 
and  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner,  ^  Helim,'  said 
he^  'I  have  long  ^mired  thy  great  wisdom,  and  re- 
tired way  of  living.  I  shall  now  show  thee  the  entire 
Qonndence  which  I  place  in  tjiee.  I  have  qnly  two, 
sons  reii)^ning  who  axe  yet  l^t  in£stQts.     It  is  ipy  de-. 
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^gn  that  thon  take  me  home  with  thee,  and  educate 
them  as  thy >own«  Train  them  up  in  the  humble  and 
unambitious  pursuits  of  knowledge.  By  this  means 
shall  the  line  of  Caliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children 
succeed  after  me,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst 
I  am  yet  alive.'  '  The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  shall 
be  obeyed,'  said  Helim.  After  which  he  bowed,  and 
went  out  of  the  king's  presence.  He  then  received 
the  children  into  his  own  house,  and  from  that  time 
bred  them  up  with  him  in  the  studies  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  The  young  princes  loved  and  respected 
Helim  as  their  father,  and  made  such  improvements 
under  him,  that  by  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  they 
were  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East  The 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest 
Abdallah.  They  lived  together  in  such  a  perfect 
friendship,  that  to  this  day  it  is  said  of  intimate  friends^ 
that  they  live  together  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah. 
Helim  had  an  only  child,  who  was  a  girl,  of  a  fine 
soul,  and  a  most  beautiful  person.  Her  father  omit- 
ted nothing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the 
most  accompli^ed  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  young 
princes  were  in  a  manner  excluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  frequently  conversed  with  this  lovely 
virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  the 
$ame  course  of  knowledge  and  o{  virtue.  Abdallah, 
whose  mind  was  of  a  softer  turn  than  that  of  his  bro« 
ther,  gre^  by  degrees  so  enamoured  of  her  conversa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not 
in  company  with  his  beloved  Balsora,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so 
greA,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king^ 
who- pretending  to  visit  the  young  princes  his  sons, 
demanded  of  Helim  the  sight  of  Balsora,  his  fair 
daughter.  The  king  was  so  inflamed  with  her  beauty 
and  behaviour,  that  he  sent  for  Helim  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  it  was  now  his  design  to  recompence 
him  for  ail  his  faithful  services;  and  that,  in  order  to 
it,  he  intended  to  make  his  daughter  queen  of  Persia. 
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Helim,  who  knew  very  well  the  iate  of  ailthow  iin^r 
happy  women  who  had  been  thus  advanced^  aiafd  could; 
dot  but  be  privy  to  the  secret  love  vi4iieh  AbdaUoh; 
bore  his  daughter,  ^  Far  be  it,'  said  he,  *  frond  the  kiiiff  * 
of  Persia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  Caliphs,,  and. 
join  himself  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  hid  phy« 
sician.'    The  king,  however,  was  so  impatieot  for  such 
a  bride,  that,  without  hearing  any  excuses^  he  immedi** 
ately  ordered  Balsora  to  be  sent  for  into  his  presence, 
keeping  the  father  with  him,  in  order  to  make  her  sensible 
of  the  honour  which  he  designed  her.     Balsora^  wsbo 
was  too  modest  and  humble  to  think  her  beauty  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king,  was  a  few  mo^^^ 
ments  after  brought  into  hb  presence  as  he  had  com^ 
manded.    • 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  virgin's 
of  Paradise ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  honour  which  hm 
intended  her,  she  fainted  away,  and  fell  down  as  dead 
at  his  feet  Helim  wept,  and,  after  having  recovered 
her  out  of  the  trance  into  which  she  was  fallen,  reprfH 
sented  to  the  king,  that  so  unexpected  an  honour  was 
too  great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at 
once;  but  thait,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  himself  pre^ 
pare  her  for  it  The  king  bid  him  take  his  own  wayy 
and  dismissed  him.  Balsora  was  conveyed  again  to 
her  father^s  house,  where  the  thoughts  of  Abdallab 
renewed  her  affliction  every  moment;  insomuch  that 
at  length  she  fell  into  a  raging  fever.  The  king  was 
informed  of  her  condition  by  those  that  saw  her^ 
Helim,  finding  no  other  means  of  extricating  her  from 
the  difficulties  she  was  in,  after  having  composed  her 
mind,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  his  intentions^ 
gave  her  a  potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her 
asleep  for  many  hours;  and  afterwards,  in  idl  the 
seeming  distress  of  a  disconsolate  father,  informed  the 
king  she  was  dead.  The  king,  who  never  let  any  sen** 
timents  of  humanity  come  too  near  his  heart,  did  not 
much  trouble  himself  about  the  matter ;  however,  for 
his  own  reputation,  be  told  the  father,  that  since  it 

Vol,  IV.  O 
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was-  known  through  the  empire  that  Balsora  died  at  a 
time  when  he  designed  her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  in-' 
tention  that  she  should  he  honoured  as  such  after  her< 
death,'  and  that  her  body  should  be  laid  in  the  Black 
Palace,  among  those  of  his  deceased  queens. 
-  In  the  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the 
king^s  design,  was  not  less  afflicted  than  his  beloved  Bal- 
sora. As  for  the  several  circumstances  of  his  distress, 
as  also  how  the  king  was  informed  of  an  irrecoverable, 
distemper  into  which  he  was  fallen,  they  are  to  be 
found  at  length  in  the  history  of  Helira.  It  shall  suf- 
fice to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  Helim,  some  days  af- 
tert  the  supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  prince 
a  potion  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  had  laid 
asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  convey,  in 
a  private,  manner,  the  bodies  of  all  the  royal  family,  a. 
little  after  their  death,  into  the  Black  Palace,  which  is 
the  repository  of  all  who  are.  descended  from  the  Ca- 
liphs, or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The  chief  physician 
is  always  governor  of  the  Black  PalaCe,  it  being  his 
office  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  holy  family  after  they 
are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they 
are, yet  living.  The  Black  Palace  is  so  called  from 
thercolour  of  the  building,  which  .is  all  of  the  finest 
polished. black  marble.  There  are  always  burning  in 
it  five  thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has  also  a  hun-^ 
dred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  theiUt 
watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroes,  who  are 
to  take  care  that  nobody  enters  besides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his  daugh- 
ter into  this  repository,  and  at  the  apppinted  time  re- 
ceived her  out  of  the  sleep  into  which  she  was  fallen^ 
took  care  somO' time  after  to :  bring  that  of  Abdallah- 
into  the  same  place.  Balsora  watched  over  him,  till 
such  time  as  the  dose  heiiad  taken  lost  its  effect.  Ab- 
dallah was  not  acquainted  with  Helini's  design  when 
he  gave  him  this  sleepy  potion.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  surprise,  the  joy,  tlie  transport  he  wasi  in 
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at  his  first  awakiilg.  H6  fancied  himself  ih  tlie  retire^ 
ments  of  the  blessed^  and  that  the  spirit  of  his  dear 
Balsora,  who  he  thought  was  just  gone  before  him, 
was  the  first  who  eam^  to  congratulate  his  arrival; 
She  soon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which^ 
notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more 
sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,,  in  the  company  of 
his  Baisora. 

Helim,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
embalming  of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very  fre- 
quently. His  greatest  perplexity  was  how  to  get  thef 
lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  have  before  related.  This  considerations 
did  not  a  little  disturb  the  two  interred  lovers.  At 
length  Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Ti^pa,  was  near  at  hand; 
Now,  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians,^ 
that  the  souls  of  those  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  int 
a  state  of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  mpon  after  their 
deceascy  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Black 
Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.  He-' 
lim,  therefore,  having  made  due  preparations  for  this 
night,  dressed  each  of  the  lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure 
silk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms  of  Persia,  with  a  long 
train  of  linen^  whiter  than  snow,  that  floated  on  the 
ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdallah's  head  he  fixed 
a  wreath  of  the  greenest  myrtle,  and  on  Balsora's  a 
garland  of  the  freshest  roses.  Their  garments  were 
scented  with  the  richest  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Having 
thus  prepared  every  thing,  the  full  moon  was  no 
sooner  up,  and  shining  in  all  its  brightnessy  but  he  pri-^ 
vately  opened  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  shut  it  after  the 
same  manner,  as  soon  as.  they  ha;d  passed  through  it 
The  band  of  negroes,  who  were  posted  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  gate,  seeing  two  such  beautiful  appa^ 
ritions,  that  showed  themselves  to  advantage  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon,  and  b6iiig  ravished  with  the 
odour  that  flowed  from  their  giarmentS|  immediately 
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concluded  them  to  be  the  ghosts  of  the  two  persona 
lately  deceased.     They  fell  upon  then-  faces  as  they 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them,    and  continued 
prostrate  on  the  earth  till  such  time  as  they  were  out 
of  sight.     They  reported  the  next  day  what  they  had 
seen;  but  this  was  looked  upon,  by  the  king  himself, 
and  most  others,  as  the  compliment  that  was  usually 
paid  to  any  of  the  deceased  of  his  family.     Helim 
had  placed  two  of  his  owA  mules  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  Black  Temple,  on  the  spot  which 
they  had  agreed  upon  for  their  rendezvous.     He  here 
met  them,   and  conducted  them  to  one  of  his  own 
houses,  which  was  situated  on  mount  Khacan. .  The 
air  on  this  mountain  was  so  very  healthful,  that  Helim 
bad  formerly  transported  the  king  thither,  in  order  to 
recaver  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness ;  which  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of 
the  whok  nwuntain,  with  a  beautiful  house  and  gar- 
dens that  were  on  the  top  of  it     In  this  retirement 
lived  Abdallah   and   Balsora.     They  were   both  so. 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed 
with  so  consta,nt  and  mutual  a  passion  for  each  other^ 
that  their  solitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.     Abdal- 
lah applied  himself  to  those  arts  which  were  agreeable 
to  his  manner  of  living,  and  the  situation  of  the  place^ 
insomuch  that  in  a  few  years  he  converted  the  whole 
mountain  into  a  kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every 
part  of  it  with  plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.     Helim 
was  too  good  a  father  to  let  him  want  any  thing  that 
might  jconduce  to  make  his  retirement  pleasant. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place, 
the  old  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the  supposed  death.of  his  brother, 
had  been  called  to  court,,  and  entertained  there  as 
heir  to  the  Persian  empire.  Though  he  was  for  some 
years  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  Helim 
durst  not  trust  him  with  the  secret,  which  he  knew 
would  have,  fatal  consequencei^  should  it  by  any  means 
i^ome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  old  king.     Ibrahim  was 
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no  sooner  mounted  on  the  throng  but  Helim  sought 
after  a  proper  opportunity  of  mjaking  a  discovery  to 
him,  which  he  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  bo 
good  natured  and  generous  a  prince.  It  so  happened, 
that,  before  Helim  found  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
desired,  the  new  king  Ibrahim,  having  been  separated 
from  his  company  in  a  chace,  and  almost  fainting  with 
heat  and  thirst,  saw  himself  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Khacan ;  he  immediately  ascended  the  hill,  and  coming 
to  Helim's  house,  demanded  some  refreshments.  He- 
lim was  very  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and  after  having 
set  before  the  king  the  choicest  of  wines  and  fruits, 
finding  him  wonderfully  pleased  with  so  seasonable  a 
treat,  told  him  that  the  best  part  of  his  entertainment 
was  to  come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the  whole 
history  of  what  had  passed.  The  king  was  at  once 
astonished  and  transported  at  so  strange  a  relation, 
and,  seeing  his  brother  enter  the  room  with  Balsora  in 
his  hand,  he  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat, 
and  cried  out,  'It  is  he!  itismyAbdallah!— —Having 
said  this,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept.  The  whole 
company,  for  some  time,  remained  silent,  and  shed 
tears  of  joy.  The  king  at  length,  after  having  kindly 
reproached  Helim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such  a 
brother,  embraced  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
and  told  her,  that  she  should  now  be  a  queen  indeed, 
for  that  he  would  immediately  make  his  brother  king 
of  all  the  conquered  nations  on  the  other  side  the 
Tygiis.  He  easily  discovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two 
lovers,  that,  instead  of  being  transported  with  the  offer, 
they  preferred  their  present  retirement  to  empire.  At 
their  request,  therefore,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and 
made  them  a  present  of  all  the  open  country  so  far  as. 
they  could  see  from  the  top  of  mount  Khacan.  Ab- 
dallah  continuing  to  extend  his  former  improvements, 
beautified  this  whole  prospect  with  groves  and  foun- 
tains, gardens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  till  it  became  the 
most  delicious  spot  of  ground  within  the  empire,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Garden  of  Persia,    This  Caliph, 
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Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died  without 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abdallah,  a  son  of 
Abdallah  and  Balsora.  This  was  that  king,  Abdallah, 
3¥ho  afterwards  fixed  the  imperial  residence  upon 
mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the 
favourite  palacp  of  Jhe  Persian  epopir^ . 
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No.  1.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1715. 

Ram  tenipofnanfilicUas,  ubi  sentire  qua  ^elis,^  qua  seruuu  dica^e  liCtL 

Tacit. 

J.  HE  arguments  of  an  author  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  weight,  when  we  are  persuaded  that  he  only 
writes  for  argument's  sake,  and  has  no  real  concern 
in  the  cause  which  he  espouses.  This  is  the  case  of 
one,  who  <lraws  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  property, 
without  having  any ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  copy  of 
a  libel,  or  a  ballad.  One  is  apt  to  suspect,  that' the 
passion  for  liberty,  which  appears  in  a  Grub-street  pa*- 
triot,  arises  only  from  his  apprehensions  of  a  gaol; 
and  tha.t,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  he  does  not  write 
to  secure,  but  to  get,  something  of  his  own.  Should 
the  government  be  overturned,  be  has  n<rthing  to  lose 
but  an  old  standish.  i 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  conceive  a  respect 
6)r  the  author  of  this  paper,  from  the  title  of  it ;  since, 
be  may  be  sure,  I  am  so  considerable  a  man,  that  I 
cannot  ^ave  less  than  forty  shillings  a  year. 

I  have  rather  chosen  this  title  than  any  other,  be* 
cause  it  is  what  I  most  glory  in,  and  what  most  eifee-> 
tually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happiness  of  that  govern- 
ment under  which  I  live.  As  a  British  freeholder,  I 
should  not  scruple  taking  plaee  of  %  French  marquis ; 
and  when  I  see  one  of  my  countrymen^tinusing  himself 
in  his  Uttle  (^abbage^garden,  I  itatur^illy  look  upop  him 
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as  a  greater  person  than  the  owner  of  the  richest  vine- 
yard in  Champagne. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  of 
men  in  my  condition.  I  consider  myself  as  one  who 
give  my  consent  to  every  law  which  passes :  a  free- 
holder in  our  government  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome  in  that  famous  commonwealth ;  who, 
by  the  election  of  a  tribune,  had  a  kind  of  remote 
voice  in  every  law  that  was  enacted.  So  that  a  free- 
holder is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator,  and  for 
that  reason  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those 
laws,  which  are  in  some  degree  of  his  own  making. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  our  happy  constitution,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  virtually  give  their  approbation 
to  every  thing  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  prescribe 
io  themselves  those  rules  by  which  they  are  to  walk. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  declare  I  am  a  freeholder^ 
I  do  not  exclude  myself  from  any  other  title.  A  free- 
holder maybe  either  a  voter,  or  a  knight  of  the  shire; 
a  wit,  or  a  fox-shunter;  a  scholar,  or  a  soldier;  an  al- 
derman, or  a  courtier ;  a  patriot,  or  a  stock-jobber. 
But  I  chuse  to  be  distinguished  by  this  denomination, 
«s  the  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles.  Dig- 
nities may  be  grafted  upon  it ;  but  this  is  the  substan- 
tial stock,  that  conveys  to  them  their  life,  taste,  and 
beauty;  and  without  which  they  are  no  more  than 
blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every  shake  of 
wind. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  congratu- 
late my  country  upon  the  increase  of  this  happy  tribe 
of  men,  since,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, I  find  the  race  of  freeholders  spreading  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  island.  I  mean  that  act  which 
passed  in  the  late  session  for  the  encouragement  of 
loyalty  in  Scotland :  by  which  it  is  provided,  *  That  all 
and  every  vassal  and  vassals  in  Scotland,  who  shall 
continue  peaceable,  and  in  dutiful  allegiance  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  holding  la.nds  or 
tenements  of  any  offender  (guilty  pf  high-treason)  who 
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holds  such  lands  or  tenements  immediately  of  the 
crown,  shall  be  vested  and  seised,  and  are  hereby 
enacted  and  ordained  to  hold  the  said  lands  or  tene* 
ments  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  in  fee 
and  heritage  for  ever,  by  such  manner  of  holding,  as 
any  such  oifender  held  such  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
crown,  &c.' 

By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  High*- 
lander  to  be  at  all  times  a  good  tenant,  without  being 
a  rebel;  and  to  deserve  the  character  of  a  faithful 
servant,  without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  follow  his 
.master  to  the  gallows. 

How  can  we  sufficiently  extol  the  goodness  of  his 
present  majesty,  who  is  not  willing  to  have  a  single 
slave  in  his  dominions  !  or  enough  rejoice  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  loyalty,  which,  instead  of  betraying  a  man 
into  the  most  ignominious  servitude,  (a.s  it  does  in 
some  of  our  neighbouring  kingdoms,.)  entitles  him  to 
the  highest  privileges  of  freedom  and  property !  It  is 
now  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  have  few  vassals,  but 
to  the  laws  of  our  country.  . 

When  these  men  have  a  taste  of  property,  they  will 
naturally  love  that  constitution  from  which  they  derive 
so  great  a  blessing.  There  is  an  unspeakable  pleaV 
sure  in  calling  any  thing  one's,  own.  A  freehold, 
though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make  the  owner 
pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of 
it;  and  is  a  very  proper  reward  for  our  allegiance  to 
our  present  king,  who  (by  an  unparalleled  instance  of 
goodness  in  a  sovereign,  and  infatuation  in  subjects) 
contends  for  the  freedom  of  his  people  against  them- 
selves ;  and  will  not  suffer  many  of  them  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  slavery,  which  they  are  bent  upon  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  obstinacy. 

A  freeholder  of  Great  Britain  is  bred  with  an  ^ver- 
^ion  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  bring  him  under  a 
subjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  Of  this 
we  find  frequent  instances  in  all  our  histories ;  where 
^e  persons;^ ;  whose  characters  ace  the  most  amiabloi 
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and  strike  us  with  the  highest  veneration,  are  thos^ 
who  stood  up  manfully  against  the  invasions  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  complicated  tyranny  which  popery  im- 
poses upon  our  bodies,  our  fortunes,  and  our  minda 
What  a  despicable  figure'  then  must  the  present  mock- 
patriots  make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  who  venture  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  the  ruin  of  those 
iiivil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather  than  part 
with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle  ? 
And  what  an  opinion  will  after  ages  entertain  of  their 
religion,  who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet,  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  in  a  superstition,  which  their  forefathers  .perished 
in  ftames  to  keep  out  ? 

But  how  instructive  soever  the  folly  of  these  men 
may  prove  to  future  times,  it  will  be  my  business  more 
immediately  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  age  in 
which  I  live.  And  since  so  many  profligate  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  varnish  over  a  bad  cause,  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  recommend  a  good  one,  which 
indeed  requires  no  morre  than  barely  to  explain  what  it 
is.  While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are  em- 
ployed in  pursuing  rebels  half  discomfited  through  the 
consciousness  of  their  guilt,  I  shall  labour  to  improve 
those  victories  ta  the  good  of  my  fellow-subjects;  by 
carrying  on  our  successes  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
by  reconciling  them  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  religion. 

To  this  end,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  (to 
be  published  every  Monday  and  Friday,)  endeavour 
to  op^n  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  to  their  own  in- 
terest, to  show  them  the  privilege  of  an  English  frec- 
i)older,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  myself,  and 
to  make  them  sensible  how  these  blessings  are  secured 
ta  us  by  his  majesty's  title,  his  administration,  and  his 
personal  character. 

I  have  only  one  request  to  make  to  my  readers, 
that  they  will  peruse  these  papers  with  the  same  can- 
dour and  impartiality  in  which  they  are  writteb;  and 
idiall  hope  ^r  no  other  preposses3ion  io  fiKVOur  of 
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them,  than  what  one  would  think  should  be  natural  to 
every  man,  a  desire  to  be  happy,  and  a  good  will  to- 
wards those,  who  are  the  instruments  of  making 
them  so. 


No.  2.     MONDAY,  DECEMBER  26. 

Non  de  domino,  sed  de  parente  loquimur.  Intelligamus  ergo  bona,  nostra,, 
dignosque  nos  Ulius  usu  probemus ;  atque  identidem  cogitemus,  si  majus 
principibus  prastattus  obsequiton,  qui  serviitUe  civxunt,  quam  qui  liber^ 
tote  latantttr,  Pi^in^ 

xXaving,  in  my  first  paper,  set  forth  the  happiness 
of  my  station  as  a  freeholder  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
nature  of  that  property  which  is  secured  to  me  by  the 
laws  of  my  country ;  I  cannot  forbear  considering,  in 
the  next  place,  that  person  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
guardianship  and  execution  of  those  laws.  I  have 
Hved  in  one  reign,  when  the  prince,  instead  of  invi- 
gorating the  laws  of  our  country,  or  giving  them  their 
proper  course,  assumed  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
them :  and  in  another,  when  the  sovereign  was  flatter* 
ed  by  a  set  of  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the  regal 
authority  was  unlimited  and  uncircumscribed.  In  ei- 
ther of  these  cases,  good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead 
letter;  and  by  showing  the  people  how  happy  they 
ought  to  be,  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  their 
oppressions. 

W^  have  the  pleasure  at  this  time  to  see  a  king 
upon  the  throne,  who  hath  too  much  goodness  to  wish 
for  any  power,  that  does  not  enable  him  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  and  too  mucli  wisdom  to 
look  upon  those  as  his  friends,  who  would  make  their 
court  to  him  by  the  profession  of  an  obedience,  which 
they  never  practised,  and  which  has  always  proved 
fatal  to  those  princes,  who  have  piit  it  to  the  trial. 
His  majesty  gave  a  proof  of  his  sovereign  virtues,  be- 
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fore  he  came  to  the  exercise  of  them  in  this  kitigdom* 
His  inclination  to  justice  led  bim  to  rule  his  German 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  that  our  constitution  di-* 
rects  him  to  govern  the  English.  He  regarded  those 
which  are  our  civil  liberties,  as  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind ;  and  therefore  indulged  them  to  e  people, 
who  pleaded  no  other  claim  to  them  than  from  his 
known  goodneS|S  atid  humanity.  This  experience  of  a 
good  prince,  before  we  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
him,  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  every  thinking 
nian,  who  considers  how  apt  sovereignty  is  to  deprave' 
human  nature ;  and  how  many  of  our  own  princes 
made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  throne,  who,  before 
they  ascended  it,  were  the  favourites  of  the  people.     . 

What  gives  us  the  greatest  security  in  the  conduct 
of  so  excellent  a  prince  is,  that  consistency  of  beha- 
viour, whereby  he  inflexibly  pursues  those  measures 
which  appear  the  most  just  and  equitable.  As  he  hath 
the  character  of  being  the  most  prudent  in  laying  pro- 
per schemes ;  he  is  no  less  remarkable  for  being  stea-* 
dy  in  accomplishing  wiiat  he  has  once  concerted.  In- 
deed, if  we  look  into  the  history  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  reflect  upon  that  wonderful  series  of  successes 
which  have  attended  him,  I  think  they  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  thing  so  much  as  to  his  uniformity  and 
firmness  of  mind,  which  has  always  discovered  itself  in 
his  proceedings.  It  was  by  this  that  he  surmounted 
those  many  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  to  his  suc- 
cession ;  and  by  which,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  he 
will  daily  make  all  opposition  fall  before  him.  The 
fickle  and  unsteady  politics  of  our  late  British  mo- 
narchs  have  been  the  perpetual  source  of  those  dis- 
sentions  and  animosities  which  have  made  the  nation  - 
ynbappy :  whereas  the  constant  and  unshaken  temper 
of  his  present  majesty  must  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  the  peace  of  his  government,  and  the  unanimity  of 
hisrl^eople. 

Whilst  J  am  enumerating  the  public  virtues  of  our 
^Qvereign,  which  are  so  conducive  to  the  ^advantage  of 
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those  who  are  to  obey  him,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
that  his  majesty  was  bred  up  from  his  infancy  with  a 
love  to  this  our  nation,  under  a  princess,  who  was  the 
most  acconiplished  woman  of  her  age,  and  particularly 
famous  for  her  affection  to  the  En^ish,  Our  coun- 
trymen were  dear  to  him,  before  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  their  being  his  subjects ;  and  every  one  knows, 
that  nothing  recommends  a  man  so  much  to  the  distin- 
guishing civilities  of  his  court,  as  the  being  born  in: 
Great. Britain. 

To  the  fame  of  his  majesty's  civil  virtues,  we  may 
add  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  martial, 
achievements.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  the  English  are  particularly  fond  of  a  king  who  is 
valiant:  upon  which  account  his  majesty  has  a  title  to 
all  the  esteem  that  can  be  paid  the  most  warlike 
prince ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  he  studies  to  decline  all  occasions  of  military 
glory;  and  chuses  rather  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
father,  than  as  the  captain  of  his  people.  I  am  glad 
his  rebellious  subjects  are  too  inconsiderable  to  put 
him  upon  exerting  that  courage  and  conduct,  Mhich 
raised  him  so  great  a  reputation  in  Hungary  and  the 
Morea,  when  he  fought  against  the.  enemies  of  Christ- 
ianity;  and  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  where  he  com- 
manded against  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  One  would  think  there  was  reason  fpr  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  make  personal  courage  to  be  a 
hereditary  virtue,  when  we  see  so  many  instances  of  it 
in  the  line  of  Brunswick.  To  go  no  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  our  present  king,  where  can  we  find, 
among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  any  other  fa* 
mily,  that  has  furnished  so  many  persons  of  distin- 
guished fortitude  ?  Three  of  his  majesty's  brothers 
have  fallen  gloriously  in  the  field,  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  their  native  country :  and  the  bravery  of 
his  royal  hjghness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memory,  who  fought,  with  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
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at  the  battle  of  Audenarde,  when  the  children  of 
France,  and  the  Pretender,  fled  before  him, 

I  might  here  take  notice  of  his  majesty's  more  pri- 
vate virtues,  hurt  have  rather  chosen  to  remind  my 
countrymen  of  the  public  parts  of  his  character^ 
'which  are  supported  by  such  incontestable  facts  as  are 
universally  known  and  acknowledged. 

Having  thus  far  considered  our  happiness  in  his 
inajesty's  civil  and  military  character,  I  cannot  forbear 
pleasing  myself  with  regarding  him  in  the  view  of  one 
who  has  been  always  fortunate.  Cicero  recommends 
Pompey  under  this  particular  head  to  the  Romans, 
with  whom  the  character  of  being  fortunate  was  so 
popular,  that  several  of  their  emperors  gave  it  a  place 
among  their  titles.  Good  fortune  is  often  the  reward 
of  virtue,  and  as  often  the  effect  of  prudence.  And 
whether  it  proceeds  from  either  of  these,  or  from  both 
together,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  every 
one  is  naturally  pleased  to  see  his  interests  conducted 
by  a  person  who  is  used  to  good  success.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  electoral  dignity  in  his  majesty's  fa- 
ipily  was  a  work  reserved  for  him  finally  to  accom- 
plish. A  large  accession  of  dominion  fell  to  him,  by 
his  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Zell,  whereby  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Germany ;  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  persons  that  ever  stood  next 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg  have  consider- 
ably strengthened  his  interests  in  the  empire,  and  given 
a  great  additional  weight  to  the  Protestant  cause.  But 
the  most  remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence,  in 
favour  of  him,  have  appeared  in  removing  those  seem- 
ingly invincible  obstacles  to  his  succession ;  in  taking 
away,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  the  person  who  might 
Ijave  proved  a  dangerous  enemy ;  in  confounding  the 
secret  and  open  attempts  of  his  traiterous  subjects, 
and  in  giving  him  the  delightful  prospect  of  transmit- 
ting his  power  through. a  numerous  and  still  increasing 
progeny. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every 
wise  and  honest  subject  will  concur  with  Providence 
in  promoting  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  present 
majiesty,  who  is  endowed  with  all  those  royal  virtues, 
that  will  naturally  secure  to  us  the  national  blessings, 
which  ought  to  be  dear  and  valuable  to  a  free  people. 


No.  3.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3a 


Sluihus  otio  vtl  magnifice,  velmollUdr  vivcre  copia  erat^  inctrtapro  ceftisy 
helium  qtuxm  pacem,  malebant*  Sxt. 

JlLivert  one  knows  that  it  is  usual  for  a  French 
officer,  who  can  write  and  read,  to  set  down  all  the 
occurrences  of  a  campaign,  in  which  he  pretends  to 
have  been  personally  concerned ;  and  to  publish  them 
under  the  title  of  his  Memoirs,  when  most  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers are  dead  that  might  have  contradicted 
any  of  his  matters  of  fact  Many  a  gallant  young 
fellow  has  been  killed  in  battle  before  he  came  to  the 
third  page  of  his  secret  history ;  when  several,  who 
have  taken  more  care  of  their  persons,  have  lived  to 
fill  a  whole  volume  with  their  military  performances, 
and  to  astonish  the  world  with  such  instances  of  their 
bravery  as  had  escaped  the  notice  of  every  body  else. 
One  of  our  late  Preston  heroes  had,  it  seems,  resolved 
upon  this  method  of  doing  himself  justice :  and,  had 
he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  might  have  made  a 
very  formidable  figure,  in  his  own  works,  among  pos- 
terity. A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  pillage  of  his 
pockets,  has  mad€  me  a  present  of  the  following  Me- 
moirs, which  he  desires  me  to  accept  as  a  part  of  the 
spoils  of  the  rebels.  I  have  omitted  the  introduction, 
as  more  proper  for  the  inspection  of  a  secretary  of 
state ;  and  shall  only  set  down  so  much  of  the  memoirs 
as  seems  to  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  that  wonderful 
expedition,  which  drew  upon  it  the  eves  of  all  Europe.. 
Vol.  IV.  P  "^ 
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"  Having  thus  concerted  niea6urts  for  a  rising, 
we  had  a  general  meeting  over  a  bOwl  of  punch.  It 
was  here  proposed  by  one  of  the  wisest  among  us,  to 
draw  up  a  manifesto,  settitig  forth  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  our  taking  arms ;  for,  as  he  observed,  there 
bad  never  yet  been  an  insurrection  in  England,  where 
the  leaders  had  not  thought  themselves  obliged  to  give 
some  reasons  for  it.  To  this  end  we  laid  our  heads 
together  to  consider  what  grievances  the  nation  had 
suffered  under  the  reign  of  King  George,  After  ha- 
ving spent  some  hours  upon  this  subject,  without  be- 
ing able  to  discover  any,  we  unanimously  agreed  to 
rebel  first,  and  to  find  out  reasons  for  it  afterwards. 
It  was  indeed  easy  to  guess  at  several  grievances  of  a 
private  nature,  which  influenced  particular  persons. 
One  of  us  had  i^pent  his  fortune:  another  was  a 
younger  brother :  a  third  had  the  incumbrance  of  a 
father  upon  his  estate.  But  that  which  principally 
disposed  us  in  favour  of  the  chevalier  was,  that  most 
of  the  company  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  abjura- 
tion oath  against  their  will.  Being  at  length  thorough- 
ly inflamed  with  zeal  and  punch,  we  resolved  to  take 
horse  the  next  morning ;  which  we  did  accordingly, 
having  been  joined  bya  considerable  reinforcement  of 
Homan  Catholics,  whom  we  could  rely  upon,  as.  know- 
ing them  to  be  the  best  Tories  in  the  nation,  and 
avowed  enemies  to  Presbyterianism.  We  were  like- 
wise joined  by  a  very  useful  associate,  who  was  a  fidler 
by  profession,  and  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows  whoih  he  had  tweedled  into  the  service. 
About  the  third  day  of  our  march  I  was  made  a  colo- 
nel ;  though  I  must  needs  say,  I  gained  my  commis- 
sion by  my  horse's  virtue,  not  my  own ;  having  leaped 
over  a  six-bar  gate  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  My 
general,  who  is  a  discerning  man,  hereupon  gave  me 
a  regiment ;  telling  me,  *  He  did  not  question  but  I 
would  do  the  like  when  I  came  to  the  enemies  pali- 
sadoes/  We  pursued  our  march  with  much  intrepi- 
dity through  two  or  three  open  towns,  to  the  great 
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terror  of  the  market-people,  arid  the  miscarriage  of 
half  a  dozen  big-bellied  women.  Notwithstanding  the 
magistracy  was  generally  against  i%  we  could  discover 
many  iriends  among  our  spectators  j  particularly  in 
two  or  thrw  balconies,  which  were  filled  trith  several 
tawdry  females,  who  dre  knowri  by  the  ancient  name 
of  Harlots.  This  sort  of  ladies  received  us  every 
wh^e  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  promised 
to  assist  us  with  their  prayers.  After  these  signal  suc- 
cesses in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  thought  advi- 
sable, by  our  general,  to  proceed  towards  our  Scotch 
confederates.  During  our  first  day's  march,  I  amused 
myself  with  considering  what  post  I  should  accept  of 
tinder  James  the  Third,  when  we  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  dominions.  Being  a  great  lover 
of  country  sports,  I  absolutely  determined  not  to  be  a 
minister  of  state,  nor  to  be  fobbed  off  with  a  garter ; 
until  at  length  passing  by  a  noble  country-seat,  which 
belongs  to  a  Whig,  I  resolved  to  beg  it;  and  pleased 
myself  the  rem^iniJer  of  the  day  with  several  alterations 
I  intended  to  make  in  it:  for,  though  the  situation  was 
very  delightful,  I  neither  liked  the  front  of  the  house, 
nor  the  avenues  that  led  to  it.  We  were  indeed  so 
confident  of  success,  that  I  found  most  of  my  fellow- 
soldiers  were  taken  up  with  imaginations  of  the  same 
nature.  There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between 
two  of  our  subalterns,  upon  a  dispute  which  of  them 
should  be  governor  of  Portsmouth.  A  Popish  ivriest 
about  the  same  time  gave  great  offence  to  a  Northum- 
berland squire,  whom  he  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate, if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him  the  church-lands, 
which  his  family  had  usurped  ever  since  th^  Reforma- 
tion. In  short,  every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts ;  so  that  I  could  reckon 
up  in  our  little  army,  two  or  three  lord-treasurers, 
half  a  dozen  secretaries  of  state,  and  at  least  a  score 
of  lords-justices  in  Eyre  for  each  side  of  Trent,  We 
pursued  our  march  through  several  villages,  which  we 
drank  dry,  making  proclamation,  at  our  entrance,  in 
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the  name  of  James  the  Third,  against  all  cbncealmente 
of  ale  or  brandy.  Being  very  much  fatigued  with  the 
action  of  a  whole  week,  it  was  agreed  to  rest  on  Sun- 
day, when  we  heard  a  most  excellent  sermon.  Our 
chaplain  insisted  principally  upon  two  heads.  Under 
the  first  he  proved  to  us,  that  the  breach  of  public 
oaths  is  no  perjury;  and  under  the  second  expounded 
to  us  the  nature  .of  non-resistance;  which  might  be 
interpreted  from  the  Hebrew,  to  signify  either  loyalty 
or  rebellion,  according  as  the  sovereign  bestowed  his^ 
favours  and  preferments.  He  concluded  with  ex- 
horting us,  in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  to  purge  the 
land  by  wholesome  severities,  and  to  propagate  sound 
principles  by  fire  and  sword.  We  set  forward  the  next 
day  towards  our  friends  at  Kelso  ;  but  by  the  way  had 
like  to  have  lost  our  general,  and  sotne  of  our  most 
active  officers :  for  a  fox,  unluckily  crossing  the  road, 
drew  off  a  considerable  detachment,  who  clapped  spurs 
to  their  horses,  and  pursued  him  with  whoops  and 
hollos  till  we  had  lost  sight  of  them.  A  covey  of 
partridges,  springing  in  our  front,  put  our  infantry  in- 
to disorder  on  the  same  day.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  we  were  joined  by  our  friends  from  the  other 
^ide  of  the  Erith.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  two 
corps,  our  spies  brought  us  word,  that  they  discovered 
a  great  cloud  of  dust  at  some  distance ;  upon  which 
we  sent-  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned  to 
us  with  intelligence,  that  the  dust  was  raised  by  a  great 
drove  of  black  cattle.  This  news  was  not  a  little  wel- 
come to  us,  the  army  of  both  nations  being  very  hun- 
gry. We  quickly  formed  ourselves,  and  received  or- 
ders for  the  attack,  with  positive  instructions  to  give 
no  quarter.  Every  thing  was.  executed  with  so  much 
good  order,  that  we  made  a  very  plentiful  supper.  We 
had,  three  days  after,  the  same  success  against  a  flock 
of  sheep,  which  we  were  forced  to  eat  with  great  pre* 
cipitation,  having  received  advice  of  General  Carpen- 
ter's march  as  we  were  at  dinner.  Upon  this  alarm 
we  made  incredible  stretches  towards  the  south,  with 
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a  design  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston.  We  did 
little  remarkable  in  our  way,  except  setting  fire  to  a 
few  houses,  and  frighting  an  old  woman  into  fits.  We 
had  now  got  a  long  day's  march  of  the  enemy ;  and 
meeting  with  a  considerable  refreshment  of  October, 
all  the  officers  assembled  over  it,  among  whom  were 
several  Popish  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  toasted  many 
loyal  healths  and  confusions,  and  wept  very  plentifully 
for  the  danger  of  the  church.  We  sat  till  midnight, 
and  at  our  parting  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle ; 
but  the  next  morning  changed  our  resolutions,  and 
prosecuted  our  march  with  indefatigable  speed.  We 
were  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cumber- 
land, but  we  saw  a  great  body  of  militia  drawn  up  in 
array  against  us.  Orders  were  given  to  halt;  and  a 
council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  wherein  we 
agreed,  with  that  great  unanimity  which  was  so  remark-- 
able  among  us  on  these  occasions,  to  make  a  retreat.  But 
before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  trainbands,  taking . 
advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first.  We  arrived  at  Pres- 
ton without  any  memorable  adventure ;  where,  after 
having  formed  many  barricades,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  upon  the  approach  of  the  king's 
troops  under  General  Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  out- 
landish way  of  making  war,  we  thought  it  high  time  to 
put  in  practice  that  passive  obedience,  in  which  our 
party  so  much  glories,  and  which  I  would  advise  them 
to  stick  to  for  the  future." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion ;  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  not  only  tend  to  the  safety  of  our 
constitution,  but  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
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No.  4.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  2,  17]6. 


Ne  se  mulier  extra  virtutum  cogitationeh  extraquc  hellorum  casus  putet, 
ipsis  incipientis  matrimonii  auspiciis  admonetur,  venire  se  labprum  pcr 
riadorumqtte  sociam,  i4em  in  pace,  idem  ii^  prelio  passutam  ausuram-' 
que.    Sic  vivendum,  sic  pereimdwn.  Tacit. 

Xt  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  observe,  that  the  women 
of  our  island,  who  are  the  most  eminent  for  virtue 
and  good  sense,  are  in  the  interest  of  the  present  go? 
vernment.  As  the  fair  sex  very  much  recommend  the 
cause  they  are  engaged  in,  it  would  be  no  small  misfor- 
tune to  a  sovereign,  though  he  had  all  the  male  part 
of  the  nation  on  his  ^ide,  if  he  did  not  find  himself 
king  of  the  most  beautiful  half  of  his  subjects.  Ladies 
are  a} ways  of  great  use  to  the  party  they  espouse,  and 
never  fail  to  win  over  numbers  to  it.  Lovers,  accord^- 
ing  to  Sir  William  Petty's  computation,  make  at  Ipast 
the  third  part  of  tho  sensible  men  of  the  British  nar 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  an  uncontroverted  maxim  in  all 
ages,  that  though  a  husband  is  sometimes  a  stubborn 
^ort  of  a  creature,  a  lover  is  always  at  the  devotion  of 
his  mistress.  By  this  meai^s  it  lies  in  the  power  of 
every  fine  woman,  to  secure  at  least  half  a  dqzen  able? 
bodied  men  to  his  majesty's  service.  The  female 
world  are  likewise  indispensably  necessary  in  the  best 
causes  tp  manage  the  controversial  part  of  them,  in 
w^hich  no  man  of  tolerable  breeding  is  ever  able  to  re- 
fute them.  Arguments  out  of  a  pretty  mouth  are  un- 
answerable. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  inferior  tribe  of 
common  women,  who  are  a  dishonour  to  their  sex, 
have,  in  most  reigns,  been  the  professed  sticklers  for 
such  as  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation.  The  most  numerous  converts  in  King 
James's  reign,  were  particularly  noted  to  be  of  this 
kind.  I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  such  a  beha- 
viour, unless  it  be,  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of 
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these  female  adventurers  the  laws  of  the  land  should 
take  place,  and  that  they  know  Bridewell  is  a  part  of 
our  constitution. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  freeholder,  and 
eneniies  to  the  person  who  would  bring  in  arbitrary 
government  and  popery.  As  there  are  several  of  our 
ladies  who  amuse  themselves  in  the  reading  of  traveb, 
they  cannot  but  take  notice  what  uncomfortable  lives 
those  of  their  own  sex  lead,  where  passive  obedience 
is  professed  and  practised  in  its  utmost  perfection.  In 
those  countries  the  men  have  no  property  but  in  their 
wives,  who  are  the  slaves  to  slaves:  every  married 
woman  being  subject  to  a  domestic  tyrant,  that  re- 
quires from  her  the  same  vassalage  which  he  pays  to 
his  sultan.  If  the  ladies  would  seriously  consider  the 
evil  consequences  of  arbitrary  power,  they  would  find, 
that  it  spoils  the  shape  of  the  foot  in  China,  where  the 
barbarous  politics  of  the  men  so  diminish  the  basis  of 
the  female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an 
evening  walk  or  a  country  dance.  In  the  Eastrlndies, 
a  widow,  who  has  any  regard  to  her  character,  throws 
herself  into  the  flames  of  her  husband's  funera}  pile,  to 
show,  forsooth,  that  she  is  faithful  and  loyal  to  th« 
memory  of  her  deceased  lord.  In  Persia,  the  daugh* 
ters  of  Eye,  as  they  call  them,  are  reckoned  in  the  in- 
ventory  of  their  goods  and  chattels:  and  it  is  a  usual 
thing  when  a  man  sells  a  bale  of  silk,  or  a  drove  of 
camels,  to  toss  half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bargain. 
Through  all.  the  dominions  of  the  great  Turk,  a  woman 
thinks  herself  happy  if  she  can  get  but  the  twelfth 
share  of  a  husband,  and  is  thought  of  no  manner  of 
use  in  the  creation,  but  to  keep  up  a  proper  number 
q{  slaves  for  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  I  need 
not  set  forth  the  ill  usage  which  the  fair  ones  meet 
with  in  those  despolic  governments  that  lie  nearer  us. 
Every  one  hath  heard  of  the  several  ways  of  locking 
up  women  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  where,  if  there  is  any 
power  lodged  in  any  of  the  sex,  it  is  not  among  the 
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young  and  the  beautiful,  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  for  it,  but  among  the  old  and  withered  ma- 
trons, known  by  the  frightful  name  of  gouvernantes 
and  duennas.  If  any  should  allege  the  freedoms  in- 
dulged to  the  French  ladies,  he  must  own  that  these 
are  owing  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  the  people,  not 
to  their  form  of  government,  which  excludes,  by  its 
very  constitution,  every  female  from  power,  as  natu- 
rally unfit  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom. 

Women  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  no  less  averse  to 
popery  than  to  arbitrary  power.  Some  merry  authors 
have  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  could  never  spread  in  a  nation,  where 
women  would  have  more  modesty  than  to  expose  their 
innocent  liberties  to  a  confessor.  Others,  of  the  same 
.  turn,  have  assured  us,  that  the  fine  British  complexion, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  our  ladies,  would  suffer  very 
much  from  a  fish  diet :  and  that  a  whole  Lent  would 
give  such  a  sallowness  to  the  celebrated  beauties  of 
this  island,  as  would  scarce  make  them  distinguishable 
from  those  of  France.  I  shall  only  leave  to  the  seri- 
ouii  consideration  of  my  country-women  the  danger 
any  of  them  might  have  been  in,  (had  popery  been 
our  national  religion,)  of.  being  forced  by  their  rela- 
tions to  a  state  of  perpetual  virginity.  The  most 
blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have  been  a  nun ; 
and  many  a  lady,  who  is  now  a  mother  of  fine  children, 
condemned  to  a  condition  of  life,  disagreeable  to  her- 
self, and  unprofitable  to  the  world.  To  this,  I  might 
add  the  melancholy  objects,  they  would  be  daily  en- 
tertained with,  of  several  sightly  men  delivered  over  to 
an  inviolable  celibacy.  Let  a  young  lady  imagine  to 
herself  the  brisk  embroidered  officer,  who  now  makes 
love  to  her  with  so  agreeable  an  air,  converted  into  a 
monk ;  or  the  beau,  who  now  addresses  himself  to  her 
in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  distinguished  by  a  little  bald 
pate,  covered  with  a  black  leather  skull-cap.  J  for- 
bear to  mention  many  other  objections,  which  the 
ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  doctrines  of  popery, 
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will  easily  recollect:  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  but  those  I  have  already  suggested,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  my  fair  readei:s  to  be  zealous  in  the 
Protestant  cause. 

The  freedom  and  happiness  of  our  British  ladies  is 
so  singular,  that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  foreign 
countries,  *  If  a  bridge  were  built  cross  the  seas,  all 
the  women  in  Europe  would  flock  into  England.'  It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  laws  relating  to  them  are 
so  favourable,  tliat  one  would  think  they  themselves 
had  given  votes  in  enacting  them.  All  the  honours 
and  indulgencies  of  society  are  due  to  them  by  our 
customs ;  and,  by  our  constitution,  they  have  all  the 
privileges  of  English-born  subjects,  without  the  bur- 
dens. I  need  not  acquaint  my  fair  fellow  freeholders, 
that  every  man,  who  is  anxious  for  our  sacred  and 
civil  rights,  is  a  champion  in  their  cause;  since  we 
enjoy,  in  common,  a  religion  agreeable  to  that  reason- 
able nature,  of  which  we  equally  partake ;  and  $ince, 
in  point  of  property,  our  law  makes  no  distinction  of 
sexes. 

We  may  therefore  justly  expect  from  them,  that 
they  will  act  in  concert  with  us  for  the  preservation  of 
our  laws  and  religion,  which  cannot  subsist,  but  under 
the  government  of  his  present  majesty ;  and  w6uld  ne- 
cessarily be  subverted,  under  that  of  a  person  bred  up 
in  the  most  violent  principles  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  Thus  may  the  fair  sex  contribute  to  fix  the 
peace  of  a  brave  and  generous  people,  who  for  many 
ages  have  disdained  to  bear  any  tyranny  but  theirs ; 
and  be  as  famous  in  history,  as  those  illustrious  ma^ 
trons,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  reconciled  the 
Romans  and  Sabines,  and  united  the  two  contending 
parties  under  their  new  king. 
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Ommum  societaium  nuUa  at  graviar,  nulla  carior,  quam  ca  qua  cum  re-' 
publica  esi  unicvique  nostrum :  cari  simt  parentes,  can  liberi,  propin* 
qui,  familiares:  sed  anmes  omnium  caritaies  patria  una  contpUxa  est: 
pro  qua  quia  bonus  dubiUi  mortem  oppeUre,  si  ei  sit  prcfuturusf 

CiCBRO.       . 

I  HERE  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  genei^l  decay  of  virtue 
in  a  nation^  than  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  inhabitants  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  This  generous  and  public-^ 
spirited  passion  has  been  observed  of  late  years  to 
languish  and  grow  cold  in  this  our  island ;  where  a 
party  of  men  have  made  it  their  business  to  represent 
it  as  chimerical  and  romantic,  to  destroy  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  sense  of  national  glory,  and  to  turn 
into  ridicule  our  natural  and  ancient  allies^  who  are 
united  to  us  by  the  common  interests  both  of  religion 
and  policy.  It  may  not  therefore  be  unseasonable  to 
recommend  to  this  present  generation  the  practice  of 
that  virtue,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  particularly 
famous,  and  which  is  called  *The  love  of  one's  coun- 
try.* This  love  to  our  country,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is 
a  fixed  disposition  of  mind  to  promote  the  safety, 
welfare,  and  reputation  of  the  community  in  which 
we  are  born,  and  of  the  constitution  under  which  we 
are  protected.  Our  obligation  to  this  great  duty  may 
appear  to  us  from  several  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  we  are  di- 
rected to  it  by  one  of  those  secret  suggestions  of  na* 
ture,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Instinct,  and  which 
are  never  given  in  vain.  As  self-love  is  an  instinct 
planted  in  us  for  the  good  and  safety  of  each  particu- 
lar person,  the  love  of  our  country  is  impressed  on 
our  minds  for  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  the 
community.  This  instinct  is  so  remarkable,  that  we 
find  examples  of  it  in  those  who  are  born  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  climates,  or  the  worst  of  governments. 
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We  read  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla,  who,  after 
having  lived  some  time  in  Denmark,  where  he  was 
clothed  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indulgence,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  escape,  though 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  into  his  native  regions  of 
cold,  poverty,  and  nakedness,     We  have  an  instance 
of  the  same  nature  amqng  the  very  Hottentots.     One 
of  these  savages  was  brought  into  England,  taught  our 
language,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  polished  oiit  of  his 
natural  barj;)arity;  but,  upoa  being  carried  back  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (where  it  was  thought  he 
might  hav^  been  of  advantage  to  our  English  traders) 
he  mixed  in  a  kind  of  transport  with  his  countrymen, 
brutalised  with  them  in  their  habits  and  manners,  and 
would  never  again  return  to  his  foreign  acquaintance. 
I  need  not  mention  the  common  opinion  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  our  plantations,  who  have  no  other  notion  of  a 
future  state  of  happiness,  than  that,  after  death,  they 
shall  be  conveyed  back  to  their  native  country.     The 
Swiss  are  so  remarkable  for  this  passion,  that  it  often 
turns  to  a  disease  among  them,   for  which  there  is  a 
particular  name  in  the  German  language,  and  which 
the  French  call  'The  distemper  of  the  country:'  for 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  several  of  their  com- 
njon  soldiers,  who  are  listed  into  a  foreign  service,  to 
have  such  violent  hankerings  after  their  home,  as  to 
pine  away  even  to  death,  unless  they  have  a  permis- 
sion to  return ;  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  gene- 
rally granted  them.     I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head, 
that,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  natural  to  every 
man,   any  particular  nation,  who,   by  false  politics, 
shall  endeavour  to  stifle  or  restrain  it,  will  not  be  upon 
a  level  with  others. 

As  this  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every  man^ 
so  it  is  likewise  very  reasonable ;  and  that,  in  the  first- 
plkce,  because  it  inclines  us  to  be  beneficial  to  those, 
who  are,  and  ought  to  be,  dearer  to  us  than  any  others. 
It  takes  in  our  families,  relations,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, and,  in  short,  all  whose  welfare  and  security  we 
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are  obliged  to  consult,  more  than  that  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  us.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  most 
sublime  and  extensive  of  all  social  virtues:  especially 
if  we  consider  that  it  does  not  only  promote  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  our  contemporaries,  but  like- 
wise of  their  children  and  their  posterity.  Hence  it 
is  that  all  casuists  are  unanimous  in  determining,  that, 
when  the  good  of  the  country  interferes,  even  with  the 
life  of  the  most  beloved  relation,  dearest  friend,  or 
greatest  benefactor,  it  is  to  be  preferred  without  ex-^ 
ception. 

Farther,  though  there  is  a  benevolence  due  to  all 
mankind,,  none  can  question  but  a  superior  degree  of 
it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  father,  a  wife,  or  a  child.  In  the 
same  manner,  though  our  love  should  reach  to  the 
whole  species,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  should  exert 
itself  towards  that  community  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us.  This  is  our  proper  sphere  of  action, 
the  province  allotted  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  all  our 
civil  virtues,  and  in  which  alone  we  have  opportuni- 
ties of  expressing  our  good-will  to  mankind.  I  could 
not  but  be  pleased,  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  Persian 
embassy  into  France,  with  a  particular  ceremony  of 
the  ambassador;  who,  every  morning,  before  he  went 
abroad,  religiously  saluted  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of 
his  own  native  soil,  to  remind  him  that,  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day,  he  was  to  think  of  his  country,  rind 
pursue  its  advantages.  If,  in  the  seveml  districts  and 
divisions  of  the  world,  men  would  thus  study  the  wel- 
fare of  those  respective  communities^  to  which  their 
power  of  doing  good  is  limited,  the  whole  race  of  rea- 
sonable creatures  would  be  happy,  as  far  as  the  bene- 
fits of  society  can  make  them  so.  At  least,  we  find  so 
many  blessings  naturally  flowing  from  this  noble  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  every  nation 
becomes  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  people. 

It  may  be  yet  a  farther  recommendation  of  this  par- 
ticular virtue,  if  we  consider  that  no  nation  was  ever 
f^^mous  for  its  morals,  which  was  not,  at  the  sama 
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time,  rertiarkable  for  its  public  spirit.  Patriots  natural- 
ly rise  out  of  a  Spartan  or  Roman  virtue:  and  there  is 
no  rencark  more  common  among  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, than  that  when  the  state  was  corrupted  with 
avarice,  and  luxury,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed, 
or  sold. 

To  the  foregoing  reasons  for  the  love  which  every 
good  man  owes  to  his  country,  we  may  add,  that  the 
actions,  which  are  most  celebrated  in  history,  and 
which  are  read  with  the  greatest  admiration,  are  such 
as  proceed  from  this  principle.  The  establishing  of 
good  laws,  the  detecting  of  conspiracies,  the  crushing 
of  seditions  and  rebellions,  the  falling  in  battle,  or  the 
devoting  of  a  man's  self  to  certain  death  for  the  safety 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  are  actions  that  always  warm  the 
reader,  and  endear  to  him  persons  of  the  remotest 
^ges,  and  the  most  distant  countries.  ; 

.  And  as  actions,  that  proceed  from  the  love  of  one's 
country,  aje  more  illustrious  than  any  others  in  the 
records  of  time;  so  we  find,  that  those  persons,  who 
have  been  eminent  in  other  virtues,  have  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  this.  It  would  be  endless  to 
produce  examples  of  this  kind  out  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors.  To  confine  myself  therefore,  in  so  wide 
and  beaten  a  field,  I  shall  chuse  some  instances  from 
holy  writ,  which  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as 
much  as  any  other  history  whatsoever.  And  this  I  do 
the  more  willingly,  because,  in  some  books  lately 
written,  I  find  it  objected  against  revealed  religion, 
that  it  does  not  inspire  the  love  of  one's  country. 
Here  I  must  premise,  that  as  the  sacred  author  of  our 
religion  chiefly  inculcated  to  the  Jews  those  parts  of 
their  duty  wherein  they  were  most,  defective,  so  there 
was  no  need  of  insisting  upon  this :  the  Jews  being  re- 
markable for  an  attachment  to  their  own  country,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  common  humanity  to  strangers. 
We  see  in  the  behaviour  of  this  divine  person,  the 
practice  of  this  virtue  in  conjunction  with  all  others. 
He  deferred  working  a  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  a  Sy- 
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ro-Phdjnicia  womanj  until  he  had  deckrcd  his  supe- 
rior good-will  to  his  own  nation;  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  heal  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  ceriturimi,  by 
hearing  from  the  Jews,  that  he  was  one  who  loved 
their  nation,  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue.  But, 
to  look  out  for  no  other  instance,  what  was  ever  more 
moving,  than  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  at  his 
first  approach  to  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  foretold 
the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  he  was  to  meet  with  in 
that  city !  for  he  foresaw  the  destruction  which,  in  a 
few  years,  was  to  fall  upon  that  people ;  a  destruction 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  nation  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day ;  and,  in  the  view  of  it,  melted 
into  tears.  His  followers  have,  in  many  places,  ex- 
pressed the  like  sentiments  of  affection  for  their  coun- 
trymen, among  which  none  is  more  extraordinary  than 
that  of  the  great  convert,  who  wished  he  himself  might 
be  made  a  ciirse,  provided  it  might  turn  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  nation ;  or,  as  he  words  it,  *  Of  his  brethren 
and  kinsmen,  who  are  Israelites.'  This  instance  na- 
turally brings  to  mind  the  same  heroic  temper  of  soul 
in  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver,  who  would  have  devoted 
himself  in  the  same  manner  rather  than  see  his  people 
perish.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  out  any 
man  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  sacred  writings,  in 
whom  this  virtue  is  not  highly  conspicuous.  The  reader, 
however,  will  excuse  me,  if  I  take  notice  of  one  pass- 
age, because  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  wants  only  a 
pkce  in  some  polite  author  of  Oreece  or  Rome,  to 
have  been  admired  and  celebrated.  The  king  of  Sy- 
ria, lying  sick  upon  his  bed,  sent  Hasael,  one  of  his 
great  officers,  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  to  enquire  of  him 
whether  he  should  recover.  The  prophet  looked  so 
attentively  on  this  messenger,  that  it  put  him  into  some 
confusion ;  or,  to  quote  this  beautiful  circumstance, 
and  the  whole  narrative,  in  the  pathetic  language  of 
scripture,  'Elisha  settled  his  countenance  stedmstly 
upon  him;  until  lie  was  ashamed :  and  Hasael  said, 
why  weepeth  my  lord?     And  he  said,  because  I  know 
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the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel : 
their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  men 
wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their 
children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.  And 
Hasael  said,  but  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?  And  Elisha  answered, 
the  Lord  hath  shewed  me,  that  thou  shalt  be  king  over 
Syria/ 

I  might  enforce  these  reasons  for  the  love  of  our 
country,  by  considerations  adapted  to  my  readers,  as 
they  are  Englishmen,  and  as  by  that  means  they  enjoy 
a  purer  religion,  and  a  more  excellent  form  of  go- 
vernment, than  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  But, 
being  persuaded  that  every  one  must  look  upon  him-^ 
self  as  indispensably  obliged  to  the  practice  of  a  duty, 
which  is  recommended  to  him  by  so  many  arguments 
and  eicamples,  I  shall  only  desire  the  honest,  well- 
meaning  reader,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards 
the  puWic,  rather  to  consider  what  opportunities  he 
has  of  doing  good  to  his  native  country,  than  to  throw 
away  his  time  in  deciding  the  rights  of  princes,  or  the 
like  speculations,  which  are  so  far  beyond  his  reach. 
Let  us  leave  these  great  points  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
legislature,  and  to  the  determination  of  those,  who  are 
the  proper  judges  of  our  constitution.  We  shall 
otherwise  be  liable  to  the  just  reproach,  which  is  cast 
upon  such  Christians  as  waste  their  lives  in  the  sub- 
tle and  intricate  disputes  of  religion,  when  they  should 
be  practising  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches.  If  there 
be  any  right  upon  earth,  any  relying  on  the  judgment 
of  our  most  eminent  lawyers  and  divines,  or  indeed 
any  certainty  in  human  reason,  our  present  sovereign 
^as  an  undoubted  title  to  our  duty  and  obedience. 
But  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  right  were 
doubtful,  and  that  ah  Englishman  could  be  divided  in 
his  opinion,  as  to  the  person  to  whom  he  should  pay  his 
allegiance :  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question,  but  the 
love  of  his  country  ought  to  cast  the  balance,  and  to 
determine  him  on  that  side,  which  is- most  conducive 
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to  the  welfare  of  his  cQirnnunity.  To  bring  this  to  our. 
present  case.  -  A  man  must  be  destitute  of  common: 
sense,  who  is  capable  of  imagining  that  the  Protestant 
religion  could  flourish  under  the  government  of  a  bi- 
goted Roman  Catholic,  or  that  our  civil  rights  could 
be  protected  by  one  who  has  been  trained  up  in  the 
politics  of  the  most  arbitrary  prince  in  Europe,  and 
who  could  not  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factor, by  afny  remarlsable  instance,  which  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  British  nation.  And  are  these 
such  desirable  blessings,  that  an  honest  man  would 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  them,  through  the  confusions 
of  a  civil  war,  and  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of 
bis  fellow-subjects  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  arguments 
for  our  steady,  loyal,  and  affectionate  adherence  to 
King  George,  are  so  evident  from  this  single,  topic, 
that  if  every  Briton,  instead  of  aspiring  after  private 
wealth  or  .power,  would  sincerely  desire  to  make  his 
country  happy,  his  present  majesty  would  not  have  a 
single  malecontent  in  his  whole  dominions. 


No.  6.     MONDAY,  JANUARY  9. 

Fraiis  aum  astjrtngit,  non  dissohh perjunum,  Cicero. 

XX  T  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  king's  subjects  pre- 
sent themselves  before  their  respective  magistrates  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  a  due 
sense  of  the  engagement  imder  which  they  lay  them- 
selves. It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  there 
should  be  several  among  us  so  hardened  and  deluded, 
aa  to  think  an  oath  a  proper  subject  for  a  jest ;  and  to 
tnake  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  re- 
ligion, an  occasion  of  mirth.  Yet  such  is  the  depra- 
vation of  our  manners  at  present,  that  nothing  is  more 
fre<^Uent  than  to  hear  profligate  men  ridiculing,  to  the 
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best  of  their  abilities,  these  sacred  pledges  of  their 
duty  and  allegiance;  and  endeavouring  to  be  witty 
upon  themselves,  for  daring  to  prevaricate  with  God 
and  man.  A  poor  conceit  of  their  own,  or  a  quota- 
tion out  of  HudibraSy  shall  make  them  treat  with  le- 
vity an  obligation  wherein  their  safety  and  welfare  are 
concerned,  both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next.  Rail* 
lery,  of  this  nature,  is  enongh  to  make  the  hearer 
tremble.  As  these  miscreants  seem  to  glory  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  impiety,  there  is  no  man  who  has  any 
regard  to  his  duty,  or  even  to  his  reputation,  that  can 
appear  in  their  defence.  But  if  there  are  others  of  a 
more  serious  turn,  who  join  with  us  deliberately  in  these 
religious  professions  of  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  with  any 
private  salvoes  or  evasions,  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider those  maxims,  in  which  all  casuists  are  agreed, 
who  have  gained  any  esteem  for  their  learning,  judg- 
ment, or  morality.  These  have  unanimously  deter- 
mined that  an  oath  is  always  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  that  authority  which  imposes  it:  and  that  those, 
whose  hearts  do  not  concur  with  their  lips  in  the  form 
of  these  public  protestations;  or,  who  have  any  men- 
tal reserves,  or,  who  take  an  oath  against  their  con- 
sciences, upon  any  motive  whatsoever;  or,  with  a  de- 
sign to  break  it,  or  repent  of  it,  are  guilty  of  perjury. 
Any  of  these,  or  the  like  circumstances,  instead  of  al- 
leviating the  crime,  make  it  more  heinous,  as  they  are 
premeditated  frauds  (which  it  is  the  chief  design  of 
an  oath  to  prevent),  and  the  most  flagrant  instances  of 
insincerity  to  men,  and  irreverence  to  thiar  Maker. 
For  this  reason,  the  perjury  of  a  man,  who  takes  an 
oath,  with  an  intention  to  keep  it,  and  is  afterwards 
seduced  to  the  violation  of  it,  (though  a  crime  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  the  greatest  horror)  is  yet,  in 
dome  respects^  not  quite. so  black  as  the  perjury  above- 
mentioned.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  unhappy  token  of  the 
great  corruption  of  our  manners,  that  there  should  be 
any  so  inconsiderate  among  us,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
standing  and  essential  duties  of  morality,  to  the  views 
Vol.  IV.  ^  Q 
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of  politics;  and  that,  as  in  my  last  paper,  it  was  not  uii* 
seasonable  to  prove  the  love  of  our  country  to  be  a  virtue, 
so  in  this  there  should  be  any  occasion  to  show  that 
perjury  is  a  sin.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  to  live  in  an 
age  when  such  wild  and  unnatural  doctrines  have  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  our  fellow  subjects,  that  if  one 
looks  into  their  schemes  of  government,  they  seem,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  in  the  humour,  to  believe  that  a 
sovereign  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  his  coronation 
oath,  or  his  people  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance :  or  to 
represent  them  in  a  plainer  light,  in  some  reigns  they 
are  for  a  power,  and  an  obedience  that  is  unlimited, 
and  in  others,  are  for  retrenching,  within  thie  narrowest 
bounds,'  both  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  aIle-» 
giance  of  the.  subject 

Now  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  self-evident,  that  it 
was  always  reckoned  among  the  greatest  crimes,  by 
those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of  reason : 
the  inviolable  observing  of  an  oath,  like  the  other 
practical  duties  of  Christianity,  is  a  part  of  natural  re- 
ligion. As  reason  is  common  to  all  mankind,  the 
dictates  of  it  are  the  same  through  the  whole  species : 
and  since  every  man's  own  heart  will  tell  him,  that  there, 
can  be  no  greater  affront  to  the  Deity,  whom  he  wor- 
ships, than  to  appeal  to  him  with  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive; nor  a  greater  injustice  to  men,  than  to  betray 
them  by  false  assurances;  it' is  no  wonder  that  pagans 
and  Christians,  infidels  and  believers,  should  concur  in 
a  point,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  welfare  of  society  are  so  highly  concerned.  For 
,|^is  reason,  Pythagoras  to  his  first  precept  of  honour- 
ing the  immortal  gods,  immediately  subjoins  that  of 
paying  veneration  to  an  oath.  We,  may  see  the  reve- 
rence which  the  heathens  showed  to  these  sacred  and 
solemn  engagements  from  the  inconveniences  which 
they  often  suffered,  rather  than  break  through. them. 
We  have  frequent  instanced  of  this  kind  in  the  Roman 
commoowealth;  which,  as  it  has^  been  ob3erved  by  ser 
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veral  pagan  writers,  very  much  excelled  all  other  pa- 
gan governments  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  How  far  * 
they  exceeded,  in  thiiS  particular,  those  great  corrupters 
of  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  of  natural  religion,  the 
Jesuits,  may  appear  from  their  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  that  looked  like  a  fraudulent  or  mental  evasion. 
Of  this  I  shall  only  produce  the  following  instance. 
Several  Romans,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
Hannibal,  were  released,  upon  obliging  themselves,  by 
an  oath,  to  return  again  to  his  camp.  Among  these 
there  was  one,  who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went 
the  same  day  back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having 
forgot  some.thing.  But  this  prevarication  was  so 
shocking  to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him 
to  be  apprehended,  and  delivered  up  to  Hannibal. 

We  may  farther  see  the  just  sense  the  heathens  had 
of  the- crime  of  perjury,  from  the  penalties  which  they 
inflicted  on  the  persons  guilty  of  it.  Perjury  among 
the  Scythians  was  a  capital  crime ;  and  among  the 
Egyptians  also  was  punished  with  death,  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates,  who  observes  that  an  offender  of  this 
kind  is  guilty  of  those  two  crimes  (wherein  the  malig- 
nity of  perjury  truly  consists)  a  failing  in  his  respect 
to  the  Divinity,  and  in  his  faith  towards  men.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this  nature,  which 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  author  who  has  written 
on  this  subject. 

If  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason, 
considered  an  oath  to  be  of  such  a  tremendous  nature, 
and  the  violation  of  it  to  be  so  great  a  crime;  it  ought 
to  make  a  much  deeper  impression  upon  minds  en- 
lightened by  revealed  religion,  as  they  have  more  ex- 
alted notions  of  the  Divinity.  A  supposed  heathen 
deity  might  be  so  poor  in  hii?  attributes,  so  stinted  in 
his  knowledge,  goodness,  or  powers,  that  a  pagan 
might  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his  notice,  or 
not  to  provoke  him,  should  he  be  discovered;  or  should 
he  provoke  him,  not  to  be  punished  by  him.  Nay,  he 
might  have  produced  examples  of  falsehood  and  per- 

QS 
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jury  in  the  gods  themselves,  to  whom  he  appealed. 
But  as  revealed  religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  and 
clear  idea  of  the  divine  nature.  He,  whom  we  appeal 
to,  is  Truth  itself,  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  who 
will  not  let  fraud  and  falsehood  go  unpunished,  or 
*  hold  him  guiltless,  that  taketh  his  name  in,  vain/ 
And  as  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  so  likewise  with  re- 

fard  to  man,  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  stronger  upon 
Christians  than  upon  any  other  part  of  mankind;  and 
th^  because  charity,  truth,  mutual  confidence,  and  all 
other  social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights,  and 
enforced  with  stronger  motives,,  by  the  principles  of  our 
religion. 

Perjury,  with  relation  to  the  oaths  which  are  at  pre- 
sent required  b'y  us,  has  in  it  all  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances which  can  attend  that  crime.  We  take 
them  before  the  magistrates  of  public  justice;  are  re- 
minded, by  the  ceremony,  that  it  is  a  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  we  learn  from  the  gospel ;  expressly  dis- 
avow all  evasions  and  mental  reservations  whatsoever; 
appeal  to  Almighty  God  for  the  integrity  of  our  hearts, 
and  only  desire  him  to  be  our  helper,  as  we  fulfil  the 
oath  we  there  take  in  his  presence.  I  mention  these 
circumstances,  to  which  several  other  might  be  added, 
because  it  is  a  received  doctrine  among  those,  who 
have  treated  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  that  the  greater 
the  solemnities  are  which  attend  it,  the  more  they  ag- 
gravate the  violation  of  it.  And  here  what  must  be 
the  success  that  a  man  can  hope  for  who  turns  a  rebel, 
after^  having  disclaimed  the  divine  assistance,  but  upon 
condition  of  being  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject?  He 
first  of  all  desires  that  God  may  help  him,  as  he  shall 
keep  his  oath,  and  afterwards  hopes  to  prosper  in  an 
enterprise  which  is  the  direct  breach  of  it 

Since,  therefore,  perjury,  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Christianity,  is  a  crime  of  so  flagitious  a  na- 
ture, we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  ap-» 
proach  towards  it  ' 
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The  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians  i^  very  remark- 
able, in  the  case  of  Euripidds.  This  great  tragic  poet, 
though  famous  for  the  morality  of  his  plays,  had  intro- 
duced a  person,  who,  being  reminded  of  an  oath  he 
had  taken,  replied,  '  I  Bwore  with  my  moutli,  but 
not  with  my  heart'  The  impiety  of  this  sentiment  set 
the  audience  in  an  uproar;  made  Socrates  (though 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet)  go  out  of  the  theatre 
with  indignation;  arid  gave  so  great  offence,  that  he 
was  publicly  accused,  and  brought  upon  bis  trial,  as 
one  who  had  suggested  an  evasion  of  what  they  thought 
the  most  holy  and  indissoluble  bond  of  human  society. 
So  jealous  were  these  virtuous  heathens  of  any  the 
smallest  hint,  that  might  open  a  way  to  perjury. 

Arid  here  it  highly  imports  us  to  consider,  that  we 
do  not  only  break  our  oath  of  allegiance  by  actual  re- 
bellion, but  by  all  those  other  methods  which  have  a 
natural  and  manifest  tendency  to  it.  The  guilt  may 
lie  upon  a  man,  where  the  penalty  cannot  take  hold 
of  him.  Those  who  speak  irreverently  of  the  person 
to  .whom  th6y  have  sworn  allegiance;  who  endeavour 
to  alienate  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  or  to 
inspire  the  people  with  disaffection  ^o  his  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  thought  to  be  true  to  the  oath  they 
have  taken.  And  as  for  those  who,  by  concerted  false- 
hoods and  defamations,  endeavour  to  bteipiish  his  cha- 
racter, or  weaken  his  authority;  they  incur  the  com- 
plicated guilt  both  of  slander  and  perjury.  The  moral 
crime  is  completed  in  such  offSenders,  and  there  are 
only  accidental  circumstances  wanting,  to  work  it  up 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  law% 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a  man,  who  has  given  these 
Bolemn  assurances  to  his  prince,  to  forbear  the  doing 
him  aoy  evil,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  do  him  all 
the  good  he  can  in  hi?  proper  station  of  life. 

Loyalty.is  of  an  Active  nature,  and  ought  to  discover 
itself  in  all  the  instances  of  zeal  and  affection  to  ouir 
sovereign:  and  if  we  carefully  examine  the  duty  of 
that  allegiance  which  we  pledge  to  his  majesty,  by  the 
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oatha  that  are  tendered  to  us,  we  shall  find  that  ^We 
do  not'  only  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any  alle^« 
ance  or  obedience  to  the  pretender,  but  swear  to  de-^ 
fend  King  George,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  against 
All  traiterous  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever, 
and  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  majesty,  all 
trieasons  and  traiterous  conspiracies,  which  we  shall 
know  to  be  against  him/ 

To  conclude,  as  among  those  who  have  bound  them* 
selves  by  these  sacred  obligations,  the  actual  traitor 
or, rebel  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the 
secret  promoter,  or  well-wisher  of  the  cause,  is  so  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  conscience.  And  though  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  man  who  is  indolent,  or 
indifferent  in  the  cause  of  his  prince,  to  be  absolutely 
perjured;  •!  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very 
short  of  that  allegiance  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  oath« 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  assured,  that,-  in  a  nation 
which  is  tied  down  by  such  religious  and  solemn  en* 
gagements,  the  people's  loyalty  will  keep  pace  with 
their  morality;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
sincere  Christians,  they  will  be  faithful  subjects. 


No.  7.     FRIDAY,  JANUARY  IS. 


Verkas  plteribus  taodis  infiracta:^primuni  niscitid  reipublica:,  ut  aliauf; 
tnox  libidhie  asuntandi,  aut  rufsus  odio  advcrsus  daminantes,  Obtrec^^ 
tatio  et  livor  pi^onis  auribus  accipiuntur :  quippe  adidatiam  fasdum 
a-imen  servitutis,  malignitati  faisa  species  libertatis  west.         Tacit\ 

JL  HERE  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  bad  caxuse,  than  when 
the  patrons  of.it  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mar- 
king use  of  the  most  wicked  artifices  to  support  it  Of 
this  kind  are  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  which  are 
invented  and  spread  abroad  by  tiie  enemies  to  our 
king  and  country.  This  spirit  of  malice  and  felander 
does,  not  discover  itself  in  apy  instances  so  ridiculousi 
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as  in  those,,  hy  which  seditious  men  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate his  majesty's  person  and  family,  without  con- 
sidering that  his  court  at  Hanover  ^as  always  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  the  politest  in  Europe,  and  that, 
before  he  became  our  king,  he  was  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  princes -of  Christendom.^ 

But  the  most  glorious  of  his  majesty's  predecessors 
was  treated  after  the  same  manner.  Upon  that  prince's 
first  arrival,  the  inconsiderable  party,  who  then  laboured 
to  make  him  odious  to  the  people,  gave  out,  that  he 
brought  with  him  twenty  thousand  Laplanders,  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  bears,  all  of  their  own  kilUng;  and  that 
they  mutinied,  because  they  had  not  been  regaled  with 
a  bloody  battle  within  two  days  after  their  landing. 
He  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  those,  who  had 
contributed  to  place  him  there,  finding  that  he  had 
made  some  changes  at  court  which  were  not  to  their 
humour,  endeavoured  to  render  him  unpopular  by 
misrepresentations  of  his  person,  his  character,  and 
his  actions;  they  found  that  his  nose  had  a  resem* 
blance  to  that  of  Oliver  Gromwell,  and  clapped  him 
on  a  huge  pair  of  mustachoes  to  frighten  his  people 
with:  his  mercy  was  fear;  his  justice  was  Cruelty;  his 
temperance  economy,  prudent  behaviour,  and  appli- 
cation to  business,  were  Dutch  virtues,  and  such  as  we 
had  not  been  used  to  in  our  English  kings.  He  did 
not  fight  a  battle  in  which  the  Tories  did  not  slay  dou- 
ble the  number  of  what  he  had  lost  in  the  field;  nor 
ever  raised  a  siege  or  gained  a  victory,  which  did  not 
cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  In  short,  he  was  con- 
triving the  ruin  of  his  kingdom;  and,  in  order  to  it^ 
advanced  Dr.  TiUotson  to  the  highest  station  of  the 
church,  my  Lord  Somers  of  the  law,  Mr.  Montague 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  admiral  at  la  Hogue  of  the 
fleet.  Such  were  the  calumnies  of  the  party  of  those 
times,  which  we  see  so  faithfully  copied  put  by  men  of 
the  same  principles  under  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty. 

As  the  schemes  of  thes^  gentlemen  are  the  most  ab» 
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surd  and  contradictory  to,  common  sense,  the  ipeans 
by  which  they  are  promoted  must  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Nothing  but  weakness  and  folly  can  dispose 
Englishmen  ;and  Protestants  to  the  interests  of  .a  pp- 
ish  pretender:  and  the  same  abilities  of  mind  will  na- 
turally qualify  his  adherents  to  swallow  the  most  pal- 
pable and  notorious  falsehoods.  Their  self-interested 
and  designing  leaders  capnot  desire  a  more  ductile 
and  easy  people  to  work  upon.  How  long  was  it  be- 
fore many  of  this  simple  and  deluded  tribe  were  brought 
to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  were  a  generation  of 
^en  that  could  be  conquered !  The  rabble  of  the 
party  were  instructed  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many 
giants  and  Saracens;  and  were  very  much  surprised 
to  find,  that  every  one  of  them  had  not  with  his  broad 
sword  mowed  down  at  least  a  squadron  of  the  king's 
forces.  There  were  not  only  public  rejoicings  in  the 
camp  at  Perth,  but  likewise  many  private  congratula-. 
tions  nearer  us,  among  these  well-wishers  to  their 
country,  upon  the  victories  of  their  friends  at  Pres- 
ton; which  continued  till  the  rebels  made  their  solemn 
cavalcade  from  Highgate.  Nay,  there  were  some  of 
these  wise  partizans,  who  concluded,  the  government 
had  hired  two  or  three  hundred  hale  men,  who  looked 
like  fox-hunters,  to  be  bound  and  pinioned,  if  not  to  be 
executed,  as  representatives  of  the  pretended  captives. 
Their  victories  in  Scotland  have  been  innumerable; 
and  no  longer  ago  than  last  week,  they  gained  a  very 
remarkable  one,  in  which  the  Highlanders  cut  off  all  the 
Dutch  forces  to  a  man;  and  afterwards,  disguising 
themselves  in  their  habits,  came  up  as  friends  to  the 
king's  troops,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This 
story  had  a  great  run  for  a  day  or  two;  and  I  believe 
one  might  still  find  out  a  whisper  among  their  secret 
intelligence,  that  the  Duke  of  Mar  is  actually  upon 
the  road  to  London,  if  not  within  two  days  march  of 
the  town.  I  need  not  take  notice,  that  their  successes 
in  the  battle  of  Dumblain  are  magnified  among  some 
t)f  them  to  this  day;   though  a  Tory  may  very  well 
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say,  with  King  Pynrhus,  ^*  Tliat  such  another  victory 
would  undo  them." 

But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  falsehood  and  ca« 
lumny,  is  that  which,  one  would  think,  should  be  the 
least  apt  to  produce  them;  I  mean  a  pretended  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  our  established  religion.  Were 
these  people  as  anxious  foe  the  doctrines  which  are 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for  the 
nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests,  they 
would  know,  that  the  sincere  oljservation  of  public 
oaths,  allegiance  to  their  king,  submission  to  their  bi- 
shops, zeal  against  popery,  and  abhorrence  of  rebellion, 
are  the  great  points  that  adorn  the  character  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  which  the  authois  of  th^ 
reformed  religion  in  this  nation  have  always  gloried. 
We  justly  reproach  the  Jesuits,  who  have  adapted  all 
Christianity  to  temporal  and  political  views,  for  main7 
iaining  a  position  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
morality,  and  religion,  that  an  evil  may  be  committed 
for  the  sake  of  good,  which  may  arise  from  it  But  we 
cannot  suppose  even  this  principle,  as  bad  a  one  as  it 
is,  should  influence  those  persons,  who,  by  so  many 
absurd  and  monstrous  falsehoods,  endeavour  to  delude 
men  into  a  belief  of  the  danger  of  the  church.  If 
there  be  any  relying  on  the  solemn  declarations  of  a 
prince,  famed  for  keeping  his  word,  constant  in  the 
public  exercises  of  our  religion,  and  determined  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  laws,  we  have  all  the  assurances 
that  can  be  given  us,  for  the  security  of  the  established 
church  under  his  government  When  a  leading  man, 
^therefore,  begins  to  grow  apprehensive  for  the  church, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  he  is  either  in  danger  of  losing 
<a  place,  or  in  despair  of  getting  one.  It  is  pleasant 
on  these  occasions,  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his 
spieen  into  zeal.  These  narrow  and  selfish  vie^ws  have 
so  great  an  influence  in  this  city,  that,  among  those 
who  call  themselves  the  landed  interest,  there  are  se- 
veral of  my  fellow  freeholders,  who  always  fancy  the 
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church  in  danger  upon  the  rising  of  bank-stock.  But 
the  standing  absurdities,  without  the  belief  of  which  no 
man  is  reckoned  a  staunch  churchman,  are,  that  there 
is  a  calves-head  club;  for  which,  by  the  way,  some 
pious  Tory  has  made  suitable  hymns  and  devotions: 
that  there  is  a  confederacy  among  the  greatest  part  of 
the  prelates  to  destroy  Episcopacy;  and  that  all,  who 
talk  against  Popery,  are  Presbyterians  in  their  hearts. 
The  emissaries  of  the  party  are  so  diligent  in  spread- 
ing ridiculous  fictions  of  this  kind,  that  at  present,  if  we 
may  credit  common  report,  there  are  several  remote 
parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed,  that 
all  the  churches  in  London  are  shut  up;  and  that,  if 
any  clergyman  walks  the  streets  in  his  habit,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  is  knocked  down  by  some  sturdy  schismatic. 

We  may  observe  upon  this  occasion,  that  there  are 
many  particular  falsehoods  suited  to  the  particular  cli- 
mates and  latitudes  in  which  they  are  published,  ac- 
cording as  the  situation  of  the  place  makes  them  less 
liable  to  discovery:  there  is  many  a  lie,  that  will  not 
thrive  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London:  nay,  we 
often  find  a  lie  born  in  Southwark,  that  dies  the  same 
day  on  this  side  the  water:  and  several  produced  in 
the  loyal  ward  of  Port-soken  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as 
not  to  bear  carriage  to  the  Royal-Exchange.  How- 
ever, as  the  mints  of  calumny  are  perpetually  at  work, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  curious  inventions  issued 
out  from  time  to  time,  which  grow  current  among  the 
party,  and  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

As  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  to  exasperate,  but 
to  undeceive  my  countrymen,  let  me  desire  them  to 
consider  the  many  inconveniences  they  bring  upon 
themselves  by  these  mutual  intercourses  of  credulity 
and  falsehood.  I  shall  only  remind  the  credulous  of 
the  strong  delusion  they  have  by  this  means  been  led 
into  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  Their  hopes  have 
been  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  lies  for  near  thirty 
years.  How  many  persons  have  starved  in  expec- 
tation of  those  profitable  employments,  which  were 
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promised  them  by  the  authors  of  these  forgeries!  how 
many  of  tiiem  have  died  with  great  regret,  when  they 
thought  they  were  within  a  month  of  enjoying  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  a  popish  and  arbitrary  reign ! 

I  would  therefore  advise  this  blinded  set  of  men,  not 
to  give  credit  to  those  persons,  by  whom  they  have 
been  so  often  fooled  and  imposed  upon;   but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  think  it  an  affront  to  their  parts,  when  they 
hear  from  any  of  them  such  accounts,  as  they  would 
not  dare  to  tell  them,  but  upon  the  presumption  that 
they  are  idiots.     Or,  if  their  zeal  for  the  cause  shall 
dispose  them  to  be  credulous  in  any  points  that  are 
favourable  to  it,  I  would  beg  of  them  not  to  venture 
wagers  upon  the  truth  of  them:    and  in  this  present 
conjuncture,  by  no  means  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks 
upon  any  news  they  shall  hear  from  their  good  friends 
at  Perth.     As  these  party  fictions  are  the  proper  sub-*- 
jects  of  mirth  and  laughter,  their  deluded  believers  are 
only  to  be  treated  with  pity  or  contempt.     But  as  for 
those  incendiaries  of  figure  and  distinction,  who  are 
the  inventers  and  publishers  of  such  gross  falsehoods 
and  calumnies,  they  cannot  be  regarded  by  others,  but 
with  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence;  nor,^one 
would  think,  by  themselves  without  the  greatest  re- 
morse and  compunction  of  heart;  when  they  consider, 
that,  in  order  to  give  a  spirit  to  a  desperate  cause,  they 
have,  by  their  false  and  treacherous  insinuations  and 
reports,  betrayed  so  many  of  their  friends  into  their 
destruction. 


No.  8.     MONDAY,  JANUARY  16. 


Advenkt  aid  vestra  dies  muliebribus  amds 

Verba  redarguerit.  ViRG. 

I  HAVE  heard  that  several  ladies  of  distinction,  upon 
the  reading  of  my  fourth  paper,  are  studying  methods 
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bow  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  public.  One 
has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea-table,  where  every 
man  shall  be  welcome  that  is  a  friend  to  King  George.^ 
Another  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset,  where 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have  not  taken 
the  oaths.  A  third  is  upon  an  invention  of  a  dress  which 
will  put  every  Tory  lady  out  of  countenance :  I  am 
not  informed  of  the  particulars,  but  am  told  in  gener 
ral,  that  she  has  contrived  to  show  her  principles  by 
the  setting  of  her  commode ;  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  woman,  that  is  disaffected^  to  be  in  the 
fashion.  Some  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fan 
may  be  made  use  of  with  good  success,  against  pope- 
ry, by  exhibiting  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  various  figures ;  and  that  their  abhorrence  of  the 
superstitious  use  of  beads,  may  be  very  aptly  expressed 
in  the  make  of  a  pearl  necklace.  As  for  the  civil  part 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  unanimously  agreed,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  sex,  that  there  is  no  glory  in  making 
a  man  their  slave,  who  has  not  naturally  a  passion  for 
liberty ;  and  to  disallow  of  all  professions  of  passive 
obedience,  but  from  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 

It  happens  very  luckily  for  the  interest  of  the  Whigs, 
that  their  very  enemies  acknowledge  the  finest  women 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  of  that  party.  The  Tories  are 
ibrced  to  borrow  their  toasts  from  their  antagonists; 
and  can  scarce  find  beauties  enough  of  their  own  side 
to  supply  a  single  round  of  October.  One  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  discover  among  the  malignants  of  the 
sex,  a  face  that  seems  to  have  been  naturally  designed 
for  a  Whig  lady :  but  then  it  is  so  often  flushed  with 
rage,  or  soured  with  disappointments,  that  one  cannot 
but  be  troubled  to  see  it  thrown  away  upon  the  owner. 
Would  the  pretty  malecontent  be  persuaded  to  love 
her  king  and  country,  it  would  diffuse  a  cheerfulness 
through  all  her  features,  and  give  her  quite  another 
air.  I  would  therefore  advise  these  my  gentle  readers, 
jas  they  consult  the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear 
frowning  lipon  loyalists,  and  pouting  at  t^e  govern- 
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ment  lii  the  mean  time,  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
a  cause,  which  is  recommended  by  all  the  allurement 
of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  truth !  It  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  every  fine  woman  will  niake  this  lauda- 
ble use  of  her  charms ;  and  that  she  may  not  want  to 
be  frequently  reminded  of  this  great  duty,  I  will  only 
desire  her  to  think  of  her  country  every  time  she  looks 
in  her  glass.  But  because  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
such  rules  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  sex  in  general,  I 
shall  consider  them  under  their  several  divisions  of 
maids,  wives;  and  widows. 

'  As  for  virgins,  who  are  unexperienced  in  the  wiles 
of  men,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  how  little  they 
are  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  lovers,  who,  in  less,  than  a 
year,  have  broken  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign; and  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  vows  and 
protestations  of  sufh  as  show  themselves  so  little 
afraid  of  perjury.  Besides,  what  would  an  innocent 
young  lady  think,  should  she  marry  a  man  without  ex- 
amining  his  principles,  and  afterwards  find  herself  got 
w^ith  child  by  a  rebel .? 

In  the  next  place,  every  wife  ought  to  answer  for 
her  man.  If  the  husband  be  engaged  in  a  seditious 
club,  or  drinks  mysterious  healths,  or  be  frugal  of  his 
candlejs  on  a  rejoicing  night,  let  her  look  to  him,  and 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way;  or  the  world  will  be  apt 
to  say,  she  has  a  mind  to  be  a  widow  before  her  time. 
She  ought  in  such  cases  to  exert  the  authority  of  the 
curtain  lecture;  and  if  she  finds  him  of  a  rebellious 
disposition,  to  tame  him,  as  they  do  birds  of  prey,  by 
dinning  him  in  the  ears  all  night  long. 

Widows  may  be  supposed  women  of  too  good  sense 
not  to  discountenance  all  practices,  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  destruction  of  mankind.  Besides,  they 
have  a  greater  interest  in  property  than  either  maids 
or  wives,  and  do  not  hold  their  jointures  by  the  pre- 
cwious  tenure  of  portions  or  pin-money.  So  that  it  is 
as  unnatural  for  a  dowager,  as  a  freeholder,  to  be  an 
enemy  to  our  constitution. 
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As  nothing  is  more  instructive  than  examples,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  British  virgins 
the  story  of  Clelia,  a  Roman  spinster,  whose  behaviour 
is  represented  by  all  the  historians,  as  one  of  the  chief 
motives  that  discouraged  the  Tarquins  from  prosecu- 
ting their  attempt  to  regain  the  throne,  from  whente 
they  had  been  expelled.  Let  the  married  women  re- 
flect upon  the  glory  acquired  by  the  wife  of  Coriola- 
nus,  who,  when  her  husband,  after  long  exile,  was  re- 
turning into  his  country  with  fire  and  sword,  diverted 
him  from  so  cruel  and  unnatural  an  enterprise.  And  let 
those,  who  have  outlived  their  husbands,  never  forget 
their  country-woman,  Boadicea,  who  headed  her  troops 
in  person  against  the  invasion  of  a  Roman  army,  and 
encouraged  them  with  this  memorable  saying,  *  I,  who 
am  a  woman,  am  resolved  upon  victory  or  death :  but 
as  for  you,  who  are  men,  you  may,  if  you  please,  chuse 
life  and  slavery.* 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  our  British  ladies  that  they 
should  turn  Amazons  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign, 
nor  so  much  as  let  their  nails  grow  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  men  will  take  the  work  of  the  field 
oflf  their  hands,  and  show  the  world,  that  English  va- 
lour cannot  be  matched,  when  it  is  animated  by  English 
beauty.  I  do  not,  however,  disapprove  the  project 
which  is  now  on  foot  for  a  Female  Association ;  and, 
since  I  hear  the  fair  confederates  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  upon  a  form,  shall  presume  to  lay  before 
them  the  following  rough  draught,  to  be  corrected  or 
improved  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 

**  We  the  consorts,  relicts,  and  spinsters  of  the  isle 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  names  are  underwritten,,  being 
most  passionately  offended  at  the  falsehood  and  per- 
fidiousness  of  certain  faithless  men,  and  at  the  luke- 
M'armth  and  indifference  of  others,  have  entered  into 
a  voluntary  association  for  the  good  and  safety  of  our 
constitution.  And  we  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to 
raise  and  arm  our  vassals  for  the  service  of  his  majes^ 
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ty  King  George,  and  him  to  defend  with  our  tongues 
and  hearts,  our  eyes,  eye-lashes,  favourites,  lips,  dim- 
ples, and  every  other  feature,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired. We  promise  publicly  and  openly  to  avow  the 
loyalty  of  our  principles  in  every  word  we  shall  utter, 
and  every  patch  we  shall  stick  on.  We  do  farther 
promise,  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  all  the  flames,  darts, 
and  arrows  with  which  nature  has  armed  us ;  never  to 
correspond  with  them  by  sigh,  ogle,  or  billet-doux; 
not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them  either  in  snuff 
or  tea ;  nor  to  accept  the  civility  of  any  man's  hand, 
who  is  not  ready  to  us^  it  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. We  are  determined,  in  so  good  a  cause,  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardships  and  severities,  if  there 
should  be  occasion ;  and  even  to  wear  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  country,  rather  than  appear  the  friends  of 
a  foreign  interest  in  the  richest  French  brocade.  And, 
forgetting  all  private  feuds,  jealousies,  and  animosities, 
we  do  unanimously  oblige  ourselves,  by  this  our  asso- 
ciation, to  stand  and  fall  by  one  another,  as  loyal  and 
faithful  sisters  and  fellow-subjects." 

N.  B.  This  association  will  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Mot- 
teux's,  where  attendance  will  be  given  to  the  subscri-* 
bers,  who  are  to  be  ranged  in  their  respective  columns, 
as  maids,  wives,  and  widows. 


No.  9.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20. 

ConsUia  qui  dayit  prava  cautis  hominihuSy 

Et  perdunt  opermn,  et  deridentur  turpitun        PniEOS. 

1  HOUGH  I  have  already  seen,  in  The  Town-Talk,  a 
letter  from  a  celebrated  Englishman  to  the  Pretender, 
which  is  indeed  an  excellent  answer  to  his  declaration,, 
the  title  of  this  paper  obliges  me  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  wliich  considers  it  ia  different  lights. 
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The  Declaration  of  the  Freeholders  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  Pretender. 

We,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  freeholders  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  the  Popish  Pretender,  who  styles  himself  King 
of  Scotland  and  England,  and  defender  of  our  faitb, 
Defiance.  Having  seen  a  libel,  which  you  have 
lately  published  against  the  king  and  people  of  these 
realms,  under  the  title  of  a  Declaration,  We,  in 
justice  to  the  sentiments  of  our  own  hearts^  have 
thought  fit  to  return  you  the  following  answer;  where- 
in we  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  to  method  the  several 
particulars,  which  you  have  contrived  to  throw  toge- 
ther with  much  malice,  and  no  less  confusion. 

We  believe  you  sincere  in  the  first  part  of  your  de- 
claration, where  you  own  it  would  be  a  great  satis- 
'  faction  to  you  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne  by  our 
endeavours :  but  you  discourage  us  from  making  use 
of  them,  by  declaring  it  to  be  your  right  both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  As  for  the  laws  of  God,  we 
should  think  ourselves  great  transgressors  of  them, 
should  we  for  your  sake  rebel  against  a  prince,  who, 
under  God,  is  the  most  powerful  defender  of  that  re- 
ligion which  we  think  the  most  pleasing  to  him ;  and 
as  for  the  laws  of  man,  we  conceive  those  to  be  of 
that  kind,  which  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time 
for  near  thirty  years  past,  against  you  and  your  pre- 
tensions, by  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom. 

You  afterwards  proceed  to  invectives  against  the 
royal  family :  which  we  do  assure  you  is  a  very  unpo- 
pular topic,  except  to  your  few  deluded  friends  among 
the  rabUe. 

You  call  them  aliens  to  our  country^  not  consider- 
ing that  King  George  has  lived  above  a  year  longer  in 
England  than  ever  you  did.  You  say  they  are  distant 
in  blood,  whereas  no  body  ever  doubted  that  King 
George  is  great  grandson  to  King  James  the  First, 
though  many  believe  that  you  are  not  son  to  King 
James  the  Second.     Besides,  all  the  world  acknow- 
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ledges  he  is  the  nearest  to  our  crown  of  Protestant 
blood,  of  which  you  cannot  have  one,  drop  in  your 
veins^  unless  you  derive  it  from  such  parents  as  you 
do  not  care  for  owning; 

.  Your  next  ar&;umant  against  the  royaJ  family,  is, 
that  they  axe  strangers  to  our  language;  but  they 
must  be  strangers  to  the  British  court  who  told  you  so* 
However,  you  must  know,  that  we  plain  men  should 
prefer  a  king  who  was  a  stranger  to  our  language,  be- 
fore one  who  is. a  stranger  to  our  laws. and  religion; 
for  we  could  never  endure  French  sentiments,  though 
delivered  in  our  native  dialect;  and^  should  abhor  an 
arbitrary  prince,  though  he  tyrannised  over  us  in  the 
finest  English:  that  ever  was  spoken.  For  these  rear 
sons,  Sir,  we  cannot  bear  the  thdught  of  hearing  a  man, 
that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  politics  of  Louis  .the 
Fourteenth,  talk  inteUigibly  from  the  British  throne ; 
especially  when  we  consider^  howQvef  he  may  boast  of 
his  speaking  English,  he  says  his  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

We  come  now  to  the  grievances,  for  which,  in  ypur 
opinion,  we  ought  to  take  up  arms  against  our  present 
sovereign.  •  The  greatest  you  seem  to  insist  upon,  and 
which  is  most  in  the  mouths  of  your  party,  is  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms;  for  which  his  majesty 
ought  most  certainly  to  be  deposed,  because  it  was 
made  tinder  the  reign  of  her,  whom  you  call. your  dear 
sister  of  ^  glorious  memory.  Other  grievances  which 
you  hint  at  under  his  majesty's  administration,  are,  the 
murder  of  King- Charles  the  First,  who  was  beheaded 
before  King*  George  was  born  5  and  the  sufferings  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  which  perhaps  his  present 
majesty  cannot  wholly  clear  himself  of>  because  he 
came  into  the  world  a  day  before  bis  restoration. 

As  on  the  one  side  you  arraign  his  present  majesty 
by  this  most  extraordinary  retrospect,  qn  the  other 
hand  you  condemn  his  government  by  what  we  may 
call  the  spirit  of  second  sight.  You  are  not  content 
to  draw  into  his  reign  thoise  mischiefs  that  were  done 
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a  hundred  yeaVs  ago,  unless  y<m  antidote  thos^  ifial 
may  happen  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  that  the 
keenest  of  your  arrows  either  fail  short  of  hkfn^  or  fly 
over  his  head.  We  take  it  for  a  certain  sig»  that  you 
are  at  a  loss  for  present  grievances^  when  you  are  thus 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  your  future  prospects  tmi 
future  miseries.  Now,  Sir,  you  must  know,  that  we 
freeholders  have  a  natural  aversion  to  hanging  and 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  it  to  our  wives  and  §BiuA* 
lies,  if  we  should  venture  our  necks  upoh  the  truth  of 
your  prophecies.  In  our  ordinary  way  of  judging;  we 
guess  at  the  king's  future  conduct  by  what  we  have 
seen  already ;  and  therefore  beg  you  witt  excuse  us  if 
for  the  present  we  de£^  entering  into  a  rebellion,  to 
which  you  so  graciously  invite  us.  When  we  have  as 
bad  a  prospect  of  our  King  George's  reign,  as  we 
should  have  of  yours,  then  will  be  youf  time  to  datt^ 
another  declaration  from  your  court  at  Commerd: 
whi<^h,  if  we  may  b^  allowed  to  prophecy  in  our  tura^ 
cannot  possibly  happen  before  the  hundred  and  fifiiie^k 
year  of  your  reign. 

Having  considered  the  past  and  future  grievanees 
mentioned  in  your  declaration,  we  come  now  to  the 
present;  all  of  which  are  founded  upon  this  »upposi« 
tion.  That  whatever  is  done  by  his  majesty  or  his  mi- 
nisters, to  keep  you  out  of  the  British ,  &rone,  is  a 
grievance.  These,  Sir,  may  be  grievances  to  you,  but 
they  are  none  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  instances  of  his  majesty's  care  and 
tenderness  for  his  people.  To  take  them  in  order : 
the  first  relates  to  the  ministry;  who  are  chosen,  as 
you  observe  very  rightly,  out  of  the  worst,  and  not  the 
best  of,  your  subjects.  Now,  Sir,  can  you  in  conscience 
think  us  to  be  such  fools  as  to  rebel  against  the  king^ 
for  having  employed  those  who  are  his  most  eminent 
Iriends,  and  were  the  greatest  sufferers  in  his  cause 
before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  for  having  removed 
ft  general  who  is  now  actually  in  arms  against  him^ 
and  two  secretaries  of  state^  both  of  whom  have  listed 
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thems^ftes  Hi  yotlrr  service;  dr  because  he  chose  to 
substitute  in  theii^  places  such  men  who  had  distin- 
guished ibemselvey  by  their  zeal  against  you,  in  the 
most  hxhoixs  battles,  negotiations,  and  debates. 

The  second  grievance  you  mention,  is,  that  the 
^ory  of  the  late  queen  has  suffered,  who,  vou  insinu* 
ate,  had  seckred  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  that  inherit^ 
dnccy  out  df  which  you  had  been  so  long  kept.  This 
Bftay  indeed  be  a  reason  why  her  memory  should  be 
pireciouii  with  you!:  but  you  may  be  sure  we  shall 
think  nevpr  the  better  of  her,  for  her  having  your  good 
word.  For  the  same  reason  it  makes  us  stare,  when 
#e  hear  it  objected  to  his  present  majesty,  that  he  i$ 
nafkind  to  her  faithful  servants;  since,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve what  you  yourself  say,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  his  faithful  servants.  And  by  the  way,  many  of 
your  private  friends  here  wish  you  would  forbear  bab- 
bling at  that  rate :  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  we  are  very* 
dpt  to  suspect  that  any  Englishman,  who  deserves  your 
IM*aise,  desefves  to  be  hanged. 

The  next  grievance,  which  y6u  have  a  mighty  mina 
to  redness  among  us,  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, against  whom  you  bring  a  stale  accusation,  which' 
has  been  used  by  every  minority  in  the  memory  of 
man ;  namely,  that  it  was  procured  by  unwarrantable 
influences  and  corruptions.  We  cannot  indeed  blame 
you  for  being  angry  at  those  who  have  set  such  a' 
found  price  upon  your  head.  Your  accusation  of  our 
high  court  of  parliament  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  story, 
6ften  told  among  us  freeholders,  concerning  a  rattle- 
brained young  fellbw,  who,  being  indicted  for  two  or 
three  pranks  upon  the  highway,  told  the  judge  he 
would  swear  the  peace  against  him,  for  putting  him  in 
fear  of  his  Kfe. 

The  next  grievatace  is  such  a  one,  that  we  are  ama- 
ssed how  it  could  come  into  your  head.  Your  words 
*re  as  follow:  *  Whilst  the  princiipal  powers,  engaged 
iti  the  late  wars,  do  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
tte  atkeative  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  ease  their 
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people,  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  peace^  feels  all, 
the  load  of  war.     New  debts  are  contracted^  new  ar-. 
mies  are  raised  at  home,  Dutch  forces  are  brought  in- 
to these  kingdoms.'     What,  in  th6  name  of  wonder, 
do  you  mean  ?     Are  yoi^  in  earnest,  or  do  you  design 
to  banter  us  ?     Whom  is  the  nation  obliged  to  for  all. 
this  load  of  wa,r  that  it  feels?     Had  you  been  wise 
.  enough  to  have  slept  at  Bar-le-duc  in  a  whole  skin,  we^ 
should  not  have  contracted  new  debts,  raised  new  ar-^ 
miesj  or  brought  over  Dutch  forces,  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  you* 

The  most  pleasant  grievance  is  still  behind,  and  in- 
deed a  most  proper  one  to  close  up  this  article.  *  King 
George  has  taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,, 
whereby  a  door  is  opened  to  let  in  an  inun4ation  of 
foreigners  from  abroad,  and  to  reduce  these  nations  to 
tJie  state  of  a  province  to  one  of  the  most  inconsidpr-. 
able  provinces  of  the  empire.'  And  do  you  then  really 
believe  the  mob  story,  that  King  George  designs  to^ 
make  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hanover  to  Wapping? 
We  would  have  you  know  that  some  of  us  read  Baker's 
Chronicle,  apd  do  not  find. that  William  the  Conquer- 
or evjsr  thought  of  making  England  a  province  to  his 
native  duchy  of  Normandy,  notwithstanding.it  lay  so 
much  more  convenient  for  that  pqrpose:  nor  that 
King  James  the  First  had  ever  any  thoughts  of  redu- 
cing this  nation  to,  the  state  of  a  province  to  his  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  it  lies  upon  the 
same  continents  But,  pray,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  is  become  all  pf  a  suijlden 
one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire? If  you  undervalue  it  upon  the. account  of  its 
religion,  you  have  some  reason  for  what  you  say; 
though  you  should  not  think  we  are.such  str,angers  to 
maps,  and  live  so  much  out  of  the  world,  as  to  be  ig- 
norant that  it  is,  for  power  and  extent,  the  second 
JProtestant  state  in  Germany.;  and  whether  you  know 
it  or  no,  the  Protestant  religion*ii^  t}ie,  empire,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sufficient  balaQce  against  popery.     BesidesJ^. 
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you  should  have  considered  that,  in  your  declaration 
Upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, you  endeavoured  to  terrify  us  from  receiving  him, 
by  representing  him  as  a  powerful  foreign  prince^  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  army  of  his  own  subjects.  Be 
that  as  it  will ;  we  are  no  more  afraid  of  being  a  pro- 
vince to  Hanover,  than  the  Hanoverians  are  appre- 
hensive of  being  a  province  to  Bremen. 

We  have  now  taken  notice  of  those  great  evils 
which  you  are  come  to  rescue  us  from :  but  as  they 
are  such  as  w^e  have  neither  felt  nor  seen,  we  desire  you 
will  put  yourself  to  no  farther  trouble  for  our  sakes. 

You  afterwards  begin  a  kind  of  Te  Deum,  before 
the  time,  in  that  remarkable  sentence,  *  We  adore  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  has  opened 
a  way  to  our  restoration,  by  the  success  of  those  very 
measures  that  were  laid  to  disappoint  us  for  ever.' 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this  de- 
vout jargon:  but  by  what  goes  before  and  follows,  we 
suppose  it  to  be  this :  that  the  coming  of  King  George 
to  the  crown  has  made  many  malecontents,  and  by 
that  means  opened  a  way  to  your  restoration ;  whereas, 
you  should  consider,  that,  if  he  had  not  come  to  the 
crown,  the  way  had  been  open  of  itself.  In  the  same 
pious  paragraph,  *  You  most  earnestly  conjure  us  to 
pursue  those  methods  for  your  restoration,  which  the 
finger  of  God  seems  to  point  out  to  us.'  Now  the 
bnly  methods  which  we  can  make  use  of  for  that  end, 
are  civil  war,  rapine,  bloodshed,  treason,  and  perjury; 
methods  which  we  Protestants  do  humbly  conceive, 
can  never  be  pointed  but  to  us  by  the  finger  of  God. 

The  rest  of  your  declaratjbn  contains  the  encou- 
ragements you  give  us  to  rebel;  First,  you  promise  to 
share  with  us  all  dangers  and  difficulties  which  we 
shall  meet  with  in  this  worthy  enterprise.  Yoii  are^ 
very  much  in  the  right  of  it :  you  have  nothing  to  lose, 
gmd  hope  t6\get  a  crown:  we  do  not  hope  for  any 
,new  freeholds,  and  only  desire  to  keep  what  we  have. 
As,  therefore^  yoii  are  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers 
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9nd  difficulties  to  make  your^e^f  ojur  master;  we  shall 
think  ourselves  as  ipuch  in  the  right  to  upidergo  4anT 
gers  and  difficulties  to  hinder  you  from  being  30. 

Secondly,  *  You  promise  to  riefer  your  and  our  in? 
terest  to  a  Scotch  parliament/  which  you  are  resqlve^ 
to  call  immediately.  We  suppose  you  mean  if  th^ 
frost  holds.  But,  Sir,  we  are  certainly  inform^sd  ther^ 
is  a  parliament  now  sitting  at  Westfninster,  that  ar^ 
busy  at  present  in  taking  care  botl>  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  interest,  and  have  actually  done  every  thipg 
which  you  would  let  be  done  by  our  representatives  in 
the  Highlands. 

Thirdly,  ^  You  promise,  that  if  we  w}U  rebel  for 
you  against  our  present  sovereign,  you  will  remit  and 
fjischarge  all  crimes  of  high  treason,  misprisipn,  and 
all  other  crimes  and  offences  whatsoever^  done  or 
committed  against  you  ^nd  your  father.'  But  wiU  you 
answer  in  this  case,  that  King  George  will  forgive  U15? 
Otherwise  we  beseech  you  to  consider  what  poor  comr 
fort  it  would  be  for  a  British  freeholder  to  be  conveye4 
up  Holborn  with  your  pardon  in  his  pockfEit  And  her^ 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  conditions,  of  your  ger 
neral  pardon  ^re  so  stinted,  as  to  show  that  you  are 
very  cautious  Ifjst  your  good-nature  should  carry  yqij 
too  far.  Yop  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  it,  all  thos^ 
who  do  not  from  the  time  of  your  landing  l^y  hold  off 
merely  dnd  return  ta  their  duty  and  allegiance.  By 
this  means  fill  neuters  ancl  lookers-on  are  tp  be  ex^t 
cuted  of  coiirse :  and  by  the  stqdied  ambiguity  \\x  whictt 
you  couch  the  terjp^  of  your  gracious  ps^rdon,  yoij 
still  leave  room  to  gratify  yourself  in  all  the  pleasur^^ 
of  tyranny  and  reypnge. 

Upon  the  whole^^  we  have  so  ba(i  an  opii^ipn  of  re» 
be]lion,  fis  well  ai?  of  your  motivei?  to  it,  and  rewards 
for  it,  that  you  may  rest  satisfied,  there  are  few  freer 
holders  qn  this  s|de  the  Forth  who  wJU  Qigage  in  it : 
Itnd  we  verily  believe  thaf  you  will  suddenly  take  a  rer 
solution  in  yqur  cabinet  pf  Highlanders  tq  scampeij'  off 
i^rlth  yoijr  new  ^rown,  which  ^e  wq  to^d  the  ladies  ^ 
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those  parts  have  so  generously  dubbed  for.  And  you 
may  assure  yourself  that  it  is  the  only  one  you  are  like 
to  get  by  this  notable  expedition.  And  so  we  bid  y^Vt 
heartily  farewell. 


Dated  Jan.  19^  In  the  second  year  of 
4>iir  pubBc  happinett. 


No.  10.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  S3. 

Potior  tisa  iH  peruulBea  Ubirtas  qtdao  Borviiio.        Sall. 

vr  N£  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  honest  and  dis«* 
interested  Britons,  of  what  party  soerer,  if  they  under- 
litood  one  another,  are  of  the  same  opinion  in  pointsf 
of  government :  and  that  the  gross  of  the  people,  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  terms  which  they  do  not  compre<- 
hend,  are  Whigs  in  their  hearts.  They  are  made  to 
believe,  that  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance, 
unlimited  power,  and  indefeisable  right,  have  some* 
thing  of  a  venerable  and  religious  meaning  in  them; 
whereas^  in  reality,  they  only  imply^  that  a  king  of 
Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  that  his 
subjects  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  be  slaves.  Were 
the  case  truly  and  fairly  laid  before  tkem^  tbey  would 
Imow,  that  when  they  make  jei  profession  of  suoh  prin^ 
cipleS)  they  renounce  their  legal  claim  to  liberty  and 
property,  and  unwarily  submit  to  what  they  really 
abhor. 

It  IS  our  happiness,  under  the  present  reign,  to  hear 
our  king  from  the  throne  exhorting  us  to  be  zealous 
assertors  of  the  liierties  of  our  country;  which  ex-* 
dude  all  pretensions  to  an  arbitrary,  grannie,  or  de- 
spotic power*  Those,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  live 
under  such  a  power,,  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of 
their  prince,  and  consequendy  no  privileges,  but  what 
arQ  pernkiaus.  Fox,  though  in  some  arbitrary  ^overnf- 
m/Bnts^  these  may  be  a.  body  of  laws  observed  in  tiie 
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ordinary  forms  of  justice;  they  are  not  sufficient  to  se- 
.T^cure  any  rights  to  the  people;  because  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  or  laid  aside  ^at- the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign. 

And  here  it  very  much  imports  us  to  consider,  thfit 
arbitrary  power  naturally  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad 
sovereign,  who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one^ 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limited  and 
circumscribed  by  laws.     None  can  doubt  of  this  ten- 
dency in  arbitrary  power,-  who  consider,  that  it  fills  the 
mind  of  man  with  great  and  unreasonable  conceits  of 
himself.;  raises  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  of  a  super 
rior  species  to  his  subjects;,  extinguishes  in  him  the 
principle  of  fear,  which  is  one  pf  the  greatest  motives 
to  all  duties;'  and  creates  an  ambition  of  magnifying 
himself,  by  the  exertion  of  such  a  power  in  all  its  in- 
stances.   So  great  is  the  danger,  that  when  a  sovereign 
can  do  v^-hat  he  will,  he  will  do  what  he  can. 
*    One  of  the  jnost  arbitrary  princes  of  our  age  waai 
.  Muley  Ishmael,  emperpr  of  Morocco,  who,  after  a 
long  reign,  died   about  a   twelvemonth   ago.      This 
prince  was  a  man  of  much  wit  and  natural  sense,  of 
an  active  temper,  undaunted  courage,  and  great  applir 
cation.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Mahomet;  and  so 
exemplary  for  his  adherence  to  the  law  of  his  prophet, 
that  he' abstained  all  his  life  from  the  taste  of  winej 
began  the  annual  fast,    or  Lent  of  Ramadan,  two 
months   before  *his   subjects;    vvas    frequent    in  his 
prayers;  and,"  that  he  might  not  want  opportunities  of 
kneeling,  had  fixed  in  all  the  spacious  courts  of  his 
palace  large  consecrated  stones,  pointing  towards  the 
east,   fpr   any   occasional   exercise   of  bis   devotion. 
What  might  not  have  been  hoped  from  a  prince  of 
these  endowments,    had  they  not  been,  all  rendered 
useless  and  ineffectual'  to  the  good  of  his  people  by  the 
notion  of  that  power  which  they  ascribed  to  him  I   This 
will  appear,  if  'we  consider  how  he  exercised  it  towards 
his  subjtects  in  those  three  great  points,  which  are  the 
chief  eilds-iof  government,  the  preservation  of  their 
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lives,  the  security  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

Foreign  envoys,  who  have  given  an  account  of  their 
audiences,  describe  this  holy  man  mounted  on  horse- 
back in  an  open  court,  with  several  of  his  alcaids,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  about  him,  standing  barefoot, 
trembling,  bowing  to  the  earth,  and,  at  every  word  he 
spoke,  breaking  out  into  passionate  exclamations  of 
praise,  as,  *  Great  is  the  wisdom  of  our  lord  the  king ; 
our  lord  the  king  Speaks  as  an  angel  from  heaven.* 
Happy  was  the  man  among  them,  who  was  so  much  a 
favourite  as  to  be  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  most  re- 
mote street  in  his  capital;  which  he  performed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddle  that  lay  in 
his  way,-  and  took  care  to  return  out  of  breath  and  co- 
vered with  dirt,  that  he  might  show  himself  a  diligent 
and  faithful  minister.     His  majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and  show  his 
horsemanship,  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  from  his 
presence,  till  he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter 
of  two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very 
dexterously  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance. 
St.  Olon,  the  French  envoy,  tells  us,  that,  when  he  had 
.  his  last  audience  of  him,  he  received  him  in  robes  just 
stained  with  an  execution ;  and  that  he  was  blooded 
up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom  he  had 
been  butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands.     By  the 
calculation  of  that  author,  and  many  others,  who  have 
since  given  an  account  of  his  exploits,  we  may  reckon 
that  by  his  own  arm  he  killed  above  forty  thousand  of 
his  people.     To  render  himself  the  more  awful,  he 
chose  to  wear  a  garb  of  a  particular  colour,  when  he 
was  bent  upon  executions ;  so  that,  when  he  appeared 
in  yellow,  his  great  men  hid  themselves  in  corners,  and 
durst  not  pay  their  court,  to  him,  till  he  had  satiated 
his  thirst  of  blood  by  the  death  of  some  of  his  loyal 
commoners,  or  of  such  unwary  officers  of  state  as 
chanced  to  come  in  his  way.     Upon  this  account  we 
are  told,  that  the  .first  ne>vs  enquired  after  every  morn- 
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ing  at  Mequinez,  was/ whether  the  emperor  was  stir* 
ring,  and  in  a  good  or  bad  humour  ?     As  this  prince 
was  a  great  admirer  of  architecture,  and  employed 
many  thousands  in  works  of  that  kind,  if  he  did  not 
approve  the  plan  of  the  performance,  it  wajs  u^ual  for 
him  to  show  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  by  demolishing 
the  building,  and  putting  to  death  all  that  had  a  band 
in  it     I  have  heard  but  of  one  instance  of  his  mercy  ^. 
which  Mas  shown  to  the  master  of  an  English  vessel. 
This,    our  countryman,   presented  him  with  a  curi- 
ous hatchet,  which  he  received  very  graciously;. and, 
asking  him  whether  it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon 
the  donor,  who,  slipping  aside  from  the  blow,  escaped 
with  the  loss  only  of  bis  right  ear;  for  old  Muley,, 
upon  second  thoughts,  considered  it  was  not  one  o{ 
his  own  subjects,  stopped  his  hand,  and  would  not 
5end  him   to   paradise.     I   cannot  quit  this  article 
of  his  tenderness  for  the  lives  of  his  peoplei  without 
mentioning  one  of  his  queens,  whom  he  was  remark 
ably  fond  of;  as  also  a  favourite  prime  minister,  who 
was  very  dear  to  him.     The  first  died  by  a  kick  of  her 
lord  the  king,  when  she  was  big  with  child,  for  having  ga"« 
thered  a  flower  as  she  was  walking  with  him  in  his  p)ea<- 
sure  garden!.     The  other  was  bastinadoed  to  death  by 
his  majesty;  who,  repenting  of  the  drubs  he  had  given 
him  when  it  was  too  late,  to  n^anifest  his  esteem  for 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  man,  executed  the  wr-i 
geon  that  could  not  cure  him. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian  oi 
the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives,  of  bis  subject^  When 
any  man  among  his  people  grew  rich,  in  order  to  keepi 
him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  used  tosen4 
for  all  his  goods  and  chattels^  His  goveri^ors  <kf  towm^ 
and  provinces,  who  formed  themselves  upon  the  ex-r 
ample  of  their  grand  monarque,  practised  rapine,  vio- 
lence, extortion,  and  all  the  arts^  of  despotic  govern^ 
ment  in  their  respective  districts^  th^t  they  might  be^ 
the  better  enabled  to  make  hio^  their  yearly  ppreaeotSH 
JPor  the  greatest  of  his  viceroys  could  opl;y  proyoae  W 
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himself  a  cpmfortable  subsistence  out  of  the  plunder  of 
his  province,  and  was  ip  certain  danger  of  being  re-^ 
called  or  hanged,  if  h^  did  oot  remit  Uie  bulk  of  it  tq 
his  dread  sovereign.  That  he  might  make  a  right  use 
of  these  prodigious  treasures,  which  flowed  into  hioi 
from  all  parts  of  his  wide  empire,  he  took  care  to  bury 
them  under  ground,  by  the  hands  of  his  most  trusty 
slaves,  and  thep  cut  their  throats,  as  the  mo^t  effectual 
method  to  keep  them  froni  making  discoveries.  Thes^ 
were  his  ways  and  means  for  raising  money,  by  which 
he  weakened  ^he  hands  of  the  factions,  ftpd,  in  any 
case  of  emergency,  coqld  employ  the  whole  wealth  of 
his  empire,  which  he  had  thus  amassed  together  in  his 
subterraneous  exchequer. 

As  there  is  np  such  thing  as)  property  under  an  ar-r 
bitrary  government,  yon  may  learn  what  was  M uley 
Ishmael's  notion  of  it  from  the  following  story.  Being 
upon  the  road,  amidst  his  life-guards,  a  little  before 
the  time  of  the  Ram-feast,  he  met  one  of  his  alcaidf 
at  the  head  of  his  servants,  who  were  driving  a  great 
flock  of  sheep  to  market.  The  emperor  asked  whose 
they  were :  the  alcaid  answered,  with  profound  sub^^ 
tnis^ion,  *They  are  miqe,  O  Ishmael,  son  of  Elcherif, 
pf  the  line  of  Hassan.'  ^  Thine !  t^ou  son  of  a  cuck- 
old,' said  this  servant  of  the  Lord,  '  I  thought  I  had 
been  the  only  proprietor  in  this  country;'  upon  which 
he  ryn  him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  and  very 
piously  distributed  the  sheep  among  his  guards,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast 

His  determinations  of  justice  between  nifin  find  man 
trere,  indeed,  very  summary  and  decisive,  and  gene- 
rally put  an  end  to  the  vexations  of  i^  law-suit,  by  the 
ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  Travellers  have 
recorded  some  samples  of  this  kind,  which  may  give 
ys  an  idea  of  the  blessings  of  his  administr^ition.  One 
of  his  alcaids,  complaining  to  him  of  a  wife,  whom  he 
had  r^^eived  frono  his  majesty's  hands^  aiMl»  ther^fbre, 
could  not  divorce  her,  that  she  used  ^a  pull  him  by 
the  I^^ir^jj  the  emperor;^  to  redr^3  this  griev$aif:e>  or- 
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dered  his  beard  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  that  hie 
might  not  be  liable  to  any  more  such  affronts.  A 
country  farmer  having  accused  some  of  his  negro 
guards  for  robbing  him  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  the  empe- 
ror readily  shot  the  offenders ;  but  afterwards  demand- 
ing reparation  of  the  accuser,  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  fellows,  and,  finding  him  insolvent,  compounded 
the  matter  with  him  by  taking  away  his  life.  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  I  must 
observe,  however,'  under  this  head,  that  the  only  good 
thing  he  is  celebrated  for,  during  his  whole  reign,  w^as 
the  clearing  of  the  roads  and  highways  of  robbers, 
with  which  they  used  to  be  very  much  infested.  But 
his  method  was  to  slay  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
lived  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  robbery  was  committed.  This  extraordinary  piec^ 
jof  justice  could  not  but  have  its  effect,  by  making  every 
road  in  his  empire  unsafe  for  the  profession  of  a  free- 
booter. 

I  must  not  omit  this  emperor's  reply  to  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,  who  had  taken  several  of  his  subjects,  by  way 
of  reprisal,  for  the  English  captives  that  were  detained 
in  his  dominions.  Upon  the  admiral's  offering  to  ex- 
change them  on  very  advantageous  terms,  this  good 
emperor  sent  him  word,  the  subjects  he  had  taken 
were  poor  men,  not  worth  the  ransoming ;  and  that  he 
might  throw  them  overboard,  or  destroy  them  other- 
wise as  he  pleased. 

Such  was  the  government  of  Muley  Ishmael,  '  the 
servant  of  God,  the  emperor  of  the  faithful,  who  was 
courageous  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  noble,  the  good.* 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty.  In 
a  letter  to  him,  he  compliments  him  with  the  title  of 
*  Sovereign  arbiter  of  the  actions  and  wills  of  his  people.  * 
And  in  a  book  published  by  a  Frenchman,  who  was 
sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador,  is  the  following  passage : 
'^He  is  absolute  ill  his  states,  and  often  compares  him* 
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self  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  who,  he  says,  is  the  only 
person  that  knows  hcfw  to  reign  like  himself,  and  to 
make  his  will  the  law.* 

This  was  that  emperor  of  France,  to  whom  the  per- 
son, who  has  a  great  mind  to  be  king  of  these  realms^ 
owed  his  education,  and  from  whom  he  learned  his' 
notions  of  government  What' should  hinder  one^ 
whose  mind  is  so  well  seasoned  wkb  such  preposses- 
sions,  from  attempting  to  copy  after  his  patron,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power;  especially  considering  that 
the  party  who  espouse  his  interest,  never  fail  to  com- 
pliment a  prince  that  distributes  all  his  places  among 
them,  with  unlimited  power  on  his  part,  and  uncoadi- 
tional  obedience  on  that  of  his  subjects. 


No.  11.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  27. 


Uoni  soit  qui  malyperise, 

XJY  pur  latest  advices,  both  from  town  and  country; 
it  appears,  that  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
4ible  to  bear  arm$^  that  is,  to  smile  or  frown  to  any 
purpose,  have  already  begun  to  commit  hostilities 
upon  the  ipen  of  each  opposite  party.  To  this  end 
we  arjB  assured,  that  many  of  them  on  both  sides  ex- 
ercise before  their. glasses  every  morning;  that  they 
have^  already  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as 
mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  them,  in  some  poli- 
tical conversations;  and  that  the  Whig  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, design,  very  soon,  to  have  a^  general  review  of 
their  forces,  at  a  play  bespoken  by  one  of  their  leaders. 
This  set  of  ladies,  indeed^  as  they  daily  do  duty  at 
court,  are  much  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  airs 
and  graces  than  their  female  antagonists,  who  are  most 
of  them  bred  in  the  country:  so  that  the  sisterhood  of 
loyalists,^  in  respect  of  the  fair  malecontents,  are  like 
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an  army  6f  regular  forces,  coitiplared  trith  a  raw  un- 
disciplined tnilitia. 

It  is  to  this  misfortune  in  their  education  that  we 
may  ascribe  the  tude  and  opprobrious  language  with 
which  the  disaffected  part  of  the  sex  treat  the  pre- 
sent royal  family.  A  little  lively  fustic,  who  hath 
been  trained  up'  in  fghorance  and  prejudice,  will 
prattle  treasott  a  whole  v^intefs  evening,  and  string  to- 
gether a  parcel  of  silly  seditious  &torie^,  that  ate  equally 
void  of  decency  and  truth.  Nay,  you  sometifnes  meet 
with  a  zealous  matron  who  sets  up  for  the  pattern  of 
a  parish,  uttering  such  invectives  as  are  highly  misbe- 
coming her,  botb  as  a  woman  and  a  object  In  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  such  disloyal  termagants,  I  shall 
repeat  to  tliem  a  speech  of  the  honest  and  blunt  Duke 
du  Sully  to  an  assembly  of  popish  ladies,  who  were 
railing  very  bitterly  against  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  French  throne;  *  Ladies,'  said  he,  *you 
have  a  very  good  king,  if  you  know  when  you  are 
well.  However,  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  for  he  is  not 
a  man  to  be  scolded  or  scratched  out  of  his  kingdom.' 

But  as  I  never  care  to  speak  of  the  fair  sex,  unless 
I  have  an  occasion  to  praise  them,  I  shall, take  my 
leave  of  these  ungende  damsels;  and  only  beg  of  them^ 
not  to  make  themselves  less  amiable  than  nature  de-^ 
signed  them,  by  being  rebels  to  the  best  of  thcii*  abili- 
ties, and  endeavouring  to  bring  their  country  into 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Let  me,  therefore,  recom- 
liiend  to  them  the  example  of  those  beautiful  associ- 
ates, whom  I  mentioned  in  my  eighth  paper,  as  I  have 
received  the  particulars  of  their  behaviour  firom  the 
person  with  whom  I  lodged  their  association. 

This  association^  being  written-  at  length,  in  a  large 
roll  of  the  finest  vellum,  with  three  distinct  columns 
for  the  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  was  opened  fof  the 
subscribers  near  a  fortnight  ago.  Never  was  a  sub* 
scription  for  a  raffling  or  an  opera  more  crowded.' 
There  is  scarce  a  celrarated  beauty  about  town  that 
you  may  not  find  in  one  of  the  three  lists;  inMmuch^ 
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Ibat  if  a  man,  who  did  not  kftow  the  design,  should 
read  only  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  he  would  fancy 
^very  column  to  be  a  catalogue  of  toasts.  Mr.  Mot* 
teux  has  been  heard  to  say,  more  than  once,  thatif  he 
liad  the  portraits  of  all  the  associates,  they  would 
make  a  finer  auction  of  pictures,  than  he,  or  any  body 
else,  had  ever  exhibited. 

Several  of  these  ladies,  indeed,  criticised  upon  the 
form^  of  the  association.  One  of  them,  after  the  per- 
usal of  it,  wondered  that,  among  the  features  to  be 
used  in  defence  of  their  country,  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  teeth;  upon  which  she  smiled  very  charming* 
ly,  and  discovered  as  fine  a  set  as  ever  eye  beheld. 
Another,  who  was  a  tall,  lovely  prude,  holding  up  het 
head  in  a  most  majei^c  manner,  said,  with  some  dis- 
dain, she  thought  a  good  neck  might  have  done  his 
majesty  as  much  service  as  smiles  or  dimples.  A  third 
looked  upon  the  association  as  defective,  because  so 
necessairy  a  word  as  hands  was  omitted  ;  and,  by  her 
manner  of  taking  up  the  pen,  it  was  easy  to  guess  the 
reason  of  her  objection. 

*  Most  of  the  persons  who  associated,  have  done 
much  more  than  by  the  letter  of  the  association  they 
were  obliged  to;  having  not  only  set  their  names  to  it, 
but  subscribed  their  several  aids  and  subsidies  for  the 
carrying  on  to*  good  a  cause.  In  the  virgin  column  is 
one  who  subscribes  fifteen  lovers,  all  of  them,  good  men 
and  true.  There  is  another  who  subscribes  five  ad^ 
mirers,  with  one  tall,  handsome  black  man,  fit  to  be  a 
ColoneU  In  short,  there  is  scarce  one  in  this  list  who 
does  not  engage  herself  to  supply  a  quota  of  brisk 
young  fellows,  many  of  them  already  equipped  with 
hats  and  feathers.  Among  the  rest,  was  a  pretty 
sprightly  coquette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  who  subscribed 
two  quivers  of  arrows. 

In  the  column  of  wives,  the  first  that  took  pen  in 
hand,  writ  her  own  name  and  one  vassal,  meaning  her 
husbands  Another  subscribes  her  husband  and  three 
$on9t.     Another  her  husband   and  si^  coach-horse?: 
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Most  in  this  catalogue  paired  themselves  with  their 
respective  mates,  answering  for  them  as  men  of  honest 
principles,  and  fit  for  the  service. 

N.  B.  There  were  two  in  this  column  that  wore  as- 
sociation ribbons;  the  first  of  them  subscribed  her 
husband  and  her  husband's  friend;  the  second  a  hus- 
band and  five  lovers;  but,  upon  enquiry  into  their 
characters,  they  are  'both  of  them  found  to  be  Tories, 
who  hung  out  false  colours  to  be  spies  upon  the  asso- 
ciation, or  to  insinuate  to  the  world,  by  their  subscrip- 
tions, as  if  a  lady  of  Whig  principles  could  love  any 
inan  besides  her  husband. 

The  widows'  column  is  headed  by  a  fine  woman  who, 
calls  herself  Boadicea,  and  subscribes  six  hundred  te- 
nants. It  was,  indeed,  observefdwthat  the  strength  of 
the  association  lay  most  in  this  column ;  every  widow, 
in  proportion  to  her  jointure,  having  a  great  number 
of  admirers,  and  most  of  them  distinguished  as  able 
men.  Those  who  have  examined  this  list  compute, 
that  there  may  be  three  regiments  raised  out  of  it,  in 
which  there  shall  not  be  one  man  under  six  foot  high. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  account,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  association  ribbon,  by  which  these  beau- 
tiful confederates  have  agreed  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. It  is,  indeed,  so  very  pretty  an  ornament,  that 
I  wonder  any  Englishwoman  will  be  without  it.  A 
lady  of  the  association  who  bears  this  badge  of  alle- 
giance upon  her  breast,  naturally  produces  a  desire  in 
every  male  beholder,  of  gaining  a  place  in  a  heart 
which  carries  on  it  such  a  visible  mark  of  its  fidelity. 
When  the  beauties  of  our  island  are  thus  industrious 
to  show  their  principles  as  well  as  their  charms,  they 
raise  the  sentiments  of  their  countrymen,  and  inspire 
them  at  the  same  time  both  with  loyalty  and  love. 
-What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect,  when 
the  most  amiable  of  the  Britons  thus  exhibit  to  their 
admirers  the  only  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  hope  for 
any  correspondence  or  alliance  with  them !  It  is  well 
known  that  the  greatest  blow  the  French  nation  ever 
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receiyed^was  the  dropping  of  a  fine  lady's  garter,  in 
thfc  reign  of  King  Edward,  the  Third*  The  most  re- 
markable battles  which  have  been  since  gained  over 
that  nation,  were  fought  under  the  auspices  of  a  blue 
ribbon. ,  As  our  British  ladies  have  still  the  same  faces^ 
and  oui*  .nien  the  same  heai^ts^  why  may  we  not  hope 
for  tbe  s^me  glorious  achieMemeats  from  the  influence 
of  thi3  beautiful  breast^kiot? 


.    Na  12*     MONDAY,  JANUARY  30* 

iuapropter  de  summa  salute  vestrd,  P.  C:  de  vcstris  conjuglhus  ac  Hhtris, 
de  ui^is  acfocis,  defanis  ac  templisi  de  thtius  urbU  tectis  ad  sedibus,  de 
'   ih^)erio,  de  Hbaiate,de  salute  pcurid,  deqtUi  tmvctsd  republicd  deceu^^ 
:   f»ie.diiigenter,uiwtUm8ti8,acfortker»  Cigeio. 

%,.  d.y  b.!ng  se.  .part  by  public  .mborit,  .o  r^ 
in  ^s, an  abhorrence  to  the  ^tedt  tebtllion^  which  in- 
volved this  nation  in  so  many  calamities,  and  ended 
in  the  murder  of  their  sovereign ;  it  may  not  be  un- 
seasonable to  show  the  guilt  of  rebellion  in  general, 
and  of  that  rebellion  in  particular,  which  is  stirred  up 
against  his  present  majesty. 

That  rebellion  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes 
which  it  is  in  the  power.of  man  to  commit,  may  appear 
from  several  considerations.  First,  as  it  destroys  the 
end  of  all  government,  and  the  benefits  of  civil  society. 
Government  was  instituted  for  maintaining  the  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  a  people.  These  great  ends. 
are  brought  about  by  a  general  conformity  and  sub- 
mission to  that  frame  of  laws  which  is  established  in 
every  community,  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  As,  on  the  one  side^ 
men  are  secured  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lives, 
properties,  and  every  thing  they  have  a  right  to :  so, 
on  the  other  side,  those  who  offer  them  any  injury  in 
these  particulars,  are  subject  to  penalties  proportioned 
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to  their  rfespertlve  offences.  G&^vtmeiit^'tUereti^^i 
mitigates  the  inequaiity  of  jK)MPer  m^ong  p^rtiaxAdt 
f>ersons,  aiid  makes  an  itmotent  man, '  through  of  the 
lowest  ranlf,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  bis-  follow* 
subjects;  since  W  has  the  force  oftfce-wfeole  cotnmu-i 
tiity  on  his  side,  Ivhich  4«  abte'l^  Goiitrol'Jthe  >iriso- 
lence  or  injustice  of  ^dtiyprt^^iateoppi^sBon'iNc^^^  ire^ 
hellion  disappoints  all  these  ebds  aLnd'*)eftefit»  df-^o^ 
vernment,  by  raising  a  power  in  opposition  to  that  au- 
thority which  has  Ifeen  estabtisired  among  a  people 
for  their  mutual  welfare  and  defence.  So  that  rebel- 
lion is  as  great  an  evil'to  fiOijiety^Jaigovefnnidnt  itself 
is  a  blessing. 

In  the  next  place,  rebellion  is  a  violation  of  all  those 
engagements,  which  every  government  exacts  from 
such  persons  05  live  under  it;  end,  consequfiijtly,  the 
most  base  and  pernicious  instance  of  treaohery-and 
perfidiousness.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  increases -ia ' 
proportion  as  these  engagements  arfe  m^rfeUolemii  ^Aiiid 
obligatory.  Thus  if  a  man  makes  his  way  to  rfebcfl-i 
lion  through  perjury,  he  gives  ad dJtidnal  ^horrors '^6 
that  crime,  which  is  in  itself  of  the  ^blackest  na:tiyr€l  ^ 

We  may  likewise  consider  rebellion  as  a  greater  com- 
plication of  wickedness  than  any  other  crime  we  t*an 
commit.  It  is  big  with  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  murderi 
It  is  dreadful  in  its  mildest  effects,  as  it  impoverii^es 
the  public,  ruins  particular  families,  begets  and  per^ 
petuates  hatreds  among  fellow-subjects;  friends,  and 
relations;  makes  a  country  the  seat  of  war  and  deso- 
lation, and  exposes  it  to  the  attempts  of  its  foreign 
Enemies.  In  short,-  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  tak6 
effect,  or  to  make  the  smallest  progress,  but  through  a. 
continued  course  of  violence  and  bloodshed ;  it  rob- 
ber,, or  a  murderer,  looks  like  an  innocent  man,  when 
we  compare  him  with  a  rebel. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  as  in  the  subordination  of  a 
government,  the  king  is  offended  by  any  insults  or  op- 
positions to  an  inferior  magistrate ;  so  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by  a  breach  of  tdle- 
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gidnbe  to  ih6se  whom  he  has  set  over  us ;  Providence 
having  delegd,t6d  to  the  supreme  magistrate  in  every 
cotHltry  the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which 
that  supreme  magistrate  transfers  to  those  several  of- 
ficers and  substitutes  who  act  under  him,  for  the  pre- 
gervirig  of  brder  and  justice. 

Now,  if  wd  take  a  view  of  the  present  rebellion, 
which  is  formed  against  his  majesty,  we  shall  find  in  it 
all  the  guilt  thai  lii  nkturally  inherent  in  this  crime, 
without  arty  ^sififgle-'circurnstiarice  to  alleviatie  it.  In- 
surrections arriing^H  people,  to  rescue  themselves  from 
the  moi3t  violent  and  illega,!  oppressions ;  to  throw  off 
a  tyranny  that  rrtakfes  propierty  precarious,  and  life 
p^riftil;  to  priesfei^^e  their  laws  and  their  religion  to 
therrtselveS  arid  theif '  posterity  j  are  exdused  from  the 
necefesiiyk>f  sutto  an  undertaking,  when  no  other  means 
are'teft  -for  the  security  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and.  ;> 
valaaflblle  tb  reasonable  creatures.  By  the  frame  o^ 
eur'^Cdnstitutton,  the  dutifes  of.  jirotection  and  alldjji^ 
anofe  ai^  redpfocal;  and,  as  ffie  safety  of  a  commu- 
iiify  is  the  ultiniate  end  and  design  of  government, 
when  this^  instead  of  bieing  preserved,  is  manifestly 
destroyed,  civil  societies  are  excusable  before  God  and 
man,  if  they  endeavout  to  recover  themselves  out  of 
so  miserable  a  condition.  For,  in  such  a  case,  go- 
vernmerrt  becomes  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  is 
not  at  all  pi'eferable  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  mutual 
independetlce.  Foor  these  reasons,  we  have  scarce 
ever  yet  heard  of  an  insiirrectioii  that  was  not  either 
coloured  with  gi*ievances  of  the  highest  kind,  or  coun- 
tenanced by  one  oif  more  branches  of  the  legislature. 
But  the  present  rebellion  is  formed  Against  a  king,; 
whose  right;  has  be;fen' established  by  frequent  parlia- 
ments of  ain  pairties,^  aod  recognised  by  the  mo^t  so- 
fefttn  Oaths ;  who  has  not  been  chargei^with  one  ille-. 
gal  proceeding;  who  acts  in  perfect  concert  with  the 
lolw-fi*i4^^6tTmi6Tis  of  the  realm;  who  is  famed  for 
hi^%^j|\i!t^  Shd  gObdiiess,  and  has  already  very  much 
iS&Vilifcefd^^h^  rdputdtiori  and  irit6rest  of  ^dur  country. 

S2 
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The  guilt,  therefore,  of  this  rebellion^  has  in  it  all 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances;  which  will  stiU 
appear  more  plainly,  if  we  consider>  in  tlie  first  place^ 
the  real  motives  to  it 

The  rebellion,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flagitious 
in  itself,  and  described  with  the  utmost  horror  by  his-, 
torians,  is  that  of  CataJine  and  his  associates.     The 
motives  to  it  are  displayed  at  large  by.^the  ^^omait 
writers,  in  order  to  inspire  the  reader  with  the  utmost 
detestation  of  it     Cataline,  the  c^i§f  of  the  i;ebellion^ 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  con^petition  for.one  of 
the  first  offices  in  the  governnient,  ^and  had  involved 
himself  in  such  private  debts  and  difficulties,  ^s  iiort 
thing  could  extricate  him  out  of,  but  the  ruin, of, an 
administration  that  would. not  intrust  him  with,  posta 
of  honour  or  profit     His  principal  accomplices  wGrQ 
men  of  the  same  character,  and  animated  by  the  sistme: 
incentives.     They  complained  that  power  was  lot^lged 
in  the  hands  of  the  worst,  to  the  oppressioQof  ^he  be§t^. 
and  that  places  were  conferred  on  unworthy  men,  to^ 
the  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  friends.     Many 
of  them  were  afraid  of  public  justice  for  past  crimes, 
and  some  of  them  stood  actually  condemned  as  trai^ 
tors  to  their  qountry.     These  were  joined  by  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  find  their  account 
in  the  confusions  of  their  country,  were  applauded  by 
the  meanest  of  the  rabble,  who  always  delighted  in 
change,  and  privately  abetted  by  persons  of  a  consi- 
derable figure,  who  aimed  at  those  honours  and  pre- 
ferments which  were  in  the  possession  of  their  rivals* 
These  are  the  motives  with  wluch  Cataline's  rebellion 
is  branded  in  history,  and  which  are  expressly  men-^ 
tioned  by  Sallust     I  shall  leave  it  to  every  unpreju?^ 
diced  reader  to  compare  them  with  the  motives  which 
have  kindled  the  present  rebellion  in  his  majesty's  do- 
minions. 

As  this  rebellion  is  of  the  most  criminal  patqre  from 
its  motives,  so  it  is  likewise,  if  we  consider  its  cop^e-* 
quences,  .  ,§hould  it  succeed,  (a  supposiuon  i^^^hiob. 
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God  be  thanked,  is  very  extravagant,)  what  must  be 
the  natural  effects  of  it  upon  our  religion !  What 
could  we  expect  from  an  army,  blessed  by  the  pope, 
headed  by  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  encouraged  by 
the  most  bigoted  princes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  sup- 
ported by  contributions,  not  only  from  those  several 
potentates,  biit  from  the  wealthiest  of  their  convents, 
and  officered  by  Irish  papists  and  outlaws!  Can  we 
imagine  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our  own  nation 
would  so  heartily  embark  in  an  enterprise,  to  the  vi- 
sible hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  did  they  only 
hope  to  enjoy  their  religion  under  those  laws  which 
are  now  in  force  ?  In  short,  the  danger  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause  is  so  manifest^  that  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  th^  understanding  of  the  reader  to  endeavour  far- 
ther to  prove  it 

Arbitrary  power  is  so  interwoven  with  popery,  and 
so  necessary  to  introduce  it,  so  agreeable  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pretender,  so  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  adherents,  and  so  natural  to  the  insolence 
of  conquerors,  that,  should  our  invader  gain  the  sove- 
reign power  oy  violence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
would  preserve  it  by  tyranny.  I  shall  leave  to  the 
reader's  own  consideration,  the  change  of  property  in 
general,  aX\^  the  utter  extinction  of  it  in  our  naltional 
funds,  the  inundation  of  nobles  without  estates,  prelates 
without  bishoprics,  officers  civil  and  military  without 
places;  and  in  short,  the  several  occasions  of  rapine 
and  revenge,  which  would  necessarily  ensue  upon  such 
a  fatal  revolution.  But,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  administration,  this 
melancholy  prpspect  is  as  distant  as  it  is  dreadful. 

These  are  the  consequences  which  would  necessa- 
rily attend  the  success  of  the  present  rebellion.  But 
we  will  now  suppose  that  the  event  of  it  should  for 
some  time  remiain  doubtful.  In  this  case  we  are  to 
expect  all  the  ipiseries  of  a  civil  war,  nay,  the  armies 
of  the  greatest  foreign  princes  would  be  subsisted,  and 
all  the  battles  of  Europe  fought  in  England.    The  re- 
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bels  have  already  sho^n  us,  th^t  th^y  waat^  n^,  v^^ti* 
nation  to  promote  their  cauge  by  fire  and  siyQr4,  »^h«.c 
they  haye  an  opportunity  of  practisiag  their  b^rbarar 
ties.  Should  such  a  fierce  apd  rapaoious  host  of  men^ 
as  that  which  is  now  in  the  Highlands,  fall  fdo\yp,  m%P 
our -country,  that  is  so  well  peppled,  adprned,  and  eul* 
tivated,  how  would  their  march  be  distinguished  by 
ravage  and  devpfStation !  might  not  we  say  of  tjiem,  in 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  words  of  the  prophet^  describ- 
ing the  progress  of  an  (enraged  army  from  the  north; 
'  Before  them  is  as  the^  garden  of  Eden,  ^nd.  behind 
them  as  the  desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing 
Shall  escape  them?'    ' 

What  then  can  we  think  of  a  party,  wb^  Fould 
plunge  their  native  country  into  such  evils  ast  tlp^ese; 
when  the  only  avowed  motive  for  their  proceedings  :i| 
a  point  of  theory,  that  has  been  already  det^rxniXted 
by  those  who  are  proper  judges,  and  iniwbpse  deler* 
mination  we  have  so  many  years  acquiesced  ?  If  tbe  ca^ 
lamities  of  the  nation  in  general  can  makq  no  imprc3* 
sioh  on  them,  let  them  at  least,  in  pity  to  themselves, 
their  friends,  and  dependants,  forbear  all  Qpen  and  se* 
cret  methods  of  encouraging  a  rebellion,  .so  destruo* 
tive,  and  so  unprovoked.  All  human  probabilities' ace 
against  them ;  and  they  cannot  expect  success  but  froin 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Alpiighty.  And  thi$ 
we  may  with  all  Christian  humility  hope,  wiU  not  turn 
against  us,  who  observe  those  oaths  which  we  have 
made  in  his  presence;  who  are  zealous  for  the  safety 
of  that  religion,  which  we  think  most  acceptable  in  his 
sight;  and  who  endeavour  tq  preserve  that  constitu^ 
{ion  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  our 
country. 
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JgfMVumfitcQt  p€cU8  (i  prasepi^/us  arceni        Vir&.  ^ 

A.  HE  most  Commoxi,  and  indeed  the  most  natural,  di- 
Yision  of  all  offences^,  is  ii^to  those  of  omission  und 
commission.  We  may  make  the  same  division  of  ^at 
particular  set  of  crimes  which  re^rd  human  society; 
The  greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  against  it 
is  rebellion;  as  was  Srhown  in  my  last  paper.  The 
greatest  crime  of  omission,  is  an  indifference  in  the 
particular  members  of  a  society,  when, a  rebellion  is 
actually  beguor  among  them.  In  sudi  a  juncture,  though 
a  man  may  be  innocent  of  the  great  breach  which  is 
made  upon  government,  he  is  highly  culpable,  if  he 
does  not  use  all  the  means  that  are  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion for  reducing  the  community  into  its  former  state 
af  peace  and  good  order. 

Oar  obligation  to  be  active  on  such  an  occasion  apn 
pears  frofn  the  very  nature  of  civil  government  j  which 
is  an  institution,  whereby  we  are  all  confederated  to-^ 
getherfw  our  mutiial  defence  and  security.  Men  who 
prof<bss  a  state  of  neutrality  in  times  of  public  danger, 
desert  the  common' iaterest  of  their  fellow  9ubjects; 
and  act  with  independence  to  that  constitution  into 
which  they  are  incorporate.  The  safety  of  the  whol^ 
requires  our  joint  endeavours.  When  this  is  at  stake, 
the  indifferent  are  not. properly  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; or  ratljer  are.  like  dead  limbs,  which  are  an  in- 
annbrance  to  the  body,  instead  of  being  of  u'sie  to  it' 
Besides  tljat,  the  protection  which  all  receive  from  thd 
same  government,  justly  calls  upon  the  gratitude  of  all 
to  strengthen  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  self-interest  to 
jM^eserve  it. 

Bnt  farther;  if  men,  who  in  their  hearts  iare  friends 
to  a  government,  forbear  giving  it  their  utm6st  assist- 
ance a^nst  its  enemies^  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
few  desperate  men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who 
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are  much  superior  to  them  in  strength,  number,  and 
interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Salon^  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Athenians,  that  any  person  who  in  the 
civil  tqmults  and  i^omiDpti'ons  of  the  public  remained 
neutfsr,  or  ap  indifferent  spectator  of  the  contending 
parties,  should,  after  the. re-establishment  of  the  pubr 
lie  .peace,  forfeit  all  his  possessions,  and  be  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  This  law  made  it  necessary 
for  every  citizen  to  take  his  party,  because  it  was  high- 
ly probable  the  majority  would !  be  so  wise  as  to  es-i- 
pouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  pqbr 
lie  weaj,  and  by  that  means  hinder  a  sedition  from  mar 
king  ^  successful  progress.  At  least,  every  prudenl; 
and  hpn^st  man,  who  might  otherwise  favour  any  in- 
dolence in  his  own  temper,  was  hereby  engaged  to  be 
active,  such  a  one  would  be  sure  to  join  himself  to 
that  side  which  had  the  good  of  their  country  most  at 
heart.  For  this  reason  their  famous  lawgiver  con-, 
demned  the  persons  who  sat  idle  in  divisions  so  dan^ 
gerou§  to  the  government,  as  aliens  to  the  community, 
and,  therefore^  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  unprofitable 
members,  ,      • 

Farther; .  indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal,  when 
it  is  ponyersant  about  objects  which  are  so  far  from 
being  of  an  indifferent  nature, .  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ourselves  and  our  country;  .If 
it  be  indifferent  to  us  whether  we  are  free  subjects  or 
slaves ;  whether  our  prince  be  of  our  own  religion,  ob 
of  pne  that  obliges  him  to  extirpate  it ;  we  are  in  the 
right  to  give  ourselves  no  trouble  in  the  present  June-, 
ture.  A  man  governs  himself  by  the  dictates  of  virtue 
and  good  spnse,  who  acts  without  zeal  or  passion  ia 
po.ints  that  are  of  no  consequence:  but  when  the 
>vhple  community  is  shaken,  and  the  safety  of  the  puh^ 
lie  endangered,  the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  or 
%n  affected  indolence  must  aris^  either  from  stupidity 
or  perfidiousne^s. 

When  in  the  division  of  parties  among  us,  men  only 
l^trove  fojT  th^  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour;  when 
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all  were  attached  to  the  same  form  of  government,  and 
contended  only  for  the  highest  offices  in  it;  a-  prudent 
and  an  honest  man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with 
indifference,  and  be  in  no  great  pain  for  the  success 
of  either  side.  But,  at  preisent,  the  contest  is  not  in 
reality  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  between  loyalists 
and  rebels.  Our  country  is  now  divided  into  two  par* 
ties,  who  propose  the  same  end  by  different  means, 
but  into  such  as  wou}d  preserve,  and  such  as  would  de-^ 
stroy  it.  Whatever  denominations  we  might  range  our^ 
selves  under  in  former  times,  men,*  who  have  any  natu<- 
ral  love  to  their  country,  or  sense  of  their  duty,  should 
exert  their  united  strength  in  a  cause  that  is  common 
to  all  parties,  i^s  they  are  Protestfints  and  Britons* 
In  such  a  case,  an  avowed  indifference  is  treachery  to 
our  fellow-subjects;  and  a  lukewarm  allegiance  may 
prove  as  pernicious  in  its  consequences  as  treason. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  proved  at  larg^ 
in  a  former  paper,  that  we  are  obliged  to  an  p-ctiv^ 
obedience  by  the  solemn  oaths  we  have  taken  to  liis 
majesty;  and  that  the  neutral  kind  of  indifference, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  falls  short  of  that 
obligation  they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such  oaths; 
as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  considers  the  form 
of  those  sacred  and  religious  engagements. 

How  then  can  any  man  answer  it  to  himself,  i^  for 
the  sak6  of  managing  his  interest  or  character  among 
a  party,  or  out  of  any  personal  pique  to  those  who  are 
the  most  conspicuous  for  their  z^bI  in  his  lOjE^esty's  ser- 
vice, or  from  any  other  private  and  selfrinterested 
motive,  he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  govern-, 
medt  is  attacked  by  an  open  rebellion?  especially, 
wfaenilhbse  engaged  it,  cannot  have  the  least  prospect 
of  success,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  and 
faereditslry  enemies  to  the  British  nation.  It  is  strange 
that  these  lukewarm  friends  to  the  government,  whose 
zeal  for  their  sovereign  rises  and  falls  with  their  credit 
at  court,  dp  not  consider,  before  it  be  too  late,  that  aa. 
they  strengthen  the  rebels  by  their  present  indifference^ 
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they  at  the  sanie  time  establish  the  ijoitereait  of  t^os^ 
who  are  their  rivals  and  competitprs  fox:  public  postsj 
of  honour.  When  there  is  an  end  put  to  this  rel^lT 
lion,  these  gentlemen  ca^nnot  pretend  to.  have  had  aqy 
merit, in  50  good  a  work:  and  they  may  well  believe 
the  nMion  will  never  care  to  see.th^?e  t^n.in.the 
highest  offices  of  trust,  who,  when  theyjare  out  af  thejpa,, 
vv-iil.aot  3tir  a  finger  in  its  defence. 


No,  14,     MONDAY,  FEBRUAHY  6.; 


Periculostm  est  aedere,  et  iwn  credere:^      "  '       •' 

Utriusque  exemplum  brcmteres^Kmem  rei, 

Hippoliivs  ohiit,  quia  novercas.creditmn  est:  .      . 

Cassandra  quia  rion  creditum,  ruit  Ilium, 

Ergo  exploranda  est  Veritas  multhn  pi*ihs, 

fluam  stuUa  pxivh  judictt  senbeatie^,  Pbjbdb. 

Having,  in  the  seventh  paper^  considered  many  of 
those  falsehoods,  by  which  the  cause  of  our  maleconteali 
is  supported  ;  I  shall  here  speak  of  that  extravagant 
credulity  which  disposes  each  particular  membw  of 
their  party  to  believe  them.  This  strange  alacrity  in 
believing  absurdity  and  inconsistence,  may  be  called 
the  Political  Faith  of  a  Tory.  , 
.  A  person  who  is  thoroughly  endowed  with  this  po^r 
litical  fe.ith,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  is  entertained 
from  one  end  of  his  life  to  the  other  with  objects  that 
hare  no  reality  or  existence.  He  is  daily  iiouri^hed 
and  kept  in  humour  by  fiction  and  delusion ;  and  ma^ 
be  compared  toitbe  old,  obstinate  kmght  in  Rabelais^ 
that  every  morning  ^swallowed  ax:himera  for  his.i)reafef 
fisist  *  '  •'■■'*■■  ;.-.:> 

^;  This  political  fkith  of  a  nmleoontent  is  dtogethet 
feuilded  on  hope.  He  does  not  give  credit  to  any 
thing  because  it  is  probable,  but  because  it  is  pleasing. 
His  wishes  serve  him  instead  of  reasons,  to  confirm  tha 
tnith  of  what  he  bears.     There  is  no  report  SiO  ui^re^ 
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dibj^  <»-  coQt^dictory  in  itself  whicb  he  doth  not  cheer- 
fully believe^  if  i^  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
In  shorty  a  nnaleconteat,  who  is  a,  good  believer,  hais 
geoerally  reason  to.  repeat  the  celebrated  rant  of  an 
suacient  father,  Credq^quia  impo^sibile  est:  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say.  It  mu&t  be  true,  b^qause  it  is  impo^ 
sible. 

It  has  been  very  well  observed,  that  the  most  ere* 
dulous  man  in  the  world  is  the  atheist,  who  believes 
the  universe  to  be  the  production  of  chance.  In  the 
jBame  manoer,  a  Tory,  who  is  the  greatest. believer  in 
what  is  improbable,  is  the  greatest  infidel  in  what  is 
certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  hina 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  turns  ^wjay  his  ear  from  him,  and 
gives  him  the  lie  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of  his  own 
stamp  should  tell  him  that  the  ki^g  of  Sweden  would 
be  suddenly  at  Perth,  and  that  his  army  jiljiowactur 
ally  marching  thither  upon  the  ice ;  he  hugs  himself  at 
the  good  news,  and  gets  drunk  upon  it  before  he  goes 
to  bed.  This  sort  of  people  puts  one  in  mind  of  se- 
veral towns  in  Europe  that  are  inaccessible  on  the  one 
side,  while  they  lie  pp^n  and  unguarded  oq  the  ^then 
The  minds  of  our  maleconteints  are  indeed  so  depraved 
with  those  fali^^hoods  which  they  are  perpetually  im-* 
bibing,  that  they  have  a  natural  relish  for  error,  and 
have  quite  lost  the  taate  of  truth  in  political  matters, 
I  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  head  with  a  saying  of 
.King  Charies  the  Second.  This  monarch,  when  he 
was  at  Wiiidsor,  used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  famous  Vpssius,  who  w^^s  full  of  stOr 
ries  relating  to  the  antiquity,  learning  and  manners  of 
the  Chinese ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  free-thinker  iq 
points  of  religion.  The  king,  upon  hearing  him  repeat 
some  incredible  accounts  of  these  eastern  people, 
turning  to  thosi^  who  were  about  him,  *  Tbi§  learned 
divine,'  3^d  be,  ^  is  a  very  strange  l»ia^:  he  beJiev«f^ 
every  thing  but  the  JBible.'  i 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  political  faith  of  the 
party,  ^  it  re^gftyfU  9i^««s  <>f  i^^  tet  u§  in  ti^e  next 
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place  take  a  view  of  it  with  respect  to  those  doctrines 
which  it  embracefs,  and*  which  are  the  fundamental 
points  whereby  the^  are  distinguished  from  those, 
whom  they  used  to  represent  as  enemies  to  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state.  How  far  their  great  ar- 
ticles of  political  faith,  with  respect  to  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  government,  are  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  agreeable  to  reason  and  truth,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  paradoxes,  which  are  the  essentials  of 
a  Tory's  creed,  with  relation  to  politicdi  matters.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Tories,  I  do  not  here  comprehend 
multitudes  of  well-designing  men,  who  were  'formerly 
included  under  that  denomination,  but  are  now  in  the 
i»ter«st  of  his  majesty  and  the  present  government 
These  have  already  seen  the  evil  tendency  of  such 
principles,  which  aYe  the  credenda  of  the  party,  as  it  is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Whigs. 

,  ARTICLE  I. 

That  the  church  of  England  will  be  always  in  dan- 
ger, till  it  has  a  Popish  king  for  its  deferider. 

ji. 
•    That,  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  no  subject  should 
be  tolerated  in  any  religion  different  from  the  esta- 
blished ;  but  that  the  head  of  our  church  mdy  be  of 
that  religion  which  is  most  repugnant  to  it 

III. 

That  the  Protestant  interest  in  this  nation,  and  ia 
all  Europe,  could  not  but  flourish  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one,  who  thinks  himself  obliged,  on  pain  of 
damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  it 

That  we  miay  safely  rely  upon  the  promises  Of  one, 
whose  religion  allows  him  to  make  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  obliges  him  to  break  them. 

.  '   '    '  y- 

That  a  good  man  should  have  a  greater  abhdrr^ncie 
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of  Presbyterianism,  which  is  perverseness,  than  of 
popei'y,  which  is, but  idolatry. 

VI,  > 

That  a  person  lyho  hopes  to  be  king  of  England^  by 

the  assistance  Qf  France,  would  natuFally  adhere  to  the 

British  interest,  which  is  always  opposite  to  that  of  the 

French. 

~       VII/ 

That  a  ^n^a;  ha^  no  opportunitjies  of  leadening  how  ta 
govern  the  people  of  England  in  any  foreign  country, 
so  well  as  in  France. 

•  viir. 

That  ,ten  millions  of  people  should  rather  chuse  to 

fall  into  slavery,  than  not  acknowledge  their  prince  to 

be  jinvestedwitt^.a  hereditary  and  indefeisable  right  of 

oppressions      .        .  , 

^    ..  -t      w'  •     .  ijc.  ,  .    ■  •  \ 

Thftt  we  are.  obliged  In  co0SGienqe  to  become  ,mh^ 
jects  qf  a  duke  of  Savcy,  or  of  a  French  Jcing,.  ra^ther 
than  enjoy,  for  our  sovereign,  a  prince  who  is  tt^  first 
of  the  royal  b^qpd  in  the  Protectant  line. 

-  That  nonresistance  is  the  du,ty  of  every  Christian, 
whilst  he  isjin  a, good  place;  . 

That  we  ought  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  until  such  time  as  nature  rebels  against 
principle,  that  is,  until  we  are  put  to  the  necessity  of 
practising  it 

XII. 

.  'That  the  Papists  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the 
phurch  of  England,  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

xiir.  :  . 

•\  ,  That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this  island^ 
^n^isting  of  king,  lords^  and  commons.. 
/  -  xiy. 

<    That  the  legislature,  whep  there  is  a  n^ajority  pf 
3yhigs  in  it,  jh^not^  power  to  make,  la^t^s.    ^ 
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.:^   '  -.  -  xV.  '      '    '^  •       '■  '      .  '       ' 

That  an  act  of  parliatxieht,  b  iihjio#€ir  th«  kiiig  tt| 
feecure  suspected  persons  in  times  of  rebellion,  is  the 
meaiis  to  establish  the  sovereign  oft  the' throne,  and 
conseqaendy  a  gredt  infrirtgemenl  of  the  liberties  of 
the  subject. 


No.  15.     tHIDAY,  FEBRUART  10. 


-  Aujcilium,  qticniam  sic  cogitis  ipsi. 


•  Dixit y  ah  hoste  petam :  rultus  avertite  vestr^s^  .         . 

Si  quis  amcus  ddesf:  et  Gorgonis  extulit  ota\       '  Ovtl).'. 

At  i&  with  great  pteasure  that  1  se^  ^  t^c& of  f^tntA^ 
patriots  springing  up  in  this  island.  The  faii'feit  arrtong 
the  daughters  of  Great  Britain  no  longer  confine  their 
cares  to  a^dnl^fici$fe,  but  a^egr^tvWanxiotrs  for  the 
welfffTe'Of  ^theJr  ceatifery,  and  fihowthettiselveB*  good 
stateswbmen  ais  weH  ai3  gbod  housewives.         '  • 

Our  she  confederates  keep  pacewkh  us  in  qtiashiiig 
that  rebellion  which  had  begun  to  spread  itself  among 
part  of  the  fair  sex.  If  the  men  who  are  tru^  lo  their 
king  and  country  have  taken  Prei^on  and  Perth,  tb* 
ladies  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  opera  and  the 
playhouse  with  as  little  oppositioh^  oi-  bloodshed.  IThe 
nonresisting  wdra«n,  like  their  brothdr^'  in  the  High^ 
Itfnds,  think  nepost  tenabte  againstan  army  that. mfakejr 
so  fine  an  appearance ;  and  dare  not  look  them  in  th6 
face,  when  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array. 

As  an  instance  *6f  this  cheerfulnesi^  in  oar  fak  'fel- 
Jow^subjects  to  appose  the-designs  of  the  pretender,  I 
did  but  suggest  in  one  of  my  former- papers,  *'Thatthc 
fan  might  be  made  use  of  KvSth  good  success  against 
pbpery,^ -by  exhibiting  the 'oo?i56jifi6rii'<)f  file  dhurchi  of 
Rome  in  various  •  figuVee;'*  •  wh^A  littmediately  tli^ 
took  the  hint,  and  have  ifihoe  had  frequent  consulta- 
tJbki  iifiori^  several  ways 'ibnd'mfethods  fd  'n^ke  ih^fan 
useful    They  feeive  uAiafi Jmousljt  agffeed  Hj  pon  the  idi- 
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knring  resolutions,  which  are  rndeed  inery  isnitable  to 
ladies  who  are  at  the  same  tioae  the  most  beautiful 
mad  the  most  ioyalof  their  sex.  To  hide  their  faces 
behind  the  fan,  when  they  observe  a  Tory  gazing  upon 
tbem.  Never  to  peep  through  it,  bat  in  order' to»  pick 
&at  men,  whose  principles  make  them  wortH  the  Qon> 
quest  To  return*  no  other  answer  to  a  Tory's  ad*- 
driesses,  than  by  counting  the  sticks  of  it  all  the  while 
he  i&  talkitig  to  them.  To  avoid  dropping  it  in  thh 
neighbourhood  of  a  malecontent,  that  he  may  not  ha^v^e 
an  opportunity:  of  taking  it  up.  To  show  theirdis/be- 
lief  df^hy  Jacobite  story  by  a  flirt  of  it  To.  fall  a 
fenning  tbemselves,  when  a<  Tory  comes  into  one  f  of 
their  iqssembliesf  as  being,  disordeved  at  the  sight  o^ 

•  These  are  the  ubcsiby  which  every  fan  may;  in  the 
hanfis idf  a'fine  wotmnp,  become  serviceable  to  the  piibHc 
Silt^they  faavi^ia^t  pb^setvt  imdeit  consideration,:  certain 
fmkB  o^a,  Pi[^6testsb»t'inake,  that  they  inrvayhavierai  more 
i^kt^nsive  iiifluenbe^  ^d  raise  an  abhorrence  of  popery 
in^a  Whole  prowfl  df  beholders:  ^  Foi*  they  intend  to  let 
the  world  '^eewhart  part^  they  are' of,  by  figures  and 
desigtis  upon^the^fans;  'as  the  knights-errant  used  to 
distikigufeh'thefriselves  by  devibes  on  their  shields.  • 
There  awe  several  sketches  of  pictures  which  have 
been  already  presented  to  the  ladies  for  their  appro*- 
bation,  and  out  of  which  several  have  made  their 
cho&$&.  A  pretty  young  lady  will  very  soon  appear 
witii'a  fan,  which  has  on  it. a  nunnery  of  lively  black* 
eyed  ve^als,  who  are  endeavouring  to  creep  out  at  the 
grates*  Another  has  a  fan  mounted  with,  a  fine  paper, 
on  which  is  represented  a  group  of  people  upon  their 
kneei^,  very  devoutly  worshipping  an  old  tenpenny 
nail'  A  certain  lady,  of  great  learning,  has  chosen  for 
her  device  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  another,  whohas 
a  good  satirical  turn,  has  filled  her  fttn  with  the  figure 
of  a  huge,  tawdry  woman,  representing  the  whore  of 
Babylon ;  which  she  is  resolved  to  spread  full  in  the 
face  6f  miy  sister-disputant,  whose  arguments.  Irnve  a 
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tendency  to  popiery.  The  following  designs  are  alrea-^ 
dy  executed  on  several  mountings.  The  cerenaony  of 
the  holy  pontiff  opening  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal  in  a 
full  consistory.  An  old  gentleman  wilii  a.  triple  crowii 
upon  his  head,  and  big  with  child,  being  the  portrait' 
of  Pope  Joan.  Bishop  Bonner  purchasing  great  quan- 
tities of  faggots  and  brush-wood,  for  the  cooversion  of 
heretics;  A  figure  reaching  at  a.  sceptre  with  one 
hand,  and  holdmg  a  chaplet  of  beads  in  the  oUier: 
with  a  distant  view  of  Smithfield. 

When  our  ladies  make  their  zeal  thus  visible  upon 
their  fans,  and,  every  time  they  open  them,  display  lan 
?rror  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  cannot  but  have  a 
good  effect,  by  showing,  the  ^enemies  of  our  present 
establishment  the  folly  of  what  they  are  contending 
for.  At  least,  every  one  must  allow  that  fans  are 
much  more  innocent  engines  fok*  {propagating  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  than  racks^  wheels^  t^bbets,  .and  the 
like  machines,  which  are  made  usejof  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Bei^des^  as  every  lady 
will  of  course  study  her  fan,  she  will  be  a  perfect  misr 
tress  of  the  controversy,  at  least;  inj^ne  point  of  po- 
tpery;  and  as  her  curiosity  will  put  her;Upon  the  per- 
usal of  every  fan  that  is  fashionably  I  doubt  not  but 
in  a  very  httle  time  there  will  scarce  be  a.wonia0  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an,  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest. 

The  beautiful  part  of  this  island,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  number  amongst  the  most  candid  qf  my  readers, 
will  likewise  do  well  to  reflect,  that  our  dispute  at  pre- 
sent concerns  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights.  I 
shall  therefore  only  offer  it  to  their  thoughts  as  a  ppint 
that  highly  deserves  their  consideration,^  whether  the 
fan  .may  not  also  be  made  use  of  with  regard  to  our 
political  constitution.  As  a  freeholder,  I  would  not 
have  them  confine  their  cares  for  us  as  we  are  Pro- 
testants,  but  at  the  same  time  have  an  eye  to  our  hap^ 
piness  as  we  are  Britons.  In  this  case  they. would 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  if 
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they  would  exhibit  on  their  fans  the  several  grievances 
of  a  tyronical  goyernipent  Why  might  not  an  audi- 
ence of  Muley  Ishmael,  or  ja  Turk  dropping  his  hand- 
kerchief in  his  seraglio,  be  proper  subjects  to  express 
their  abhorrence  both  of  despotic  power  and  of  male 
tyranny  r  Or,  if  they  have  a  fancy  for  burlesque,  what 
would  they  think  of  a  French  cobler  cutting  shoes  for 
several  of  his  fellow-subjects  out  of  an  old  apple  tree  ? 
On  the. contrary,  a  fine  woman,  who  would  maintain 
the  dignity  of  her  se?t,  might  bear  a  string  of  galley- 
slavesi  dr^^ing.  thejr  chains  the  whole  breadth  of  her 
fan ;  ai^d,.  at  the  same  time,  to  celebrate  her  own  tri* 
umplis,  might  order; every  slave  to  be  drawn  with  the 
face  of  one  q{  her  admirersw  , 

I  only  prppose  theae^  a3  h^nts  to  my  gentle  readers^ 
which  they  may  alter  or  improve  as  they  shall  thipk 
£t;  but  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  ogr 
country  uppnthis  disposition  among  the  most  amiable 
of  it^  inhabitants,  to  considei:  in  their  ornaments  the 
advantagiE^,  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  their  persons.  It 
was  with  ^e  same  spirit,  though  not  with  the  same 
politeness,  that  the  ancient  British  women  had  the 
figures  of  mon^rs  painted  on  their  naked  bodies,  in 
order  (as  our  historians  tell  us)  to  make  themselves 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  and  terrible 
to  their  enemies.  If  this  project  goes  on,  we  may 
boast, .  th^t  our  sister  Whigs  have  the  finest  fans,  i^ 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  faces,  of  any  ladies  in  the 
world.  At  least,  we  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  the 
figures  in  their  fans  will  lessen  the  Tory  interest  much 
more  than  those  in  the  Oxford  Almanacs  will  ad- 
vance it.  .  . 
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hagtte  quod  pleruinque  in  airoci  nesotio  solet,' Senatus  decrevit,  darerft 

'  cperam  C&nsules  nh  qidd  Respt/mcu  d^rimJtnH  capei'ei.     Eu  'pd^stas 

per  SeiRittum  mot'e.  Romano  inagistrattd.mkxpm  piermktdur,  exoHsUtini 

,.pfirare,  bellum geraysf^  coerfiere. owf 2^*61^ mfidu jsocias. pique  fiivds^  dqmi 

milifi(Bque  impet-ium  atque  judicium  sunmwn  habere.    Alifcr,iSine  pp*^ 

'  pulijusstt  nulli  earwn  rerian  Consult jiis  est,  '  SALLtrST: 

Xt  being  the  design  of  these' pafpers  W  reconcile  meii 
to  their  bWn  hkppiness;  by  reiftOvirtg  those  wrong  no- 
tions atid  prejudices  which  hihder  theite 'from  seeing 
the  advantage  of  thetnseli^s  and 'their  posterity  in  thd 
present  establishment,  I  cantibt  but  take  notice  ot 
every  thing*  tiiat  by  the  drtifice'  6f  our  enemies  is  made 
a  matter  of  coiriplaint      «'  '    .... 

Of  this  nature  is  the  siispetifeSift  ^  th^'  Hab^s  Cbi^l 
pus  act,  by  which  his  mtajei^ty^lkfts  been  ettttbied,  ni 
these  times  of  danger,  to  seize  feirtd  di^tairi^the^  person^ 
of  mth\  who  he  had  reason  to  bfeli^e^wfefe  co^sJ)iriiig 
leigaitist  his  person  and  government.  The  exp^ienc^ 
and  reasonableness  Of  such  a  tem^rary  suspeiision  ill 
tfie  present  juncture,  may  teppetfH  to*  every  conlsideiPati^ 
man,  who  will  turn  his  thoughts  ••JmpartJally  orif  thiJ 
subject  '''"'  '    •'  •)^^  '  ■''"  -^^  "•  *'•'*.'     "  '^ 

I  have  6hosen,  in  poirtfe  of  thii  natiit^e,  tb>  draw'  vtij^ 
s^rguments  frOm  thifit-st- principles  of  goV^rnittfentJ 
which,  as  they  are  of  ttO'  liarty,  blit  assented' 4p  by 
every  reasonable  m^lrij'efli'ry  the  gredteif  with  th&tai' 
ahd  are  accommodated  to  thte  notions  of  all  my  rea^ 
^rs.  •  Every  one  know^,  who  ha^'-cOnsiderfed  fee  ritfi 
ture  of  government,  that  there  must  be  in  each  piirti^ 
cular  form  of  it  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power ;  and 
that  this  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  making  of  its  laws,  whether  by  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  it  be  in  one  or  more  persons,  in  a 
single  order  of  men,  or  in  a  mixt  body  of  different 
ranks  and  degrees.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that 
those,  who  have  the  authority  of  miaking  laws^  cannot 
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snspend  att^  fmiftictila¥  law,  vrhen  they  think  it  eip6- 
dient  for 'the  jfyubKc.  WJthoot  stfeh  a  pow^r,  all  go- 
vertimdrit  wduld  be  defective,  and  not  armed  ^rith  a 
sufficient  fbn^e  for  it$  o\V»n  Bewirity.  -  Ai^  self^pi^eservefc- 
tion,  b^  ail  honest  methods,  is  the  ^rfetddty  of  every 
€ommtraity,'as  well  aS  of  every  private  person,  so  the 
piiWic  Safety  is  the '  general  view  of'  all  laws.  When, 
therefore,  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  this  great  end, 
but,^  on  the  contrary,  in  some  extraordinary  6.nd  un- 
flatural  junctures,  the  very  observation  of  it  would  en- 
tlariger  fiie  community^  that  law  oughf  to  be  laid  asleep 
for  such  a  time,*  by  the  proper  authority.  Thus  4?he 
very  intention  of  obr  Habeas  GorpUsact,  namely, 'the 
pt-ciervation  of  the  liberties' of  the  strtyect,  absolutely 
requires  that  act  to  be  noiv  suspended,  i^ince  the  con- 
finement of  dangerous  and  suspected  persons,  who 
migh^  strengthen  this  rebellion,  and  spread  a  eml  war 
through  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  secures  to  -us  our 
eivi!  rights,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  valuable  to  a 
free  people. 

'  As *^*ery  government  mufetinits  nature  be  armed 
with  such  an  authority,  we  may  observe  that  those 
govermiients  which  have  been  the  most  fiimous  for 
public  spiritj  andthemost  jealous  of  their  liberty,  have 
ttever  failed  to  e?tert  it  upon  proper  occasions.  There 
eannot  be  a  grekter  instance  of  this,  than  in  the'  old 
eomrrioh wealth  of  Home,  who  flattered  themselves  with 
an  of^inion  that  their  government  had  in  it  a  due 
temper  of  the  regal,  noble,  and  popular  power,  repre- 
sented tty  the  consuls,  the  sertfctons,  and  the  tribunes. 
Itie  regal  part  was;  howeve*-,  ^  in  several  points  noto- 
rioiasly  defective,  ^t\d  particulairty  because  the  consuls 
had  riot  a'  negative  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  as  the  other 
two  birtoches  had."  Nevertheless,  in  this  government, 
whferi  tbe  republic  was  threatened  with  any  great  and 
ittiminfent  dan^r,  they  thought  it  for  the  common 
safety  to  itppoint  a  temporary  dictator,  invested  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  three  branches ;  who,  when 
the  danger  was  ovw,  retired  again  into  the  community, 
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and  left  the  government  in  its  natural  »kuation.  But 
what  is  more  tp  our  case,  th^e  conBular  power  itself, 
though  infinitely,  short  of  the  regal  power  in  Great 
.Britain,  was  intrusted  with  the. whole  authority  which 
the  legislature  h^  put  into  the  h^nds  of  bis  majesty, 
.We  have  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  the j  motto  of 
my  p^per,  m  hich  I  shall  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  reader,  after  having  advertised  him,  that  the 
power  there  given  to  the  consul,  was  ip  the  time  of  a 
conspiracy;.  '  The  senate  therefor^  made  a  decree,  as 
.usual)  when  they  have  matters  before  them  of  so  hor* 
rid  a  nature,  tliat  the  consuls ushould  take  care  the 
coinmonwQalth  did  not  suffer  apy  prejudice.  By  vir-* 
tue  of  this  yery  great  power  tyhich  th^  senate  allows  to 
the. magistrate,  according  to  tb^  aneiept  customs  of 
{Rome,  he  may  raise  «nx  army,  w^^ge  war,  make  use  of 
all  kjinds  of  methods  to  i:e$tram  the  associates  and  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  and  exercise  (he;  sjipjreme  authority  both 
at  home  and' abroad  in  matters,  ciyil  and  military; 
whereas,  otherwise,  the  consul  is  hot  invested  with  any 
4>f  these  powers  wi^th^Ut*  the: ei^press  command  of  the 
people/  .      ,       , 

There  now  oniy  remains  to  sh.<)w,  that  his  niaje^ty  is 
legally  possessed  of  this  power;  and  that  the  necessity 
of  th6  present  affairs  requires  he  should  be  so.  ,  He  is 
intrusted  with  it  by  the  legislatui'e  of  the  nation;  and 
in  the  very  notion  of  a  legislature  is  implied  a  power 
to  change,' repeal,  and  suspend  what  laws  are  in  biding, 
as.well  as  to  make  what  new  laws  they  shall  think  fit 
for  the  good  of  the  pef>ple.  This  is  so  uncontroverted 
a  maxim,  that  I  beli^ve  never  any  body  attempted  to 
refute  it  Our  legislature  have  ho^^ver  had  that  ju$t 
regard  for  their  feilaw  subjects,  as  not  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  abrogfiting  this  law,  but. only  to  hinder  it 
from  operating  at  a  time  when^  it  would  endanigier  the 
constitution. .  The  king  is  empowered  to  aot  but  for  a; 
few  months  by  virtue  of  this  suspension ;  and  by  that 
means  differs  from  a  king  of  France,  or  any  other  ty- 
rannical prince,  who,  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquilli- 
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ty,  ind  opot¥  svh/At  occasion  he  pleases,  sends  any  of 
1m  Subjects  out  of  the  'knovMledge  6f  their  friends  into^ 
siich -ca^tHes,  dungeons,  '6r' imprisoniiients  as  he  thinks 
fit  Nod  did  the  legi&latUrA  db^ahy  thing  in- this  that 
was  unprecedented.  The'  Habeas '€or)f>us  act  was 
made  but  about  five  and  thirtt  y^rs  a^,  and^  since 
that  time  has  been  suspended:  four  times  before  his 
present  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne :  twice  under 
the  reign  of  Ring  William  and  Queen  Mary;  oiice 
under  the  reign  6f' King  Williiam;  aind  once  under  the 
rei^  of  Queen  Anne. 

-  The  necessity  of  this  law  at  this  time  iaroie  from  the 
prospect  of  an  ir¥?a&ion,  which  has  since  broke  oiit 
into  an  actual -rebellion ;  and  from  informations  of  se* 
cret  and  dangerous  practices  among  men  of  consider- 
able figure,  who  could  not  have  been  prevented  from 
^ing^mischief  to  their  country  but  by  such  a  suspen- 
sion of  this  adt  of  pttrHament, 

I  cannot,  howeveir,-  but  oi^serve,  thfeit,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  such  a  suspension, 
had  not  the  rebellion  broke  out  after  the  passing  of 
this  act  of  parliament,  I  do  not  know  how  those  who 
had  been  the  most  instrumental  in  procuring  it,  could 
have  escaped  that  popular  odium,  which  thtir  mali^ 
cious  and  artful  enemies  have  now  in-vaih  endeavour- 
ed to  stir  up  against  them.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
the  vigilance  and  endeavours  of  a  ministry  to  have 
hindered  even  the  attempts  of  an  invasion,  their  very 
endeavours  might  have- proved  prejudicial  to- them; 
Their  prudent  and  resolute  precdhtions  would  have 
turned  to  their  disadvantage,  had  they  not  been  justi-* 
fied  by  those  events,  which  they  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  obviate.  This  naturally  brings  to  mind 
the  reflection  of  Tully  in  the  like  circumstances,  *  That 
amidst  the  divisions  of  Rome,  a  man  was  in  an  unhap- 
py condition  who  had  a  share  in  the  administration, 
nay,  even  in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth.' 
0  conditionem  miseram  non  modo  administrdndcc^  ve- 
rum  etiam  comervandce  Reipublica ! 
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Besides,  every  ua|»reju(lj/ced  man  i^itt  CQasklbr  hawt 
mildly  and  equitably  this  power  has  been  used:  Th© 
persons  confined  have  been  .treated  witfi  all  possible 
humanity,  and  abridged  oiiaolbingi  \m%  the  liberty  of 
hurting  their  country^  atid  very  pwhaiiily  of  mining 
both  &mselve;s  and  tbeir  &mili^  Anil  a3  to  the 
number^  of  those  who  are  ond^r  this  shofltestnaint^  it 
is  very  observable^  thati  people  do)^ot  /seepii  sa  'muc^ 
syr^pris^d  at  the  eon^iwmentof!86tn<^(jfUI  a$>the  tibertj^ 
o/  many  jpthers. ; , i  JBufiiye ;  ma(y:  froii )  i^mt^i  concluidc; 
vehat  every  Englishman  must  oba^vi^.^i^i^^piea*-' 
svirftttJiM  his,m^j09tyiidioes  not  in  this  gireat » point  ire- 
giilatq  Jairaself.  by  any  private  jealowiesi  or tsu^picions,. 
but  by  those  evidj^nqe^  find  inforn^yatiOn^ii^Uch  ibe  kas 

.(^^Wjeihave  already  found  the  good  colnsequendes  o£ 
thiS'Suspenaion>  .in  that  it  has  hindered  thie  reb^Uio^ 
from  gathering  the  strength  it  M^pjujld  lOitherwise  hadre 
gained;  not  to  ni^ntion  thoisef  numbers;  itt>h«9:k(fept 
from  en^gingiin  .so  desperate  ah  enter^itise^'  .Ivith.  the 
ipany  lives  it  W  pri^sfif ved^i  and  fthelldesolai;ions>i]t  has 
prevented,  ..  ..  .,.,  .,,..  ^'>  i  .);;=;.-.:;'  ■,,  '.o  i  r  m  •* 
; )  I  For  these  a<nd  mapy  lotber  reasohs,  the » repre«littarJ 
tives  of:  Great  Britstin  in  parlia^nepticOiilld^neMef  bavd 
ai^swered  it  to^.tbp  pwple  thejrirepretenrti'  nrho  have 
fppnd  such  g^^t;l^n^jit$  frpm  the  suspeiU9iorij€>f>ithi6 
Habeg^s  Corp«9,ftc^,  ^wi,^ithwt|it  mUst  havfiffelj  such 
fatal  con$equQu^^^  ihi9,d;  they  not^  Jn  a-easeiof^udUl 
grea,t  nejcessity,  tti^e;  %km,  *  of ,  thiB  cUSitomary,  ^  legal, 
a.nd  rqa^on^ble  methodffor  ^deiuring  his  majesiyj  on  the 
throne^  and  thfsir  cjQ^nMy /from  misery  or  jTUia  tr 
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£  are. told  that,,  in  Turkey,  when  any  man  is  the 
aifthor  of  ^otqripujs  falsehoods,  it  is  usual  to  blacked 
the  whole  fropt  of  hi;*  hpuse:  nay,  we  have  sometimes 
heard^  that  an  amba^fi,doF,  whose  ^  business  it  is'  (if  I 
m^y  quote  his  character  ifl  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  words) 
'  to  lie  for  the  gopd  i^f  his  country,'  has  sometimes  had 
this. mark  set  Mpon  his. chouse,  when  he  has  been  de« 
tectefl  in  ^  any,  piece  of  feigned  intelligence,  that  has 
prejudiced  the, ^overninexxt,  .and  misled  the  minds  of 
the  people*  X)ue  cpuld  almost;  wish  that  the  habitations 
of  such  of  piur  own  qountrynien  as  deal  in.forgerie% 
detrimental  to  the  public,  were  distinguished  in  the 
san^e  manner ;  that  their  fellow  subjects  might  be  cau<^ 
tioned  not  to  be  too  easy  in  giving  credit  to  then^. 
Were  such  a  method  put  in  practice,  this  njietropolis 
would  be  strangely  chequered ;  some  entire  parishes 
l^ould  be  in  mourning,  and  several  streets  darkened 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  :      .      .  . 

But  I  have  given  my  thoughts,  in  two  prctqeding  pa- 
pers, both  on  the  inventors  and  the  believe^^sr  of  tbe^e 
public  falsehoods  and  calumnies^  and  shall  here  speak 
of  that  contempt  with  w^hich  they  are  and.pughtto  be 
received  by  those  in  high  stations,  at  whom  they  ajie 
levelled.  Any  person,  indeed,  who  is  zealous  for  pror 
moting  the  interest  of  his  country,  must  conquer  all 
that  tenderness  aad  delicacy  which  may  make  him 
afraid  of  being  spoken,  ill  of;  or  his  endeavours  will 
often  produce  no  less  uneasiness  to  himself^  tb^n  be-r 
nefit  to  the  public.  AxQong  a  people  whp  indulge 
themselves  in  the  utmost  ireedoms  of  .thought  and 
speech,  a  man  must  either  be  insignificant,  or  able  to 
bHear,  an  undeserved  reproach,  A  trujEj  patriot  may 
comfort  himself,  under,  tlie  attacks  of  falsqhood  aqd 
obloquy,  from  severed  motivas  and  reflectioi;!^. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  shoyld  cpnsider;;  that  (he  chief 
of  his  antagonists  are  generafly  acted  by  a  spirit  of 
envy ;  which  would  not  rise  against  him,  if  it  were  not 
provojied  by  his  desert.  A  statesmen,  who  k -possessed 
of  real  merit,  should  look  upon  his  political  censurep 
with  the  same  neglect,  that  a  good  writer  regards  his 
critics;  who  are  generally  a  race  of  men  that  are  ndt 
able  to  discover  the  beauties  of  a  work  they  examine^ 
and  deny  that  approbation  id  others,  which  they  never 
met  with  theiiiselves.  Patriotis,  therefore,  should  ra* 
ther  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  honest  designs, 
than  be  mortified  by  thosfe  who  misrepresent  them. '   ' 

They  should  likewise  consider,  that  not  only  envy, 
but  vanity  has  a  share  in  the  detraction  of  their  ad* 
versaries.  Such  aspersions,  therefore,  do'thein  honour 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  intended  t6  jfessen  their 
reputation.  They  should  reflect,  that  'those  who  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  the  multitude  agaiiist  them,  do  it  to 
be  thought  c'onsideralble,  and  not  a  littfe  applaud 
themselves  in  a  talent  that  can  raise  clamours  out  of 
nothing,  and  throw  a  ferment  among  the  people,  by 
murmurs  or  complaints^  which  they  know  in  their  own 
hearts  are  altogether  groundless.  There  is  a  pleasant 
instance  of  this  nature  recorded  at  length  iil  the  first 
book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  When  a  great  part  of 
the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition  to  mutiny,  an 
impudent  varlet,  who  was  a  private  centinel,  being 
mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and 
resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  addressed 
himself  to  the  army,  in  all  the  postures  of  an  orator, 
after  the  following  manner :  ■  You  have  given  liberty 
to  these  miserable  men,'  said  he,  poihtinfg  to  some 
criminals  whom  they  had  rescuied,  *  but  which  of  you 
can  restore  life  to  my  brother  ?  •  Who  can  give  me 
back  my  brother  ?  He  was  murdered  no  longer  ago 
than  last  night,  by  the  hands  of  those  ruffians,'  who  are 
entertained  by  the  general  to  butcher  the  poor  sol- 
diery. Tell  me,  Blaesus,*  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  general,  who  was  then  sitting  on  the  tribunal, 
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*  tell  me,  where  hast  *  thdu' <*gt&^Hjs^  dead  body?  An 
enemy  does  liot  grudge  the  rites^  of  burial.  When  I 
have  tired  rtiysielfi^ith  kissing  his  cold  corps,  and 
weeping  over  it,  ojrder  me  to  be  slain  upon  it.  All  I 
ask  of  my  felloA^  soldiers, '  since  we  both  die  in  their 
cause,  is,  that  they  \^ouid'  la:y  me  in  the  same  grave 
With  my  brother.'  The  whole  army  was  in  an  uproar 
at  this  moving  speiech,  and  i^Solved  to  do  the  speaker 
justice,  when,  upon  enquiry,  they  found  that  he  never 
had  a  brother  in  his  life;  arid  that  he  stirred  up  the 
sedition  only  to  show  hiii  parts. 

PubUc  ministers  would  likewise  do  well  to  consider, 
that  the  principal  authors  of  sUch  reproaches  as  are 
cast  Upon  thfem,  are  those  who  have  a  mind  to  get  their 
places :  arid  as  fot  a:  censure  arising  from  this  motive, 
it  is  in  their  power  to  cscatpe  it  when  they  please,  and 
turn  it  upon  their  competitors.  Malecontents  of  an 
inferior  character  are  actuated  by  the  same  principle ; 
for  so  long  as  there  are  employments  of  all  sizes,  there 
ivrll  be  murmurers  Of  all  degrees.  I  have  heard  of  a 
country  gentleman,  who  made  a  very  long  and  melan- 
choly complaint  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
when  he  was  in  great  power  at  court,  of  several  public 
grievances.  The  duke,  after  having  given  him  a  very 
patient  hearing,  ^  My  dear  friend,'  says  he,  *  this  is 
but  too  ^true;  but  I  have  thought  of  an  expedient 
which  will  set  all  things  right,  and  that  very  soon.' 
His  country  friend  asked  him,  what  it  was?  *  You 
must  know,'  says  the  duke,  '  there's  a  place  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  fallen  this  very  morning,  which 
I  intend  to  put  you  in  possession  of.'  •  The  gentle- 
man thanked  his  grace,  went  iaway  satisfied^  and 
thought  the  nation  the  happiest  under  heaven,  during 
that  whole  ministry. 

'  But  farther,  every  man  in  a  public  station  ought  to 
consider,  that  when  there  are  two  different  parties  in 
a  nation,  they  will  see  things  in  different  lights.  An 
action,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, will  be  represented  by  the  artful,  and  appear  to 
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the  ignorant,  as  prejudicial  to  it^  Since  J^^aye  here; 
according  the  usual  liberty  of  eswy-w^itprsi.  rain.bled 
into  several  Mories,  I  shall  fetch  one  tO;  ipy  presenl 
purpose  out  of  the  Persii^i  history.  We  there  read 
of  a  virtuous  young  emperor,  who  w^^  yqry  much  afr 
flicted  to  find  his.  actions  misconstrued  and  defau^d 
by  a  party  among  his  subjects  that  favoured  aUfOther 
intjerest  As  he  w^  one  dafy  fitting  among  the  minir 
sters  of  his  divan,  and  amusing  himself  after  the  east^ 
ern  manner,  with;  the  solution  of  difficult  probletns  tod 
enigmas,  he  proposed  to  them,  in  his  turn,  the  follow- 
ing one.  *  What  is  the  tree  that  bears  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  leaves;  which  are  all  black  on  the  one 
side,  and  white  on  the  other?'  His  grand  visier  im-t 
mediately  replied,  it  was  the  year^  which  consisted  o|* 
three  hundred  and  aixty-five  days  and.  nights :  *  Butjf 
Sir,'  says  he,  ^  permit  me  at  the  same  t^ime  to  take 
notipe,  that  these  leaves  represent  your  actions,  which 
carry  different  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemies,  and 
will  always  appear  black  tx>  those  who  are  resolved 
only  to  look  upon  the  wrong  side  of  them^ '  ^ 

A  virtuous  man,  therefore,  who  lays  out  his  endea- 
vours .  for  the  good  of  his  country,  should  never  be 
troubled  at  the  reports  which  are  made  of  him,  so  long 
as  he  IS  conscious  of  h^  own  integrity.  He  should 
rather  be  pleased  to  find  people  desqanting  upon  his 
actions,  because,  when  they  are  thoroughly  canvassed 
and  examined,  they  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  turn  to  his 
honour  and  advantage.  The  reasonable  and  unpr^ju^? 
diced  part  of  mankind  will  be  of  his  side^  and  rejoice 
to  see  their  commpn  interest  lodged  in  such  honest 
hands.  A  strict  examination  of  a  great  man's  charac-^ 
ter,  is  like  the  trial  of  a  suspected  chastity,  which  was 
made,  among  the  Jews  by  the  waters  of  jealousy^ 
Moses  assures  us,  that  the  criminal  burst  upon  the 
drinking  of  them;  but  if  she  was  accused  wrongfully, 
the  Rabbins  tell  us,  they  heightened  her  charms,  and 
made  her  much  more  amiable  than  before ;  so  that  they 
destroyed  the  guilty,  but.  beautified  the  innoce^it 
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"tmpem  me  copia  fecit,  '    .  pViD. 


£iVsfikY  .Engliahihafi  will  be  aHgo))d  sttfc^ct  ta/Kitig 
George,  m  propcutlaion  as^  he  i6ia\gcyod  ^EiiiglishMctrt^ 
aad  alover  ofthe»constitotiaribf»iii&  coMttry.'»  Iii'bKl 
deri  to  aAv^aken  in  myTreadiewJ  -the  l0ve'»of  this  Uhfjri^f 
eonsthiitiori^it  may  be  iieeessary  to  set  fbilfhitd'sUpe^ 
rioriexoellt^ncy  to  that  form  of  goverfttrieht^  xvhich  irtkay 
wkkedaad  ighoratit  ivien  bave  tif  latfe*  yeails  -^ndea^ 
vo%ured  td  introduce  atnong  us;  I  sliall  iiot,  therefore,* 
thiDk  it'properitx>  take  notiee,  from  time  to  tinife,  df 
any  paorticuiartuit  of  power,  exerted  by  thofse  kttibtig 
whom^iie-pi-etender  to  bis  majedty^s  croWn  has'beeri 
ed'Ucatod;  which  would  prove  fatal  to*  this  nation, 
should  it  he'  conquered  and  govei^ned  by 'a  persbtf 
who,  inatt  prbbabilityj  would  put  in  praictice  the  p61i« 
tics  in  which  »he  bas  been  so  long  instructed. 

TfaeDe  bas  been  (nothing  more'  bbservabte  in  the 
Feign  of  his  present  GiilHc  majesty/  than  the  method 
he  has  taken  for  supplying'  bis  ek<ihl&qu6r  with  a  ne- 
cessary Slim  of  rfronfey.  The  ways  atid  rtieans  fbi^ 
raising  it  has  been  an  edict,  or  a  command  in  writing 
signed  by  himself,  to  inerease  the  value  of  louis  d'orsi 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  lifvres,  by  virtue  of  a  new 
stamp  which  shall  be  struck  upon  them.  As  this  me- 
thod will  bring  all  the  gold  of  the  kingdom  into  his 
hands,  it  is  provided  by  the  same  edict  that  they  shall 
be  paid  out  again  to  the  people  at  twenty  livres  each;; 
so  that  four  livres  in  the  score,  by  this  means,  accrue' 
to  his  majesty  out  of  all  the  moiley  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,       '  .   .  ♦. 

This  method  of  raising  money  is  consistent  with  that 
form  of  government,  and  with  the'  repeated  practice  of 
their  liate  grand^  ino»arque;  so  that  1  shall  not  h^re 
consider  the  many  evil  conse(juences  "which  it  must! 
have  upon  their  trade,  their  exchange,  and  public  ere-* 
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dit:  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  whimsical  circum- 
stances, a  people  Aiust  lie  under,  who  can  be  thus 
made  poor  or  rich  byAn^dict,  which  can  throw  an  aJ- 
loy  into  a  louis  d'or,  and  debase  it  into  half  its  former 
value,  or,  if  his  majesty  pleases,  raise  the  price  of  i^ 
not  by  tbe;aictiess{on  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark.     By  the 
present  edict  many  a  ihan  in  France  will  swell  into  a , 
plum,  who  fell  severail  thousand  pounds  short  of  it  the 
day .  before .  its  publication.     This  conveys  a  kind  of 
fairy  treaa>ure  into  their  chests,  even  wHlst  they  are 
under  lock  and  key ;  and  is  a  secret  of  multiplication 
withput  additi(^.     It  is  natural  enough,  however,  for 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  insolent  upon 
this  imaginary  we^iltb,  not  considerii^  that  their  neigh- 
bours think  them  no  nK>re  rich,  by  virtue  of  an  edict 
to  make  fourteen  twenty,  than  they  would  think  them 
more  formidable  should  there  be  ano titer  edict' to' make 
every  man  in  tjie  kingdom  seven  foot  high.     :  i   i 
.   It  was  usual  for  his  late  most  Christian  ibajesty  to 
sink  the  value  of  their  louis  d'ors  about  the!  time  he> 
was  to  receive  the  taices  of  his  good  people,  and  to  raise 
them  when  he  had  got  them  safe  into  his  cofiers.    And^ 
tliere  is  no  question  but  the  present  government  in  that 
kingdom  will  so  far  observe  this  kind  of  conduct,  as  to 
reduce  the  twenty  livres  to  their  old  number  of  four- 
teen, when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands; 
which  will  immediately  sink  the  present  timpany  of 
wealtli,  and  re-establish  the  natural  poverty  of  the 
Gallic  nation. 

One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a 
miser  in  this  qoun^try,  vi^ho  is  perpetually  telling  his 
livres,  without  being  able  to  know  how  rich  he  is.  He 
is  as  ridiculously  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  a  man  that 
counts  the  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  can  never 
be  settled  to  any  certain  number,  but  are  more  or 
fewer  every  time  he  reckons  them. 

I  have  beard  of  a  young  French  lady,  a  subject  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  contracted  to  a  mar- 
quis upon  the  foot  of!  a. five  thousand  pound  fortune. 
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which  she  had  by  her  in  specie;  but  one  of  these  un^- 
lucky  edicts  coming  out  a  week  before  the  intended 
marrioge,  she  lost  a  thousand  pound,  and  her  bride- 
groom into  .the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  subject  much  dis- 
coursed of  in  all  countries,  but  may  be  insisted  on 
more  emphatically  in  France  than  any  other.  A  man 
is  here  under  such  a  kind  of  situation,  as  one  who  is 
managed  by  a  juggler.  He  fancies  he  has  so  many 
•pieces  of  money  in  his  hand;  but  let  him  grasp  them 
nevqr  so,  car.efuUy,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  artist 
th^y  increase  or  dwindle  to  what  number  the  doctor  is 
jdeased  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we, 
who  ha»ve  the  happiness  to  be  in  another  form  of  go- 
vernment, should  look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  kind 
of  clipping  and  coining.  However,  as  it  is  an  expe- 
dient that  is  often  practised,  and  may  be  justified  in 
that, constitution  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  pretender  to  his  majesty's  crown,  I  do  not  see 
what  should  have  hindered  him  from,  making  use  of  so 
expeditioiis  a  method. for  raising  a  supply,  if  be  had 
succeeded  in  his  late  attempt  to  dethrone  his  majesty, 
and  Stubvprt  our  constitution.  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
consideratjoix  of  the  reader,  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  fol- 
lowing edict,  or  something  very  like  it,  might  not  have 
been  expected. 

"Whereas,  these  our  kingdoms  have  long  groan- 
ed un^er  an  expensive  and  consuming  land  war,  iw^ich 
)}fis  very  much  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  nation, 
we;  being  willing. to » increase  the  wealth  of  our  p^plp> 
and  not  think,ing  it  adviseable  for  this  purpose  to  make 
use  of  the  tediousi  methods  of  merchandise  and  c^iin* 
merce,  which  have  been  always  promoted  by  ^  factioi| 
among  the  worst  of  our  subjects,  and  were  so  wisely 
discountenanced  by  the  best  of  them  in  the  late  reign, 
,  do  hereby  enact,  by  our  sole  will  and  pleasure,  that 
every  shilling  in  Great  Britain  shall  pass  in  all  pay- 
ments for  the  sum  of  fourteen  pence,  till  the  first  of 
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September  tiext,*  and  that  every  otHer  piece  of  money 
fehall  Hse  and  pass,  in  current  payment,  in  the  same 
proportion.'  The  advantage  which  will  a<!crue  to  these 
nations  by  this  our  royal  donative,  will  viiaMy  apj;)ear 
to  all  men  of  sound  principles,  who  ate.so  ju^ly  fa- 
ttioiis  for  thfeir  antipathy  to  strangers;  and  would  not 
eee  the  landed  interest  of  their  country  weakened  by 
the  importations  of  foreign  gold  and  silver.  But  since, 
by  reason  of  the  great  debts  which  we  hkve  contracted 
abroad,  dufihg  oiir  fifteen  years  reigii,  as  well  as  of 
our  present  exigencies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 'fill  our 
exchequer  by  the  most  prudent  atid  eipeditiotis  me- 
thods, we  do  also  hereby  order  every  tine 'of  our  sub^ 
jects  to  bring  in  these  his  fourteeh-pfehtiy  pieces,  "and 
all-  the  other  current  cash  of  this  kingdom,  by  it^hat 
hew  titles  soever  dignified  or  ^distinguished,  to  thfe 
nlastcr  <rf  our  mint,  who,  after  having  set  a  mat'fcii'pbn 
them,  shall  deliver  out  to  them,  on,  or  afteH  the'fir$t 
of.  September  aforesaid j  their  respective  sums,  taking 
iftnly  four  pence' for  ourself  for  such  his  mrfrk  Wevery 
fotfrteeh-penny  piiece,  which  from  henceforth  ishall 
jpftss  in  payment  fbr  eighteen  pence,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  th6  rest.  By  this  method,  the  money 
bf  this  nation  will  be  more  by  one  third  than  it  is 
at  priB^ent;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  not 
quite  one-fifth  part  of  the  current  cash  of  our  loving 
subjects;  which  m]\  but  barely  sufiice  fo  clear  the 
interest  of  those  sums  in  which  we  ^and  indebted 
to  out  most  dear  brother  and  ancient  ally.'  We  ar^ 
gkd  of  this  opportunitv  of  shoivinr  an  instance' of 
our  goodness  to  our  subjects,  by  this  our  royal  edict; 
which  shall  be  read  in  every  parish  church  of  Gi^alt 
Britain,  immediately  ilfter  the  celebration  of  high  rfiass, 
F^^suchhourpieamre'^ 
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Pulch'um  est  benefacefe  rdpuhlica;  etiam  bene  dicere  hand  dhsurdum  est 

Salltjst.    ' 

At  has  beeii  usual  these  matiy  years  for  writers,  whq 
have  approved  the  scheme  of  govetnment  which  has 
taken  place,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  reasonable^ 
ness  of  those  principles  which  have  prevailed,  and  to 
justify  the  conduct!  of  those  who  act  in  conformity  to 
such  principles^    It  therefore  happens  well  for  the 
parly  which  is  undermost,  when  a  work  of  this  nature 
falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who^content  theinselves  to 
attack  their  principles^  witiiout  e^tposing  their  persons, 
or  sinking  out  any  patticulat'  ob^ts  for  satire  and  ri-^ 
dicula     This  manner  of  proceeding  is  no  inconsider^- 
able  piece  of  merit  m  writers^  who^^are  often; more  in- 
ikienced  by  a  desire  of  famis,  than  a  regard  to  the  pub« 
Ik^ good;  and  who,  by:  this  inean^  lose  many  fair  op- 
liortunities  of  shefwing  their  own  witi  or  of^  gmtifying 
the  ill- nature  of  their  readcirs. 
'  When  a  man  thinks^  a  party  engaged  in  £(uch  mea-^ 
Aures  as  tend  to  the  ruin  of  l^s  countiy,^  it  is  certainly 
•  a  very  laudable  and- virtuous  action  in  him'  to  make 
war  after  this  riiaimer  upon  the  whole  body.     But  as 
ksveral  casuists  are  of  opinion  4;hal,  ^in  a  battle,  you 
should  discbarge  upon  the  gross  of  thei  enemy,  without 
leyeliiag  ybiir.  piece  iat-any'|iarticulari  per96n    so  ia 
this  kind  of !  combat  iiisp^  I  dknnbt  thiii^k  it^  fair  t<^  aim 
lit  any  one  man^  ^and  make  l»:si  chaf^Mer  the  mark  of 
yoiir  hostilities.     There  ismow  to  be  seen  in  the  castle 
^f  Mikn,  a  (^hnbn  bulle^  inscribed,'  ^This  to  the  Ma- 
reschalde'Crequi,*  which  Ws^^thekrery  ball  that  shot 
faim«     Ah  author;  who  pdints^  his  satire  at  a  great  man, 
is. to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  view  with  the  engi- 
r^et  who  signalised  himself  by  this  ungenerous  prac- 
tice. •  ••   .-  i  '  -•  •     •..-,'..■•  ^."  -   ■ 
^    But  as  Jthe  spirit  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  shows 
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'itself,  upon  every  occasion,  to  be  very  widely  different 
from  one  another;  so  is  it  particularly  visible  in  the 
writings  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  published  by  each 
party.     The  latter  may,  indeed,  assign  one  reason  to 

justify  themselves  in  this  practice;  that,  having  nothing 
of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer  against  the  principles 
of  their  antagonists,  if  they  speak  at  all,  Jt  must:bfe 
against  their  persons.  When  they  cannot  refute  an 
adversary,  the  shortest  way  is  to  libel  him;  and  to  en-. 
deavour  at  the  making  his  person  odious,  when  they 
cannot  repre^jit  bis  notions  as  absurd. 

The  Examiner  was  a  paper,  in  the  last  reign,  which 
was  the  favourite  work  of  the  party.  It  was  ushered 
into  the  world  by  a  letter  from  a  secretary  of  state, 
setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author,  .the  usefult 
ness  of  his  design,  and  the  mighty  consequences  that 
were  to  be  expected  from  it  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  those  among  them  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  most  celebrated  wits  and  politicians,  and  wai3 
dispersed  into  all  quarters  of  the  nation  with  great  in* 
dustry  and  expence.  Who  would  not  have  expected, 
that  at  least  the  rules  of  decency  and  candour  would 
be  observed  in  such  a  performance?  but,  instead  of 
this,  you  saw  all  the  ^eat  men,  who  had  done  eminent 

services  to  their  country  but  a  few  years  before^ 
drau^ted  out  one  by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns. 
No  sanctity  of  character,  or  privilege  of  sex,  exempted 
persons  from  this  barbarous  usage.  Several  of  our 
prelates  were  the  standing  macks  of  public  raillery; 
and  many  ladies  of  tbe  first  quality  branded  by  name 
for  matters  of  fact,  which,  as  they  were  false,  were  not 
heeded,  and  if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent  The 
dead  themselves  were  qpt  spared.  And  here  I  cannot 
forbear  taking  notice  of  n  kind  of  wit  which  has  lately 
grown  into  fashion  among  the  versifiers,  epigramma* 
tists,  and  other  authors,  who  think  it  sufficient  to  dis^ 
tlnguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  what  they  call  the 
high-church,  while  they  sport  with  the  most  tremen« 
dous  parts  X)f  revealed  religioo..    Every  one  has  seen 
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cpi^anis'  lijioh  the  deceased  fathers  df  otir  church, 
where  the  whole  thought  has  turned  upon  hell-fire. 
Patriots,  who  ought  to  be  remembered  with  honour  by 
their  posterity,  have  been  introduced  as  speakers  in  il 
state  of  torments.  There  is  something  dreadful  even  itt 
repeating  these  execrable  pieces,  which  no  man,  who 
really  believes  in  another*  life,  can  peruse  without  fear 
and  trembling:  It  is  astonishing  to  see  readers  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  applauding  such  diabolical 
mirth,  and  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  doom  which  is 
pronounced  against  their  enemies,  by  stich  abandoned 
scribblers.  A  wit  of  this  kind,  may  with  great  truth 
1>e  compared  to  the  fool  in  the  Proverbs,  *  who  plays 
with  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death,  and  says,  am  I  not 
in  sport?* 

I  must,  in  justice  to  the  more  sober  ana  considerate 
of  that  party,  confess  'that  many  of  them  ivere  highly 
scattdalised  at  that  personal  slander  and  reflection 
>vhich  was  flung  out  so  freely  by  the  libellers  of  the  last 
reigri,  as  well  as  by  those  prophane  liberties  which 
have  befen  sihce  continued.  And,  as  for  those  who  are 
either  thie  authors  or  adrhirers  of  such  compositions,  I 
would  have  them  consider  with  themselves,  whether  thfe 
name  of  a  good  churchman  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
that  charity,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Chris-' 
tianity.  They  would  likewise  do  well  to  reflect,  how, 
by  these  methods,  the  poison  has  run  freely  into  the 
minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant;  heightened  their  rage 
against  many  of  their  fellow  subjects;  and  almost  di- 
vested them  of  the  common  sentiments  of  humanity. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  hinted  that 
the  design  of  it  is  to  oppose  the  principles  of  those  who 
are  enemies  to  the  present  government,  and  the  main 
body  of  that  party  who  espouse  those  principles.  But 
even  in  such  general  attacks  there  are  certain  measures 
to  be  kept,  which  may  have  a  tendency  rather  to  gain, 
than  to  irritate  those  who  differ  with  yoii  in  their  sen- 
timents. The  Examiner  would  not  allow  such  as  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion  to  him,  to  be  either  Christians 
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or  fellow  subjects.  With  him  theywere  all  ^tii^^ts^ 
deists,  or  apostates,  and  a  separate'  commonwealth 
among  themselves,  that  ought  either  to  be  extirpated, 
or,  when  he  was  in  a  better  humour,  only  to  be  ba- 
nished out  of  their  native  country.  They  were  often 
put  in  mind  of  some  approaching  execution,  and  there- 
fore all  of  them  advised  to  pi;epare  themselves  for  it, 
as  men  who  had  then  nothing  to  tal^e  care  of,  but  how 
to  die  decently.  In  shprt,  the ;  Examiner  seemp^  to 
make  no  distinction  between  conquest  and  deslructiOfO. 
The  conduct  of  this  work  has  hitherto  been  regur 
lated  by  different  views,  and  shall  continue. to  be  so; 
unless  the'  party  it  has  to  deal  with  draw  upon  them* 
selves  another  kind  of  treatment:  for,  if  they  sh^  per- 
sist in  pointing  their  batteries  against  particular,  perr 
sons,,  there  are  no  laws  of  W9X  tbat>forbid  the  making 
of  reprisals.  lufthe  mean  tirne,  this  undertalfing  shali 
be  managed  with  that  generous  spirit  wjiich  was  Bo  re- 
markable among  the  Romans^  who  did  not  ^bdue  «, 
country  in  order  to  put  the,  inhstbitants  to  Jire  a,n<i 
sword,  but  to  incorporate  them  iato  their  ow«  com- 
munity, and  m^ke  them  happy  ip  the  same  gayeprnnaent 
with  themselves.  • 


No,  20.     MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27. 


Privatm  illis  census  erat  hrevis 
C&numne  magnum  Hor. 

Xt  is  very  unlucky  for  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  raise  popular  murmurs  and  discontents  against 
his  majesty's  government,  that  they  find  so  very  few  and 
so  very  improper  occasions  for  them.  To  show  how 
hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular,  there  are  several, 
who,  for  wanjt  of  other  materials,  are  forced  to  repre* 
sent  the  bill  which  has  passed  this  session,  for  laying 
an  additional  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon 
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land,  as  a  kind  of  grievance  upon  the  subject  If  this 
be  a  matter  of  complaint,  it  ought,  in  justice,  to  fall 
upon  those  who  have  made  it.  necessary.  Had  thera 
been  no  rebellion,  there  would  have  been  no  increase 
of  the  lan^^tax ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  a  man  de- 
clares his  aversion  to  the  one,  he  ought  to  testify  hi^ 
abhorrence  of  the  other.  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  those,  who  would  persuade  the  people  that  they  are 
aggrieved  by  this  additiond  burden,  are  the  very  persons 
who  endeavour,  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  to  ex- 
tenuate the  heinousness  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  ex- 
press tiie  greatest  tenderness  for  the  persons  of  the  re-f 
bels.  They  show, a  particular  indulgence  for  that  un- 
natural insurrection  which  has  drawn  this  load  upon 
us,  and  are  angry  at  the  means  which  were  necessary 
for  suppressing  it  There  needs  no  clearer  proof  of 
the  spirit  and  intention  with  which  they  act:  I  shall, 
therefore,  advise  my  fellow  freeholders  to  consider  the 
character  of  any  person,  who  would  possess  them  with 
the  notion  of  a  hardship  that  is  put  upon  the  country 
by  this  tax.  If  he  be  one  of  known  affection  to  the 
present  establishment,  they  may  imagine  there  is  some 
reason  for  complaint  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  he  be 
one,  who  has  shown  himself  indifferent  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  rebellion,  or  is  suspected  as  a  pri- 
vate abettor  of  it,  they  may  take  it  for  granted,  his 
complaint  against  tfie  land-tax  is,  either  the  rage  of  a 
disappointed  man,  or  the  artifice  of  one  who  would 
alienate  their  affections  from  the  present  government 

The  expence  which  will  arise  to  the  nation  from  this 
rebellion  i§  already  computed  at  near  a  million.  And 
it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for  the  freeholders  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  treason  of  their  fellow  subjects 
should  bring  upon  them  as  great  a  charge  ^as  the  war 
with  France.  At  the  same  time  every  reasonable  man 
among  them  will  pay  a  tax,  with  at  least  as  great 
cheerftilness  fbr  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  as  for 
carrying  on  a  war  in  a  foreign  country.  Had  not  our 
first  supplies  been  effectual  for  crushing  of  our  domes- 
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tic  enemies,  we  should  immediately  have  beheld  the 
whole  kingdom  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation : 
whereas,  if  we  had  failed  in  our  first  attempts  upon  a 
distant  nation,  we  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of 
one  campaign  by  the  advantages  of  another,  and  after 
several  victories  gained  over  us,  might  still  have  kept 
the  enemy  from  our  gates. 

As  it  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a  sum 
that  might  enable  the  government  to  put  a  speedy  stop 
to  the  rebellion,  so  could  there  be  no  method  thought 
of  raising  such  a  sum  more  proper,  than  this  of  laying 
an  additional  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon 
land. 

In  the  first  place:  This  tax  has  already  been  so  of- 
ten tried,  that  we  know  the  exact  produce  of  it,  which, 
in  any  new  project,  is  always  very  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain. As  we  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  produce  of 
this  tax;  we  find  it  is  adequate  to  the  services  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  that  the  additional  tax  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  supernumerary  expence,  which  falls 
upon  the  kingdom  this  year  by  the  unnatural  rebellion, 
as  it  has  been  above  stated. 

In  the  next  place :  No  other  tax  could  have  been 
thought  of,  upon  which  so  much  money  would  have 
been  immediately.advanced  as  was  necessary  in  so  cri- 
tical a  juncture,  for  pushing  our  successes  against  the 
rebels,  and  preventing  the  attempts  of  their  friends 
and  copfederates,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Nobody 
cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  and  untried  project ; 
whereas,  men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  money  upon 
a  land-tax,  when  the  premium,  or  interest  allowed 
them,  is  suited  to  the  hazard  they  run  by  such  loans 
to  the  government.  And  here  one  cannot  but  bewail 
the  misfortune  of  our  co,untry,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had,  last  year,  reduced  this  in- 
terest to  four  per  cent,  by  which  means  there  was  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  nation;  but  that  this  year 
they  have  been  forced  to  give  six  per  cent  as  well 
knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  have  en- 
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sued,  had  there  not  been  an  interest  allowed,,  which 
would  certainly  encourage , the  lender  to  venture,  in 
such  a  time  of  danger,  what  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

Besides,  this  is  a  method  for  raising  a  sum  of  money, 
that,  with  the- ordinary  taxes,  will,  in  all  probability, 
defray  the  whole  ex  pence  of  the  year:  so  that  there 
is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  posterity,  who  have  been 
sufficiently  loaded  by  other  means  of  raising  money;', 
nor  any  deficiency  to  be  hereafter  made  up  by  bur- 
selves  ;  which  has  been  our  case  in  so  many  other  sub- 
sidies. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  we  have  no  example  of 
any  other  tax,  which,  in  its  nature,  would  so  particu- 
larly affect  the  enemies  to  hi^  majesty's  government 
Multitudes  of  Papists  and  Nonjurors  will  be  obliged 
to  furnish  a  double  proportion,  out  of  their  revenues, 
towards  the  clearing  of  that  expence,  which  by  their 
open  arid  secret  practices  they  have  been  instrumental* 
in  bringing  upon  iheir  fellow  subjects. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  consideration  more;  that 
no  other  tax  is  so  likely  to  cease  as  this  is,  when  there 
is  no  farther  occasion  for  it.  This  tax  is  established 
by  a  house  of  commons,  which,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  a  few  years  ago,  must  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  landed  men ;  so  that  a^reat  share  of 
the  weight  of  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body.  As  this  is  an  instance  of 
their  public  spirit,  so  w^e  may  be  sure  they  would  not 
have  exerted  it,  had  there  not  been  an  absolute  neces- 
sity; nor  can  we  doubt,  that  for  the  same  reasons, 
when  this  necessity  ceases,  they  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  easing  themselves  in  this  particular,  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  represent.  It  is  a  celebrated 
notion  of  a  patriot,  who  signally  distinguished  himself 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  that  a  house  of  com- 
mons should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as  are  easy  to 
be  raised,  and  give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  na- 
tion should  acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not 
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feel,  and  see  it  perpetuated  without  repining.  Whe- 
ther this  notion  might  not  be  too  refined,  I  shall  not 
determine,;  but  by  what  has  been  already  said,  Ithink 
we  way  promise  ourselves,  that  this  additional  tax  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound  will  not  be  continued  an-^ 
other  year,  because  we  may  hope  the  rebellion  will  be 
entirely  ended  in  this. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one's  reflection,  that  the  rebellion  might  not  have  con- 
cluded so  soon,  had  not  this  method  been  made. use 
of  for  that  end.  A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  entering  into  a  war  with  so  wealthy  an 
enemy  as  thp  British  nation,  when  He  finds  the  whple 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom  engaged  to  oppbse  him 
with  their  united  force;  and  iat  all  times  ready  to  em- 
ploy against  him  such  a  part  of  their  revenues  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  bg^ffle  his  designs  upon  their  country  5 
especially,  when  none  can  imagine,  that  he  expects 
any  encouragement  from  those  whose  fortunes  are 
either  lodged  in  the  funds  or  employed  in  trade. 

The  wisdom,  therefore,  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  has,  by  this  tax,  not  only  enabled  the  king  to 
subdue  those  of  his  own  subjects,  who  bave  been  ac- 
tually in  arms  against  him,  but  to  divert,  any  of  his 
neighbours  froni  the  hopes  of  lending  them>  cp^npe? 
tent  assistance. 


No.  SI.     FRIDAY,  MARCH  9. 

§luaUs  in  Eurotcs  ripis,  ant  perjugOf  Cynihi, 

Exercet  Diana  clioros;  quam  niille  sectcta 

Hinc  atquat  hinc  ghmerantur  Ortades :  ilia  pharetram 

Eat  humero,  gradiensque  Deas  supereminet  oimes^        ViXG, 

4^T  is  not  easy  for  ^ny  one,  who  saw  the  magnificeace 
of  yesterday  in  the  court  of  Greftt  Briitain,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  for  i^ome  ti^ne  after  on  apy  .pther  subject   Jt 
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was  a  solemnity  every  way  suited  to  the  birth-day  of  a 
princess,  who  is  the  delight  of  our  nation,  and  the  glory 
of  her. sex.  Homer  tells  us,  that  when  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  presented  herself  among  a  crowd  of  god- 
desses, she  was  distinguished,  from  the  rest  by  her 
graceful  stature,  and  known  by  her  superior  beauty, 
notwithstanding  they  were  all  beautiful.  Such  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  among  our  British 
ladies;  or  (to  use  a. more  solemn  phrase)  of  ^  the 
king's  daughter  among  her  honourable'  women.  Her 
royal  highness,  in  the  midst  of  such  t  circle,  raises  in' 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  a  fine  picture,  where  (not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  pleasing  objects  that  fill 
up  the  canvas)  the  principal  figure  immediately  takes 
the  eye,  and  fixes  the  attention. 

When  this  excellent  princess  was  yet  in  her  father's 
court,  she  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  that 
there  was  no  prince  in  the  empire,  who  had  room  for 
such  an  alliance,  that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining 
her  into  his  family,  either  as  a  daughter,  or  as  a  con- 
sort He,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe,  and  was  then  king  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  sought  her  in 
marriage.  Could  her  mind  have  been  captivated  with 
the  glories  of  this  world,  she  had  them  all  laid  before  ^ 
her;  but  she  generously  declined  them,  because  she' 
saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  inconsistent  with 
what  she  esteems  more  than  all  the  gloried  of  this 
world,  the  enjoyment  of  her  religion.  Providence, 
however,  kept  in  store  a  reward  for  such  an  exalted 
virtue;  and,  by  the  secret  methods  of  its  wisdom, 
opened  a  way  for  her  to  become  the  greatest  of  her 
sex,  among  those  who  profess  that  faith  to  which  she 
adhered  with  so  much  Christian  magnanimity. 

This,  her  illustrious  conduct,  might,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  have  lost  its  merit,  .had  so  accomplished  a 
prince  as  his  royal  highness  declared  his  passion  for 
the  same  alliance-  at  that  time ;  it  would  then  have 
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been  W  wonder  that  all  other  proposals  had  been  re- 
jected. But  it  was  the  fame  of  this  heroic  constancy 
that  determined  his  royal  highness  to  desire  in  mar- 
riage a  princess  whose  personal  charms,  which  had, 
before  been  so  universally  admired,  were  now  become 
the  least  part  of  her  character.  We,  of  the  British 
nation,  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  such  a  proposal 
was  made  and  accepted;  and  that  her  royal  highness, 
with  regard  to  these  two  successive  treaties  of  mar- 
riage, showed  as  much,  prudence  in  her  compliance 
with  the  one,  as  piety  in  her  refusal  of  the  other. 

The  princess  was  no  sooner  arriyed  at  Hanover,  than 
she  improved  the  lustre  of  that  court,  which  was  be- 
fore reckoned  among  the  politest  in  Europe;  and  iq- 
creased  the  satisfaction  of  that  people,  who  were  be- 
fore looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in  the  empire.  S)ie 
imrpediately  became  the  darling  of  the  Princess  Sophia,, 
who  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  the 
most  accomplished  woman  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  and  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  con-« 
versation  of  one  in  whom  she  saw  so  lively  an  image 
of  her  own  youth. 

But!  shall  insist  no  longer  on  that  reputation  which 
her  royal  highness  has  acquired  in  other  countries. 
We  daily  discover  those  admirable  qualities  for  which 
she  is  so  justly  famed,  and  rejoice  to  see  them  exerted 
in  our  own  country,  where  we  ourselves  are  made 
happy  by  their  influence.  We, are  the  more  pleased 
to  behold  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  beautiful  progeny,  when  we  consider 
the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descend.  Not 
only  the  features,  but  the  mind  of  the  parent  is  oftea 
copied  out  in  the  offspring.  But  the  princess  we  are 
speaking  of,  takes  the  surest  method  of  making  her 
royal  issue  like  herself,  by  instilling  early  into  their, 
minds  all  the  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  and  honour^ 
£^nd  seasoning  their  tender  years  with  all  that  know- 
ledge which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  What  may 
Yf?  not  hope  frona  such  an  uQQomcnoQ  care  in  the  edu-. 
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cation  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  di- 
rected by  such  precepts,  and  will  be  formed  by  such 
an  example ! 

The  conjugal  virtues  are  so  remarkable  in  her  royal 
highness,  as  to  deserve  those  just  and  generous  returns 
of  love  and  tenderness,  for  which  the  prince  her  hus- 
band is  so  universally  celebrated. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  her  royal  bighness's  charac- 
ter which  we  observe  with  greater  pleasure,  than  that 
behaviour  by  which  she  has  so  much  endeared  herself 
to  his  majesty ;  though  indeed  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  this  mutual  intercourse  of  duty  and  af- 
fection, when  we  consider  so  wise  and  virtuous  a  prin- 
cesis  possessing,  in  the  same  sacred  person,  the  kindest 
of  fathers,  and  the  best  of  kings.  And  here  it  is  na- 
tural for  us  to  congratulate  our  own  good  fortune, 
who  see  our  sovereign  blessed  with  a  numerous  issue, 
among  whom  are  heirs  male  in  two  direct  descents, 
which  has  not  happened  in  the  reign  of  any  English 
king  since  the  time  of  his  majesty's  great  ancestor, 
Edward  the  Third,  and  is  a  felicity  not  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  any  other  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  who  are 
his  contemporaries.  We  are  like  men  entertained 
with  the  view  of  a  spacious  landscape,  where  the  eye 
passes  over  one  pleasing  prospect  into  another,  till  the 
sight  is  lost  by  degrees  in  a  succession  of  delightful 
otyects,  and  leaves  us  in  the  persuasion  that  there  re- 
main still  more  behind. 

But  if  we  regard  her  royal  highness  in  that  light; 
which  diffuses  the  greatest  glory  around  a  human 
character,  we  shall  find  the  Christian  no  less  conspi- 
cuous than  the  princess.  She  is  as  eminent  for  a  sin- 
cere piety  in  the  practice  of  religion,  as  for  an  inviola- 
ble adhenence  to  its  principles.  She  is  constant  in  her 
attendance  on  the  daily  offices  of  our  church,  and  by 
her  serious  and  devout  comportment  on  these  solemn 
occasions,  gives  an  example  that  is  very  often  too 
much  wanted  in  courts. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness  of 
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superstition,  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
not  of  that  uncomfortabde,  melancholy  nature  which 
disappoints  its  own  end,  by  appearing  unamiable  to 
those  whom  it  would  gain  to  its  interests.  It  discovers 
itself  in  the  genuine  effects  of.  Christianity,  in  affabili- 
ty, compassion,  benevolence,  evenness  of  mind,  and  all 
the  offices  of  an  active  and  universal  charity. 

As  a  cheerful  temper  is  the  necessary  result  of  these 
virtues,  so  it  shines  out  in  all  the  parts  of  her  conver- 
sation, and  dissipates  those  apprehensians  which  natu- 
rally hang  on  the  timorous  or  the  modest,  when  they 
are  admitted  to  the  honour  of  her  presence.  There  is 
none  that  does  not  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  person  in 
so  high  a  station,  who  condescends  to  make  herself 
thus  agreeable  by  mirth  without  levity,  and  wit  without 
ill-nature* 

Her  royal  highness  is,  indeed,  possessed  of  all  those 
talents  which  make  conversation  either  delightful  or 
improving.  As  she  has  a  fine  taste  of  the  elegant  arts, 
and  is  skilled  in  several  modern  languages,  her  dis- 
course is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  subjects  or 
forms  of  conversation,  but  can  adapt  itself  with  an 
uncommon  grace  to  every  occasion,  and  entertain  the 
politest  persons  of  different  nations.  I  need  not  men- 
tion, what  is  observed  by  every  one,  that  agreeable 
turn  which  appears  in  her  sentiments  upon  the  most 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  is  so  suitable  to  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  the  politeness  of  her  education, 
and  the  splendor  of  her  quality. 

It  would  be  vain  to  think  of  drawing  into  the  com- 
pass of  this  paper,  the  many  eminent  virtues  which 
adorn  the  character  of  this  great  princess ;  but,  as  it  is 
one  chief  end  of  this  undertaking  to  make  the  people 
sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy  under  his 
majesty's  reign,  I  could  not  but  lay  hold  on  this  op- 
portunity Jto  speak  of  that  which  ought  in  justice  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  tbem.c 
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Siudiis  rudis,  sermone  bdrharus,  intpetu  shmuus,  manu  prompeus,  cogita-^ 
tioneceier,  Yjill.Paterc, 

jt  OR, the  honour. of  his. majesty,  and  the  safety  of  his 
government,  we.  cannot  but  observe,  that  those  who 
have  appeared  the  greatest  enemies  to  both,  are  of 
that  rank  of  men,  who  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Fox-hunters.  As  several  of  these  have  had 
no  part  of  their  education  in  cities,  camps,  or  courts, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  greater  ornament  oi? 
use  to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be  aa 
everlasting  reproach  to  politics,,  should  such  men  bp 
able  to  overturn  an  establishment  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  wisest  laws,  and  is  supported  by  the 
ablest  heads.  The  wrong  notions  and  prejudices 
which  cleave  to  many  of  these  country  gentlemen,  who 
have  always  lived  out  of  the  w^ay  of  being  better  in- 
formed, axe  not  easy  to  be  conceived  by  a  person  who 
has  never  conversed  with  them. 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  an  image  of  these  rural 
statesmen,  I  shall,  without  farther  preface^  set  down 
an  account  of  a  discourse  I  chanced  to  have  with  one 
of  them  some  time  ago.  I  was  travelling  towards  one 
of  tte  remote  parts  of  England,  when,  about  three 
o'clock  in  tb/e  afternoon,  seeing  a  country  gentleman 
trotting  before  me  with  a;  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  I 
made  up  to  him.  Our  conversation  opened,  as  qsual, 
upop  the  weather,  in  which  we  were  very  unanimous; 
having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  dry  for  the  season 
of  the  year. .  My  fellow  traveller,  upon  this,  observed 
to  ml^  that  there,  had  been  no  good  weather  since  the 
revolution.  I  was  a  little  startled  at  so  extraordinary 
a  reimark,  but  would  not  interrupt  hiip.  till  he  proceed- 
ed to  tell  me  of  tl)e  fine  weather  they  used  to  have  ia 
King  Charles  the  Second's  re^m  I  only  answered, 
that  I  did  n/Dt  see  how  the  badness  of  the  weather 
could  be  t^e  liing'st  fault;  and,  without  waiting  for  his 
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reply,  asked  him  whose  house  it  was  we  saw  upon  a 
rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  us-  He  told  me 
it  belonged  to  an  old  fantastical  cur,  Mr.  Such-a-one, 

*  You  must  have  heard  of  him/  says  he,  '  he's  one  of 
the  Rum^.'  I  knew  the  gentleman's  character  upon 
bearing  his  name,'  but  assured  him  that  to  my  know- 
ledge he  was  a  good  churchman:  ^  Ay!*  says  he  with' 
a  kind  of  surprise,  *  We  werie  told  in  the  country,  that 
he  spoke  twice  in  the  queen's  time  against  taking  off 
the  duties  upon  French  claret'  This  naturally  led  us 
into  the  proceedings  of  late  parliaments,  upon  which 
occasion  he  affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had  not  been 
one  good  law  passed  since  King  William'is  accession  to 
the  throne,  except  the  act  for  preserving  the  game.  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care 
for  contradicting  him.  '  Is  it  not  hard,'  says  he,  *  that 
honest  gentlemen  should  be  taken  into  custody  of  mes- 
sengers to  prevent  them  from  acting  according  to  their 
consciences?  But,'  says  he,  *  what  can  we  expect 
when  la  parcel  of  factious  sons  of  whores  '  He 
was  going  on  in  great  passion,  but  chanced  to  miss  his 
dog,  who  was  amusing  himself,  about  a  bush,  that 
grew  at  some  distance  behind  us.  We  stood  still  till 
he  had  whistled  him  up;  "when  he  fell  into  a  long  pa- 
negyric upon  his  spaniel,  who  seemed  indeed  excellent 
in  his  kind :  but  I  found  the  most  remarkable  adven- 
ture of  his  life  was,  that  he  had  once  like  to  have  wor- 
ried a  dissenting  teacher.  The  master  could  hardly 
sit  6n  his  horse  for  laughing  all  the  while  he  was  giving^ 
Hie  the  particuMrs  of  this  story,  which  I  fbund  had 
mightily  endeared  his  dog  to  him,  and,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favourite  •  among  alf 
the  honest  gentlemen  of  the  country.  We  were  at 
length  diverted  from  this  piece  of  mirth  by  a  post-boy, 
w*ho  winding  his*  horn  at  us,  my  companion  gave  Tiitn 
two  or  three  cufsdsj  and  left  the  way  clear  for  him. 

*  I  fancy,*'  said  I,  *  that  post  brings  news  from  Scot- 
land. I  shalMong  io  See  the  next  Gazette.-  , '  Sir,'' 
says  he,  ^  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  believe  itny  of  jyour 
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printed  news.  We  never  see,  Sir,  how  things  go,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  in  Dyer's  Letters,  and  I  read  that 
more  for  the  style  than. the  news.  The  maa  has  a 
clever  pen  it  must  be  owned.  But  is  it:  not  strange 
that  we  should  be  making  war  upon  church  of  England 
men,  with  Dutch  and  Swiss  soldiers^,  men  of  antimo- 
narchical  principles?  these  foreigners  ,wiU  never  be 
loved  in  England,  Sir;  they  have  not  that  wit  and  good 
breeding  that  we  have.'  I  must  confess*  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  my  new  acquaintance  \]alue  himself  upon 
these  qualifications,  but,  finding  him  such  a  critic  upon 
foreigners,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  <ever  travelled;  he 
told  me,  he  did  not  know  what  travelling  was  good 
for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  jab- 
ber French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience :  to 
which  he  add^d,  that  he  scarce  ever  knew  a  traveller 
in  his  life  who  had  not  forsook  his  principles,  and  lost 
his  hunting  seat.  *  For  my  part,'  says  he^  ^  I,  and  my 
father  before!  me,  have  always  been  for  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  shall  be  always  for  opposing  a  prince  who 
makes  use  of  ministers  that  are  of  another  opinion. 
But  where  dp  you  intend  to  inn  to  night?'  (for  we 
were  now  come  in  sight  of  the  next  town)  *  I  can 
help  you  to  a  very  good  landlord,  if  you.  will  go  along 
with  me.  He  is  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at 
least  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  best  church  of 
England  man  upon  the  road. '  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
this  high-church  inii-keeper,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  convei^sation  of  my  fellow-traveller,  and  there- 
fore readily  conseated  to  set  our  horses  together  for 
that  night.  As  we  rode  side  by  side,  through  •the 
town,  I  was  let  into  the  characters  of  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  whom  we  met  in  our  way.  One  was  a 
dog,  another  a,  whelp,  another  a  cur,  and  another  the 
son  of  a  bitch,  under  which  several  denominations 
were  comprehended  all  that  voted  on  the  Whig  §ide  in 
the  last  election  of  burgesses.  As  for  those  of  his  own 
party,  he  distinguished  them  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  and 
asking  them  bow  they  did  by  their  Christian  names^ 
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Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched 
out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  bim  by  his  whistle.^ 
Many  endearments  and  private /whispers  passed  be- 
tween them;  though  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  land- 
lord's scratching  his  head,  that  things  did  not  go  to 
their  wishes.  The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a 
prodigious  size,  afid  worked  up  his' complexion  to  a 
standing  crimson,  by  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
church-  which  he  expressed  every  hour  of  the  day,  as 
his  customers  dropped  in,  by  repeated  bumpers.  H6 
had  not  time  to  go  to  church  himself,  but,  as  my  friend 
told  me  in  my  ear,  'had  headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling 
down  two  or  three  'meeting-houses.  While  Supper 
was  preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
neighbouring  shire ;  ^  For,'  says  he,  '  there  is  scarce  a' 
Presbyterian  in'the  whole  country,  except  the  bishop.' 
In  short,  I  found  by  his  discourse' that  he  had  learned 
a  great  deal  of  politics,  but  not  one  word  of  religion,' 
from  the  parson  of  his  parish;  and,  indeed,  that  he 
had  scarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that  it 
consisted  in  hating  Presbyterians.  I  had  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  notions  in  this  particular.  Upon  see- 
ing a  poor  decrepid  old  woman  pass  under  the  window 
where  we  sat,  he  desired  me  to  take  no  notice  of  her ; 
and  afterwards  informed  me,  that  she  was  generally  re- 
puted a  witch  by  the  country  people,  but  that,  for  his 
part,  he  was  apt  to  believe  she  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  served  in,  than  he  took  oc* 
casion,  frongi  a  shdulder  of  mutton  that  lay  before  us, 
to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,  which  would  be  the 
•happiest  country  in  the  world,  provided  we  would 
live  within  ourselves.  Upon  which,  he  expatiated  on 
the  inconveniences  of  trade,  that  carried  from  us  the 
commodities  of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  up-^ 
starts  as  rich  as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
England.  He  then  declared,  frankly,  that  he  had 
ttlways  been  against  all  treaties  and  alliances  with  fo- 
reigners; *  Our  wooden  walls,'  says  he,  *  are  oiir  se- 
curity, and  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  worlc^^ 
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especially  if  they  should  attack  us  when  the  militia  is 
out'  I  ventui-ed  to- reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opi- 
nion of  the  English  fleet  as  he  had ;  but  I  could  not 
see  how  they  could  be  paid^  and  manned,  and -fitted 
out,  unless  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  He  * 
refuted,  with  some*  vehemence,  that  he  would  under- 
take to  prove  tra:de  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  English 
nation.  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it ;  but  he 
ootiUented  himself  with  afliirming  it  more  eagerly,  to 
whieh  he  added  two  <)r  three  curses  upon  the  London 
Bfi€a?chpants,  not  forgetting  the  directors  of  the  bank. 
After  supper  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch ; 
and  hel  immediately  called  for  a  sneaker.  I  took  this 
occasion  to  insinuate  the  advantages  of  trade,  by  ob- 
serving to  him,  that  the  water  was  the  only  native  of 
'England  that  could  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion : 
but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and  the 
nutmeg,  were  atU  foreigners.  This  put  him  into  some 
Confusion ;  but  the  landlord,  who  overheard  me,  brought 
him  off,  by  affirming,  that,  for  constant  use,  there  was 
no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  English  water,  provided  it  had 
malt  enough  in  it.  My  'squirie  laughed  heartily  at  the 
conceit,  and  made  the  landlord  sit  down  with  us.  We 
sat  pretty  late  over  our  punch;  and,  amidst  a  great  deal 
of  improving  discourse,  drank  the  healths  of  several 
persons  in  the  country,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of," 
that,  ihey  both  assured  me,  were  the  ablest  statesmen 
in  the  nation ;  and  of  some  Londoners  whom  they  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  for  their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew,  passed 
in  town  for  silly  fellows.  It  being  now  midnight,  and 
my  friend  perceiving  by  his  almanac  that  the  moon  was 
up,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  took  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  go  to  his  house,  which  was  at  three  miles  distance 
from  the  town,  after  having  bethought  himself  that  he 
never. slept  well  out  of  his  own  bed.  He  shook  me 
very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  discovered  a 
great  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  looks,  that  he  had  met 
with  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts,  and  left  me 
a  much  wiser  man  than  he  found  me. 
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No.  23.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  9. 

Blis  ira  modum  supra  est,  ct  sape  venenmri 

Morsibus  inspirant,'  '         •  *        '  ■■■    ■  Virg. 

Xn  the  wars  of  Europe  which  were  M^aged  among  our 
forefathers,  it  was  usual  for  the  eaemy,  when  there  was 
a  king  in  the  field,  to  deoiandfby  a*  trumpet  in  what 
part  of  the  camp  he  re^ided,.  that  tlmy  might  .avoid 
liring  upon  the  royal  pavilion,  Our  party  contests  in 
England  were  heretofore  managed  with  the  same  Mnd 
of  decency  and  good  breeding.  The  person  of  the 
prince  was  always  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  what- 
ever severe  usage  his  friends  or  ministers  met  with, 
none  presumed  to  direct  their  hostilities  at  their  sove- 
reign. The  enemies  of  our  present  settlement  are  of 
such  a  coarse  kind  of  make,  and  so  equally  v<>id  of 
loyalty  and  good  manners,  that  they  are  grown  scurri- 
lous upon  the  royal  family,  and  treat  the  most  exalted 
characters  with  the  most  opprobrious  Unguage. 

This  peituiance  in  conversation  is  particularly. ob- 
served to  prevail  among  some  of  that  sex  where  it 
appears  the  most  unbecoming  and  the  most  unnatural 
Many  of  these  ^ct  with  tjie  greater  licentiousness,  be- 
cause they  know  they  can  act  with  the  greater  impu- 
nity. This  consideration,  indeed, .  engages  the  most 
generous  and  well-bred  even  of  our  she  malecon tents, 
to  make  no  ill  use  of  tjie  in4ulgence  of  our  lawgivers: 
and  to  discover  in  their,  debates  at  least  the  delicacy  of 
the  woman,  if  not  \he  duty  of  the  subject.  But  it  is 
generally  remarked,  that  every  one  of  them,  who  is  a 
shrew  in  domestic  life,  is  now  become  a  scold  in  poli- 
tics. And  as  for  those  of  the  party,  who  are  of  a 
superior  rank  and  unblemished  virtue,  it  must  be  a 
melancholy  reflection  for  them  to  consider  that  all  the 
common  women  of  the  town  are  of  their  sid^:  for 
which  reason  they  ought  to  preserve  a  more  than  or- 
dinary modesty  in  their  satirical  excursions,  that  their 
characters  may  not  be  liable  to  suspicion. 
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'  If  there  is  not  some  method  found  out  fot  allaying 
these  heats  and  animosities  among  the  fair  sex,  one! 
does  not  know  to  what  outrages  they  may  proceed.  I 
remember  a  hero  in  Scarron,  who,  finding  himself  op- 
posed, by  a  mixed  multitude  of  both  sexes,  with  a  great 
deal  of  virulent  language,  after  having  brought  theni 
to  a  submission,  gave  order  (to  keep  them  from  doing 
farther  mischief)  that  the  men  should  be  disarmed  of 
their  clubs,  and  that  the  women  should  have  their  nail^ 
pared.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  such  violent  remedies ;  but  as  we  daily  receive 
accounts  of  ladies  battleing  it  on  both  sides,  and  that 
those  who  appear  against  the  constitution  make  wa^* 
upon  their  antagonists  by  many  unfair  practices  and 
unwarrantable  methods,  I  think  it  is  very  convenient 
there  should  be  a  cartel  settled  between  them.  If 
they  have  not  agreed  upon  any  thing  of  this  nature 
among  themselves,  I  would  propose  to  them  the  fol-^ 
lowing  plan,  in  which  I  have  sketched  out  several 
rules  suited  to  the  politest  sex  in  one  of  the  most  civil* 
ised  nations. 

That,  in  every  political  rencounter  between  woman 
and  woman,  no  weapon  shall  be  made  use  of  but  the 
tongue. 

TTiat,  in  the  course  of  the  engagement,  if  either  of 
the"  combatants,  finding  herself  hard  pressed  by  her 
^  adversary,  shall  proceed  to  personal  reflections  or  dis- 
covery of  secrets^  they  shall  be  parted  by  the  standi 
ers  by. 

That^  when  both  sides  are  drawn  up  in  a  full  assem- 
bly, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  above  five  of  them  to 
talk  at  the  same  time. 

That,  if  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character, 
(uidess  she  be  absent,)  the  said  detractress  shall  be 
forthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room. 

That  none  presume  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 
majesty,  or  any  of  the  royal  family,  on  pain  of  three 
hours'- silence.  •  ' 

Vol.  IV.  X 
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That  Pone  be  permitted  to  talk  spitefully  of  the 
court,  unless  they  can  produce  vouchers  that  they  hav^ 
^>een  there. 

That  the  making  use  of  news,  which  goes  about  in 
whispi^r,  unless  the  author  be  produced}  or  the  fact 
well  attested,  shall  be  deemed  fighting  with  whit^ 
powder,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

That  any  one  who  produces  libels  or  lampooDSi  shall 
be  regarded  in  the  same  manner  as  one  who  shoots 
Mith  poisoned  bullets. 

That  when  a  lady  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  tba 
falsehood  of  any  story  she  has  related,  she  shall  give 
her  parole  not  to  tell  it  for  a  certain  truth  that  winter. 

That  whea  any  matter  of  doubt  arises,  which  cannot 
othi^rwise  be  decided,  appeal  shall  be  piade  to  a  toast, 
if  there  be  any  such  in  the  company. 

That  no  coquette,  notwithstanding  she  can  do  it 
with  a  good  air»  shall  be  allowed  to  sigh  for  the  daor 
ger  of  the  qhurch,  or  to  shiver  at  the  apprehensions  of 
fiB^naticism. 

That  when  a  woman  has  talked  an  hour  and  a  hal^ 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  call  her  down  to  order. 

As  this  civil  discord  aqiiocig  the  sisterhood  of  Great 
Britain  is  likely  to  engage  them  iu  a  long  and  lingering 
war,  consi$t]ng  altogether  of  drawa  batdes,  it  is  the 
more  necessaxy  that  there  should  be  a  cartel  settled 
among  tbem<  Besides,  as  our  English  ladies  are  at 
present  the  greatest  stateswomen  ii^  Europe,  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  making  themselves  the  most  unamiable 
part  of  their  sex,  if  they  continue  tO'  give  a  loose  to 
intempf^rate  language,  and  to  a  low  kind  of  ribaldry, 
which  is  not  used  among  the  wonken  of  fashion  io  any 
Other  country. 

Discretion  and  good  nature  hi^ve  been  always  look^ 
ed  upon  aq  4he  distinguishing  ornaments  of  female 
conversation.     The  woman,  ^  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,'  has  no  particular  in  the  cbaracitt  given  of  htf . 
by  the  wise  man^  more  endearing,  than  that   ^skf 
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openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongtie  is 
the  law  of  kindneKS.'  Bedides,  every  fierce  she-zealot 
should  consider,  that  however  any  of  the  other  sex 
may  seem  to  applaud  her  as  a  partisan,  there  is  none 
of  them  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  associating  himself 
with  her  in  any  of  the  more  private  relations  of  life. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is  no  talent  so  pernicious 
as  eloquence,  to  those  who  have  it  not  under  com- 
mand :  for  which  reason,  women,  who  are  so  liberally 
gifted  by  nature  in  this  particular,  ought  to  study,  with 
the  greatest  application,  the  rules  of  female  oratory, 
delivered  in  that  excellent  treatise,  entitled  The  Go- 
Temment  of  the  Tongue.  Had  that  author  foreseen 
the  political  ferment  which  is  now  raised  among  the 
sex,  he  would  probably  have  made  his  book  larger  by 
some  chapters  than  it  is  at  present :  but  what  is  w&nt* 
ing  in  that  work,  may,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  be 
supplied  by  the  above  writteti  cartel 


No.  24.     MONDAY,  MARCH  12. 

Bellwn  impoHunum,  cites,  ctan  genie  deonm, 
ImiCtisquc  viiis  geritU ■ '■        ViKd. 

A  i^flYSiciAK  makes  use  of  various  methods  for  th^ 
recovery  of  sick  persons ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
painflil,  and  all  Of  them  disagreeable,  his  patients  are 
never  angry  at  him,  because  they  know  he  has  nothing 
in  view  be^ide&  the  restoring  of  them  to  a  good  state 
of  health.  I  am  forced  to  treat  the  disaffected  part  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  may 
therefore  reasonably  expect  the  same  returns  of  good 
will.  I  propose  nothing  to  myself  but  their  happinessi 
as  the  end  of  all  my  endeavours ;  and  am  forced  to» 
adapt  diffetertt  remedies  to  those  different  constitu- 
tions, which  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  distempered 
multitu^^e.     Some  of  thbitk  can  see  the  unreasonable^ 
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and  some  of  them  the  ridiculous,  side  of  wrong  priBci* 
pies,  and,  according  to  the  different  frame  of  their 
minds,  reject  an  opinion  as  it  carries  in  it  either  the 
appearance  of  wickedness,  or  of  danger,  or  of  folly. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  expose  in  these  several  lights 
the  notions  and  practices  of  those  who  are  the  enemies 
to  our  present  establishment  But  there  is  a  set  of 
arguments,  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and 
which  often  succeed,  when  all  others  fail.  There  are 
many  who  will  not  quit  a  project,  though  they  .find  it 
pernicious  or  absurd :  but  will  readily  desist  from  il^ 
when  they  are  convinced  it  is  impracticable.  An  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  pfesent  government  is,  God  be 
thanked,  of  this  nature.  I  shall  therefore  apply  the 
considerations  of  this  paper  rather  to  the  discretion 
than  the  virtue  of  our  malecontents,  who  should  act  in 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs  like  experienced  game-^ 
sters,  that  throw  up  their  cards  when  they  know  the 
game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand,  without  giving  themselves 
any  unnecessary  vexation  in  playing  it  out. 

,  .  In  the  reign  of  our  two  last  British  sovereigns,  those 
who  did  not  favour  their  interest  might  be  ungenerous 
enough  to  act  upon  the  prospect  of  a  change,  consi- 
dering the  precarious  condition  of  their  health,  and 
their  want  of  issue  to  succeed  them.  But  at  present 
we  enjoy  a  king  of  a  long-lived  family,  who  is  in  the 

j^  vigour  of  his  age,  and  blessed  with  a  numerous  proge- 
ny. To  this  we  may  add  his  remarkable  steadiness  in 
adhering  to  those  schemes  which  he  has  formed  upon 
the  maturest  deliberation,  and  that  submissive  defer- 
ence of  his  royal  highness,  both  from  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, to  all  the  measures  of  his  royal  father.  Nor  must 
wx  omit  that  personal  valour  so  peculiar  to  his  majes- 
ty and  his  illustrious  house,  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  vanquish,  as  we  find  it  actually  deters,  both  hisfo* 
reign  and  domestic  enemies. 

This  great  prince  is  supported  by  the  whole  Protest- 
ant interest  of  Europe,  and  strengtiiened  with  a  long 
r^nge  of  alliances  that  reach  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
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tinent  to  the  other.  He  has  a  great  and  powerful 
king  for  his  son-in-law;  and  can  himself  command, 
when  he  pleases,  the  whole  strength  of  an  electorate 
in  the  empire.  Such  a  combination  of  sovereigns  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  apparition  of  gods  which  discou- 
raged ^neas  from  opposing  the  will  of  heaven.  When 
his  eyes  were  cleared  of  that  mortal  cloud  which  hung 
upon  them,  he  saw  the  several  celestial  deities  acting 
in  a  confederacy  against  him,  and  immediately  gave 
up  a  cause  which  was  excluded  from  all  possibility  of 
success. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  happiness,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est pleasure,  of  our  sovereign,  that  his  chief  strength 
lies  in  his  own  kingdoms.  Both  the  branches  of  our 
legislature  espouse  his  cause  and  interest  with  a  be- 
coming duty  and  zeal.  The  most  considerable  and 
wealthy  of  his  subjects  are  convinced,  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  sovereign  and  his  people  are  inseparable : 
and  we  are  very  well  satisfied,  that  his  majesty,  if  the 
necessity  of  affairs  should  require  it,  might  find,  among 
the  most  dutiful  of  his  subjects,  men  celebrated  for 
their  military  characters,  above  any  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  There  is  no  question  but  his  majesty 
will  be  as  generally  valued  and  beloved  in  his  British 
as  he  is  in  his  German  dominions,  when  he  shall  have 
time  to  make  his  royal  virtues  equally  known  among 
us.  In  the  mean  while  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  his  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill 
impressions  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble  of  the 
nation ;  a^nd  to  put  the  dregs  of  the  people  into  a  fer- 
ment. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a 
force  has  been  raised  by  those  who  have  dared  to  ap- 
pear openly  against  his  majesty,  and  how  they  were 
headed  and  encouraged  by  men  whose  sense  of  their 
guilt  made. them  desperate  in  forming  so  rash  an  en- 
terprise, and  dispirited  in  the  execution  of  it.  But  we 
have  not  seen  that  strength  which  would  be  exerted  in 
the  defence  of  his  majesty,  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
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the  British  liberties,  were  the  danger  great  enough  to 
require  it  Should  the  king  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  the  royal  standard,  how  many  thousands 
would  range  themselves  under  it !  what  a  concourse 
would  there  be  of  nobles  and  patriots !  We  should  see 
men  of  another  spirit  than  what  has  appeared  among 
the  enemies  to  our  country,  and  such  as  would  out^ 
shine  the  rebellious  part  of  their  fellow  subjects  as 
much  in  their  gallantry  as  in  their  cause. 

I  shall  not  ao  much  suspect  the  understandings  of 
our  adversaries,  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  enforce 
these  considerations,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  that 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  is  so  visible  in  his  maje&« 
ty's  fleet  and  army;  or  of  many  other  particulars; 
which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  perpetuate  our 
present  form  of  government,  and  which  may  be  sug-^ 
gested  to  them  by  their  own  private  thoiights. 

The  party,  indeed,  that  is  opposite  to  our  present 
happy  settlement,  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  the  hopes 
of  all  human  methods  for  carrying  on  their  cause,  and 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies 
and  old  women's  fables.  They  begin  to  see  armies  in 
the  clouds,  when  all  upon  the  earth  have  forsaken 
them.  Nay,  I  have  been  lately  shown  a  written  pro*- 
phecy,  that  is  handed  among  them  with  great  secrec}}^ 
|)y  which  it  appeass  their  chief  reliance  at  present  is 
upon  a  Cheshire  miller  who  was  born  with  two  thumbs 
upon  one  hand. 

I*  have  addressed  this  whole  paper  to  the  despair  of 
our  malecon tents,  not  with  a  design  to  aggravate  the 
pain  of  it,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  making  them 
happy.  Let  them  seriously  consider  the  vexation  and 
disquietude  of  mind  that  they  are  treasuring  up  for 
themselves,  by  struggling  with  a  power  which  will  b^^ 
always  too  hard  for  them ;  and  by  converting  his  mat 
jesty's  reign  into  their  own  misfortune,  which  every 
impartial  man  must  look  upon  as  the  greatest  blessing 
to  his  country.  Let  them  extinguish  those  passions, 
which  c^n  only  imbitter  their  lives  to  them^  and  deprive 
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them  of  their  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
They  may  conclude  that  his  majesty,  in  spite  of  anjr 
opposition  they  can  form  againt  him,  will  maintain  his 
just  authority  over  them;  and  whatever  uneasiness 
they  may  give  themselves,  they  can  create  none  in  him, 
.  excepting  only  because  they  prevent  him  from  txetV- 
ing  equally  his  natural  goodness  and  benevolence  to 
every  subject  in  his  dominions. 


<!'     t!'I.".'  f.  ,iU 


No.  25.     FRIDAY,  MARCH  16. 

Stuid  est  Mfiemia  t  semper  idem  vdle  atque  idem  nolle,    Senjbc^. 

If -we  may  believe  the  observation  which  is  made  of 
us  by  foreigners,  there  i^  no  nation  in  Europe  so  much 
given  to  change  as  the  English.  There  are  s^wne  who 
ascribe  this  to  the  fickleness  (>f  our  climate;  and  others 
to  the  freedom  of  our  government  From  one,  ot 
both  of  these  causes,  their  writers  derive  that  variety 
of  humours  which  appears  among  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  inconsistency  of  character  which  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  particular  person.  But  as 
a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  against  the 
vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed^  so  we  should  takq 
a  more  than  or dimary  care  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather  in  om  moral  conduct,  nor  to  make  a  c$« 
pricious  use  of  that  liberty  which  we  enjoy  by  the  hap- 
piness of  aav  eivi)  constitutio]f». 

Tbi$  mstabili^  of  tempet  ought,  in:  a  pardcalar 
manner,  lo  be  checked,  when  it  sboWB  itself  in  poli*^ 
fieal  aftiinf,  and  disposer  meif  to  wander  from  one 
scheme  of  goveimmenf  fa  another  r  sinee  sxtch  a  ffc- 
bleness  of  behavioi^r  in  public  measmresf  cannot  but 
tc  attended  with  very  fatal  efliscts  to  our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  it  hinders  any  great  undettakfng, 
winefe  requires"  length  ef  titnt'  for  its  aec(mrp^hnienty 
fSFMi  b«»ng  fe^ro«ight  to  Its  dae  perfettiof^.    There  is 
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not  any  instance  in  history  which  1;)etter  confirms  this 
observation,  than  that  which  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.  We  engaged  in  the  late  war  with  a  design 
to  reduce  an  exorbitant  growth  of  power  in  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  to  Great  Britain.  We  gained  a  long 
and  wonderful  series  of  victories,  and  had  scarce  any 
thing  left  to  do,  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them:  when, 
on  a  sudden,  our  patience  failed  us;  we  grew  tired  of 
our  undertaking;  and  received  terms  from  those  who 
were  upon  the  point  qf  giving  us  whatever  we  could 
have  demanded  of  them. 

This  mutability  of  mind  in  the  English  makes  the 
ancient  friends  of  our  nation  very  backward  to  engage 
with  us  in  such  alliances  as  are  necessary  fpr  our  mu- 
tual defence  and  security.  It  is  a  common  notion 
among  foreigners,  that  the  English  are  good  confede*- 
rates  in  an  enterprise  which  may  be  dispatched  with^ 
in  a  short  compass  of  time;  but  that  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  in  a  work  which  cannot  be  finish-^ 
ed  without  constancy  and  perseverance.  Our  late 
measqres  have  so  blemighed  our  national  credit  in 
this  particular,  that  those  potentates,  who  are  entered 
into  treaties  with  his  present  majesty,  have  been  sole- 
ly encouraged  to  it  by  their  confidence  in  his  personal 
firmness  and  integrity. 

I  need  not,  after  this,  suggest  to  my  reader  the  ig** 
Hominy  and  reproach  that  falls  upon  a  nation,  which 
distinguishes  itself  among  its  neighbours  by  such  a  wa? 
vering  and  unsettled  conduct. 

This  our  inconsistency  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes 
which  have  been  tharoughly  digested,  has  as  bad  an 
influence  on  our  domestic  ^s  on  our  foreign  affairs^ 
We  are  told,  that  the  famous  Prince  of  Cond^  used 
to  ask  the  English  ambassador,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
mail,  ^Who  was  secretary  of  state  in  England  by  that 
post?'  as  a  piece  of  raillery  upon  the  fickleness  of  ou.r 
politics.  But  what  has  rendered  this  a  misfortpne  to 
our  country,  is,  that  pubjic  ministers  have  no  sooner 
piade  themselves  masters  of  their  business,  than  they 
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have  been  dismissed  from  their  employments;  and 
that  this  disgrace  has  befallen  very  many  of  tbem,  not 
because  they  have  deserved  it,  but  because  the  peo^ 
pie  love  to  see  new  faces  in  high  posts  of  honour. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus 
given  to  change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  is  prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  turns 
and  veerings  of  the  people.  Sallust,  the  gravest  of  all 
the  Roman  historians,  who  had  formed  his  notions  of 
regal  authority  from  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  it 
exerted  among  the  barbarous  nations,  makes  the  (oU 
lowing  remwrkiPlerumque  regia  *voluntates^  utive^ 
hcmenteSy  ^ic  mobiles^  scspe  ipscs  sibi  advorscp,  ^'Tbe 
wills  of  kings,  as  they  are  generally  vehement,  are 
likewise  very  fickle,  and  at  different  times  opposite  to 
themselves."  Were  there  any  colour  for  this  general 
observation,  how  much  does  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  such  princes  who  are  exceptions  to  it! 

The  natural  consequence  of  an  unsteady  govern* 
ment,  is  the  perpetuating  of  strife  and  faction  among 
a  divided  people.  Whereas,  a  king,  who  persists  ia 
those  schemes  which  he  has  laid,  and  has  no  other 
view  in  them  but  the  good  of  his  subjects,  extinguishes 
all  hopes  of  advancement  in  those  who  would  grow 
great  by  an  opposition  to  his  measures,  and  insensi* 
-bly  unites  the  contending  parties  in  their  common  in-- 
terest. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  makes  the  greatest  figure 
among  our  English  sovereigns,  was  most  eminently  re- 
markable for  that  steadiness  and  uniformity  which  ran 
through  ajl  her  actions,  during  that  long  and  glorious 
reign.  She  kept  up  to  her  chosen  motto  in  every 
part  of  her  hfe;  and  never  lost  sight  of  t;hose  great 
ends,  which  she  proposed  to  herself  on  her  .accession 
to  the  throne,  the  happiness  of  her  people,  and  thp 
strengthening  of  the  Protestant  interest.  She  often 
interppsed  her  royal  authority  to  break  the  cabals 
which  were  forming  against  her  first  ministers,  who 
grew  old,  and  died  in  those  stations  which  they  filled 
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with  so  great  abilities.  By  this  means  she  baflSed  the 
many  attempts  of  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
and  entirely  broke  the  whole  force  and  spirit  of  that 
party  among  her  subjects,  which  was  popishly  affected, 
and  which  was  not  a  little  formidable  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign. 

The  frequent  changes  and  alterations  in  public  pro- 
ceedings, the  multiplicity  of  schemes  introduced  upon 
one  another,  with  the  variety  of  g^hort-lived  favourites, 
that  prevailed  in  their  several  turns  under  the  go- 
remment  of  her  successors,  have,  by  degrees,  broken 
us  into  those  unhappy  distinctions  and  parties,  which 
have  given  so  much  uneasiness  to  our  kings,  and  so 
often  endangered  the  safety  of  their  people. 

I  question  not  but  every  impartial  reader  hath  been 
beforehand  with  me,  in  considering,  on  this  occasion, 
the  happiness  of  our  country  under  the  government  of 
his  present  majesty;  who  is  so  deservedly  famous  for 
an  iniBexible  adherence  to  those  counsels  which  have  a 
visible  tendency  to  the  public  good,  and  to  those  per- 
«6ns  who  heartily  concur  with  him  in  promoting  these 
his  generous  designs. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  be  dreaded  by  his 
enemieb,  and  served  with  courage  and  zeal  by  his 
friends;  and  will  either  instruct  us,  by  his  example,  to 
fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politics,  or,  by  his  conduct, 
hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  prejudice. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  temper  of  mind  more 
unmanly  in  a  private  person,  nor  more  pernicioirs  to 
the  public  in  a  member  of  the  community,  thaft  that 
changeableness  with  which  we  are  too  justly  branded 
by  all  our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  soend 
part  of  the  nation  will  give  no  farther  occiasion  for  this 
reproach,  but  continue  steady  to  that  happy  establish- 
ment which  has  now  taken  place  among  us.  And  as 
obstinacy  in  prejudices,  which  are  detrimental  to  our 
country,  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  that  virtWHis  re- 
solution and  firmness  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to 
0W  preservation,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  cnemi« 
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to  our  constHutioQ  would  so  far  indulge  themselves 
in  this  national  humour^  as  to  come  into  one  change 
more,  by  falling  in  with  that  plan  of  government  which 
at  present  they  think  fit  to  oppose.  At  least,  we  may 
expect  they  will  be  so  wise  as  to  show  a  le^al  obedi^ 
ence  to  the  best  of  kings,  who  profess  the  du^  of  pas* 
aive  obedience  to  the  worst 


Na  2^.     ^lONDAY,  MARCH  19. 

6clUi  viri  pacemque  gerMMy  <pui»  hdla  gercnda,  Viftfs: 

Wu£N  the  Athenians  had  long  contended  against 
the  power  of  Philip,  he  demanded  of  them  to  give  up 
their  orators,  as  well  knowing  their  opposition  would 
be  soon  at  an  end,  if  it  were  not  irritated^  from  titoc 
to  time,  by  these  tongue-warriors.  I  have  endavoured^ 
for  the  same  reason,  to  gain  our  female  adversaries^ 
and,,  by  that  mean%  to  disarm  the  party  of  its  princi^ 
pal  strength.  Let  them  give  us  up  their  women>  and 
we  know  by  experience  how  inconsidereable  a  resist^ 
ance  we  are  to  expect  from  their  men. 

This  sharp  political  humour  has  but  lately  prevailed 
in  so  great  a  measure^  as  it  now  does,  among  the 
beautiful  part  of  our  species.  They  used  to  employ 
themselves  wholly  in  the  scenes  of  a  domestic  life^ 
«nd,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  h^^iise  in  ^or* 
der,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating  the 
eommonwealth.  The  eye*  of  the  mi^tresS' was  wont  to 
make  her  pewter  shine,  and  to  inspect  every  part  of  her 
tkousehold  fturniture  as  much  as  her  looking-glass,  fiu^ 
at  present,  our  discontented  matrons  are  so  convetsatcit 
in  matters  of  state^  that  they  whoUy  ne^ct  their  pri- 
vate affairs:  for  we  may  always  obaetvc^  that  a  gQa-*" 
sip  in  politics  is  a  sbtttera  in  her  family;.  It  is,  indeed^ 
a  melancholy  thing  to  see  tbe  disorden^of  a  kouaaboki 
iiMt  i»  unda:  tbe  eonchid  «f  an  an^  ai]ateawoiim% 
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whD  lays  but  all  her  thoughts  upon  the  public,  and  is 
only  attentive  to  find  out  miscarriages  in  the  ministry. 
Several  women  of  this  turn  are  so  earnest  in  contend- 
ing for  hereditary  rights  that  they  wholly  neglect  the 
education  of  their  own  sons  and  heirs;  and  are  so 
taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the  church,  that  they  can- 
not find  time  to  teach  their  children  their  catechism. 
A  lady  who  thus  intrudes  into  the  province  of  the  men, 
was  so  astonishing  a  character  among  the  old  Romans, 
that,  when  Amsesia  presented  herself  to  speak  before 
the  senate,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy,  and  soon 
isent  messengers  to  enquire  of  the  oracle,  what  it  might 
portend  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
British  (Jause,  should  our  pretty  loyalists  profess  an  in- 
difference in  state  affairs,  while  their  disaffected  sisters 
are  thus  industrious  to  the  prejudice  of  their  country; 
and  accordingly  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  our 
she-associates  are  not  idle  upon  this  occasion.  It  is 
owing  to  the  good  principles  of  these  his  majesty's  fair 
and  faithful  subjects,  that  our  country-women  appear 
no  less  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  male  world,  than 
they  have  done  in  former  ages.  For  where  a  great 
number  of  flowers  grow,  the  ground,  at  a  distance, 
seems  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  we  must  walk 
into  it,  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds 
that  spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours. 
Our  great  concern  is,  to  find  deformity  can  arise  among 
so  many  qharms,  and  that  the  most  lovely  parts  of  the 
creation  can  make  themselves  the  most  disagreeable. 
But  it  is  an  observation  of  the  philosophers,  that  the 
best  things  may  be  corrupted  into  the  worst;  and  the 
ancients  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  furies  and 
the  graces  were  of  the  same  sex. 

As  I  should  do  the  nation  and  themselves  good  ser- 
vice, if  I  could  draw  the  ladies,  who  still  hold  out 
against  his  majesty,  into  the  interest  of  our  present  es*- 
tablishment,  I  shall  propose  to  their  serious  consid^a^o 
tiojiy  the  several  inconveniences  which  those  among 
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them  undergo,  who  have  not  yet  surrendered  to  the 
government 

They  should  first  reflect  on  the  great  sufferings  and 
persecutions  to  which  they  expose  themselves  by  the 
obstinacy  of  their  behaviour.  They  lose  their  elec- 
tions in  every  club  where  they  are  set  up  for  toasts. 
They  are  obliged  by  their  principles  to  stick  a  patch 
on  the  most  unbecoming  side  of  their  foreheads.  They 
forego  the  advantage  of  birth-day  suits.  They  are  in- 
sulted by  the  loyalty  of  claps  and  hisses  every  time 
they  appear  at  a  play.  They  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  army,  and  are  never  the  better  for  all  the  young 
fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathers.  They  are  forced 
to  live  in  the  country  and  feed  their  chickens ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  might  show  themselves  at  court, 
and  appear  in  brocade,  if  they  behaved  themselves 
well  In  short,  what  must  go  to  the  heart  of  every  fine 
woman,  they  throw  themselves  quite  qut  of  the  fashion. 

The  above-mentioned  motive  must  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  gay  part  of  the  sex;  and  as  for  those 
who  are  actuated  by  more  sublime  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, they  should  consider,  that  they  cannot  sigi 
nalise  themselves  as  malecon tents,  without  breaking 
through  all  the  amiable  instincts  and  softer  virtiies, 
which  are  peculiarly  ornamental  to  womankind.  Their 
timorous,  gentle,  modest  behaviour;  their  affability, 
meekness,  good  breeding,  and  matny  other  beautiful 
dispositions  of  mind,  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  blind  and 
furious  zeal  for  they  do  not  know  what  A  man  is 
startled  when  he  sees  a  pretty  bosom  heaving  with  such 
party  rage,  as  is  disagreeable  even  in  that  sex  which  is 
of  a  more  coarse  and  rugged  make.  And  yet  such  ia 
our  misfortune,  that  we  sometimes  see  a  pair  of  stays 
ready  to  burst  with  sedition  *  and  hear  the  most  mas- 
culine passions  expressed  in  the  sweetest  voices.  I 
have  lately  been  told  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  pretty 
much  famed  for  this  virility  of  behaviour  in  party  dis- 
putes, who,  upon  venting  her  notions  very  freely  in  a 
strange  place,  was  carried  before  an  honest  justice  of 
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the  peace.  This  prudent  magistrate,  observing  her  to 
be  a  large  black  woman,  and  iSnding  by  her  dtscourse 
that  she  was  no  better  than  a  rebel  in  a  riding  hood, 
began  to  suspect  her  for  my  Lord  Nithisdale;  till  a 
stranger  came  to  her  rescue,  who  assured  hirti,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  her  husband. 

In  the  next  place,  our  British  ladies  may  consider, 
that,  by  interesting  themselves  so  zealously  in  the  afFair$ 
of  the  public,  they  are  engaged,  without  any  necessity, 
in  the  crimes  which  are  often  committed  even  by  the 
best  of  parties,  and  which  they  are  naturally  exempted 
from  by  the  privilege  of  their  sex.  The  worst  cha- 
racter a  female  could  formerly  arrive  at,  was,  of  being 
an  ill  woman;  but  by  their  present  conduct,  she  may 
likewise  deserve  the  character  of  an  ill  subject  They 
come  in  for  their  share  of  political  guilt,  and  have 
found  a  way  to  make  themselves  much  greater  crimi* 
nals  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  these  motives,  when  they 
ttre  assisted  by  their  own  reflections,  will  incline  the 
fair  ones,  of  the  adverse  party,  to  come  over  to  the 
national  interest,  in  which  their  own  is  so  highly  con-* 
eerned,;  especially,  if  they  consider,  that  by  these  su- 
perfluous employments,  which  they  take  upon  them  as 
partisans,  they  do  not  pnly  dip  themselves  in  an  un- 
necessary guilt,  but  are  obnoxious  to  a  grief  and  an-^ 
guish  of  mind,  which  doth  not  properly  fall  within 
their  lot  And  here  I  would  advise  every  ont  of  these 
exasperated  ladies,  who  indulge  that  opprobrious 
eloquence  which  is  so  much  in  fashion,  to  reflect  on 
Esop's  fable  of  the  viper.  *This  little  animal,*  sayd 
the  old  moralist,  *  chancing  to  meet  with  a  file,  began 
to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  till  the  blood  came ;  which 

fave  her  a  very  silly  satisfaction,   as  imagining  th6 
lood  came  from  the  file,  notwithstanding  all  the  smart 
m»  in  her  own  tongii^e. 
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No.  37.     FRIDAY,  MARCH  23. 


-Z>/i  visa  secundent,  Luc. 


XT  is  an  old  observation^  that  a  time  of  peace  is  al^ 
ways  a  time  of  prodigies;  for,  as  our  news-writers  must 
adorn  their  papers  with  that  which  the  critics  call  the 
marvellou^^  they  are  forced,  in  a  dead  calm  of  af- 
fairs, to  ransack  every  element  for  proper  amusements, 
and  either  to  astonish  their  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  strange  and  wonderfiil  sight,  or  be  content  to 
lose  their  custom.  The  sea  is  generally  filled  with 
monsters,  when  there  are  no  fleets  upon  it,  mount 
JEtna  immediately  began  to  rage  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  rebellion :  and  woe  to  the  people  of  Catanea, 
if  the  peace  continues;  for  they  are  sure  to  be  shaken 
every  week  with  earthquakes,  till  they  are  relieved  by 
the  siege  of  some  other  great  town  in  Europe,  The 
air  has  likewise  contributed  its  quota  of  prodigies. 
We  had  a  blazing  star  by  the  last  mail  from  Genoa ; 
and,  in  the  present  dearth  of  battles,  have  been  very 
opportunely  entertained,  by  persons  of  undoubted 
ci^dit,  with  a  civil  war  in  the  clouds,  where  our  sharp- 
lighted  malecontents  discovered  many  objects  invisible 
to  an  eye  that  is  dimmed  by  Whig  principles. 

I  question  not  but  this  paper  will  fall  in  with  the 
present  humour,  since  it  contains  a  very  remarkable 
vision  of  a  Highland  seer,  who  is  famous  among  the  < 
mountains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Second-sighted 
Sawney.  Had  he  been  able  to  write,  we  might  pro^ 
bably  have  seen  this  vision  sooner  in  print;  for  it  hap- 
pened to  him  very  early  in  the  late  hard  winter;  and 
is  transmitted  to  me  by  a  student  at  Glasgow,  who 
took  the  whole  relation  from  him,  and  stuck  close  to 

the  facts,  though  be  has  delivered  them  in  his  own  style. 

« 

**  Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  v*ry 
much  renowned  for  their  skill  in  prognostics.     Most 
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of  his  ancestors  were  second-sighted,  and  his  mother 
but  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  for  a  witch.  As  he 
was  going  out  one  morning  very  early  to  steal  a  sheep, 
he  was  seized  on  the  sudden  with  a  fit  of  second-sight. 
The  face  of  the  whole  country  about  him  was  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  presented  him  with  a 
wide  prospect  of  new  scenes  and  objects,  which  he  had 
never  seen  till  that  day. 

"  He  discovered,  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  a  large 
fabric,  which  cast  such  a  glistering  light  about  it,  that 
it  looked  like  a  huge  rock  of  diamond.  Upon  the  top 
of  it  was  planted  a  standard,  streaming  in  a  strong 
northern  wind,  and  embroidered  with  a  mixture  of 
thistles  and  flower-de-luces.  As  he  was  amusing  him- 
self with  this  strange  sight,  he  heard  a  bagpipe  at'some 
distance  behind  him,  and,  turning  about,  saw  a  gene* 
ral,  who  seemed  very  much  animated  with  the  sound 
of  it,  marching  towards  him  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army.  He  learnt,  upon  enquiry,  that  they  were 
making  a  procession  to  the  structure  which  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  which  he  found  was  the  Temple  of  Re- 
bellion. He  immediately  struck  in  with  them ;  but 
described  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  he  shivered  every  joint  all  the  while  he  spoke 
of  it  They  were  forced  to  clamber  oyer  so  many 
rocks,  and  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  so  many  preci- 
pices, that  they  were  very  often  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  Sawney  declared,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
walked  in  fear  of  his  neck  every  step  he  took.  Upon 
their  coming  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the, temple,  they 
passed  through  a  very  thick  grove,  consecrated  to  a 
deity  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Treason.  They 
here  dispersed  themselves  into  abundance  of  laby- 
rinths a,nd  covered  walks,  which  led  to  the  temple. 
The  path  was  so  very  slippery,  the  shade  so  exceeding 
gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of  echoes,  that 
they  were  forced  to  march  w  ith  the  greatest  wariness, 
circumspection,  and  silence.  They,  at  length,  ar- 
rived at  .the  great  gate,  which  was  the  principal  avenue 
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to  that  magtiificent  fabric.  Sawney  stood  some  time 
at  the  entrance  to  observe  the  splendor  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  was  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  statues,  which  were  planted  up  and  down 
in  a  Spacious  court  that  lay  before  it;  but,  upon  ex- 
amining it  more  nicely,  he  found  the  Whole  fabric, 
which  made  such  a  glittering  appearance,  and  seemed 
impregnable,  was  composed  of  ice,  and  that  the  seve- 
ral statues,  which  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  made  of 
the  whitest  marble,  were  nothing  else  but  so  many 
figures  in  snow*  The  front  of  the  temple  was  very  cu- 
riously adorned  with  stars  and  garters,  ducal  coronets, 
generals-  staffs,  and  many  other  emblems  of  honour 
wrought  in  the  most  beautiful  frost  work.  After  having 
stood  at  gaze  some  time  before  this  great  gate,  he  dis- 
covered on  it  an  inscription,  signifying  it  to  be  the 
gate  ofperjuri^.  There  was  erected  near  it  a  great  co- 
lossus in  snow,  that  had  two  faces,  and  was  dressed 
like  a  Jesuit,  with  one  of  its  hands  upon  a  book,  and 
the  other  grasping  a  dagger.  Upon  entering  into  the 
court,  he  took  a  particular  survey  of  several  of  the 
figures.  There  was  Sedition  with  a  trumpet  in  her 
hand,  and  Rapine  in  the  garb  of  a  Highlander.  Am- 
bition, Envy,  Disgrace,  Poverty,  and  Disappointment, 
were  all  of  them  represented  under  their  proper  em- 
blems. Among  other  statues^  he  observed  that  of  Ru- 
mour whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the  re- 
f^resentative  of  Credulity;  and  Faction,  embracing 
with  her  hundred  arms,  an  old-fashioned  figure  in  a 
steeple-crowned  hat,  that  was  designed  to  express  a 
cunning  old  gipsey,  called  Passive  Obedience.  Zeal 
too  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a  bandage  over 
her  eyes,  though  one  would  not  have  expected  to  have 
seen  her  represented  in  snow.  But  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  this  court  yard,  was  a  huge  tree  that 
grew  up  before  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  was  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  Virgil  tells  us  flourish- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions ;  for  it  bore 
nothing  but  dreams,  which  hung  in  clusters  under  every 
Vol.  IV.  Y 
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leaf  of  it.  The  travellers  refreshed  themselves  in  the 
shade  of  this  tree,  before  they  entered  the  Temple  of 
Rebellion,  and  after  their  frights  and  fatigues,  received 
great  comfort  in  the  fruit  which  fell  from  it.  At  length 
the  gates  of  the  temple  flew  open,  and  the  crowd  rushed 
into  it.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol,  with  a 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  left. 
The  fore  part  of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed 
with  a  triumph,  while  the  back  part,  that  lay  more  out 
of  sight,  was  filled  with  gibbets  and  axes.  This  dread- 
ful idol  is  worshipped,  like  several  of  old,  with  human 
sacrifices,  and  his  votaries  were  consulting  among 
themselves,  how  to  gratify  him  with  hecatombs;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  they  were  surprised  with  the  alarm  of  a 
great  light,  which  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  made  its  progress  directly  towards  them.r 
This,  light  appeared  as  a  great  mass  of  flame,  or  rather 
glory,  like  that  of  the  sun  in  its  strength.  There  were 
three  figures  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  were  known  by 
their  several  hieroglyphics,  to  be  Religion,  Loyalty, 
and  V.alour.  The  last  had  a  graceful  air,  a  blooming 
countenance,  and  a  star  upon  his  breast^  which  shot 
forth  several  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.  The 
glory  which  encompassed  them,  covered  the  place,  and 
darted  its  rays  with  so  much  strength,  that  the  whole 
fiibric,  and  all  its  ornaments,  began  tQ  melt.  The  se-< 
veral  emblems  of  honour,  which  were  tvrought  on  the 
front  in  the  britde  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled 
away  under  the  first  injpf  essions  of  the  heat.  In  short, 
the  thaw  was  so  violent,  that  the  temple  and  statuea 
ran  off  in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  the  whole  winter--^ 
piece  was  dissolved.  The  covered  walks  were; laid* 
open  by  the  light  which  shone  through  every  part  of 
them,  and  the  dream-tree  withered  like  the  famous^ 
gourd  that  was  smitten  by  the  noon-day  sun.  As. for 
the  votaries,  they  left  the  place  with  the  greatest  pre* 
cipitation,  and  dispersed  themselves  by  flight  into  ar 
thousand  different  paths  among  the  mountains."         i 
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No.  28.    MONDAY,  MARCH  25. 


-Incendia  lumen 


Prcebebant,  aliquisquemalofuit  usus  in  illo.        Ovid.  Mbt. 

feiR  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  dedication  before  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  the  Seventh,,  observes,  that  peaceable  - 
times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  though  not  so  proper  to 
furnish  materials  for  a  writer:  as  hilly  countries  afford 
the  most  entertaining  prospects,  though  a  man  would 
chuse  to  travel  througjfi  a  plain  one.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  times,  which  are  full  of  disorders  and  tu- 
mults, are  likewise  the  fullest  of  instruction.  History, 
indeed,  furnishes  us  with  very  distinct  accounts  of  fac- 
tions, conspiracies,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions,  with  the 
fatal  consequences  that  attend  them :  but  they  do  not 
make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  our  minds, 
as  events  of  the  same  nature,  to  which  we  have  our- 
selves been  witnesses,  and  in  which  we,  or  our  friends 
and  acquaintance,  have  been  sufferers.  As  adversity 
makes  a  man  wise  in  his  private  affairs,  civil  calami- 
ties givt  him  prudence  and  circumspection  in  his  pub- 
lic conduct. 

The  miseries  of  the  civil  war  under  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  consequences  which  ensued 
upon  them,  did,  for  many  years,  deter  the  inhabitants  of 
our  island  from  the  thoughts  of  engaging  anew  in  such 
desperate  undertakings;  and  convinced  them,  by  fatal 
experience,  that  nothing  could  be  so  pernicious  to  the 
English,  and  so  opposite  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
as  the  subversion  of  monarchy.  In  the  like  manner 
we  may  hope  that  the  great  expences  brought  upon  the 
nation  by  the  present  rebellion ;  the  sufferings  of  in- 
nocent people,  who  have  lived  in  that  place,  which 
was  the  scene  of  it;  with  that  dreadful  prospect  of 
ruin  and  confusion  which  must  have  followed  its  suc- 
cess; will  secure  us  from  the  like  attempts  for  the  fur 
ture,  and  fix  his  majesty  upon  the  throne  of  Great 
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Britain;  especially  when  those  who  are  prompted  to 
such  wicked  practices  reflect  upon  the  punishments  to 
which  the  criminals  have  exposed  themselves,  and  the 
miseries  in  which  they  have  involved  their  relations, 
friends,  and  families. 

It  will  be  likewise  worth  their  while  to  consider^ 
how  such  tumults  and  riots,  as  have  been  encoriragea 
by  many,  who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  propose  to  Aem- 
selves  such  fatal  consequences,  lead  to  a  civil  war:  and 
how  naturally  that  seditious  kind  of  conversation,  which 
many  seem  to  think  consistent  with  their  religion  and 
morality,  ends  in  an  open  rebellion.  I  question  not 
but  the  more  virtuous  and  considerate  parts  of  our 
pialecontcnts  are  now  stung  with  a  very  just  remorse, 
for  this  their  manner  of  proceeding,  which  has  so  vi- 
sibly tended  to  the  destruction  of  their  friends,  and  the 
sufferings  of  their  country.  This  may,  at  the  same 
time,  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  boldest  and 
bravest  among  the  disaffected,  not  to  build  any  hopes 
upon  the  talkative  zealots  of  their  party;  who  have 
shown,  by  their  whole  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  are 
equally  filled  with  treason  and  cowardice.  An  army 
of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a  strength  to  a  cause, 
9-8  this  confederacy  of  tongue-warriors;  who,  like  those 
military  musicians,  content  themselves  with  animating 
their  friends  to  battle,  and  run  out  of  the  engagement 
upon  the  first  onset 

But  one  of  the  most  useful  maxims  we  can  learn 
from  the  present  rebellion,  is,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  and  insignificant,  than  the  scum  of 
a  people,  when  they  are  instigated  against  a  king,  who 
is  supported  by  tlie  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
A  mob  may  pull  down  a  meeting-house,  but  will  never 
be  able  to  overturn  a  governnient,  which  has  a  coura- 
geous and  wise  prince  at  the  head  of  it,  and  one  who 
is  zealously  assisted  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  best  know  the  value  of  him.  The  authority  of 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that,  of  our  sovereign,  is  ngt  to.be  cohtroulcd 
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by  a  tumultuary  rabble.  It  is  big  with  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, can  fortify  itself  with  what  laws  it  shall  judge 
proper  for  its  own  defence,  can  command  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  security  of  the  people,  and  en- 
gage the  whole  Protestant  interest  of  Europe  in  so 
good  and  just  a  cause.  A  disorderly  multitude,  con- 
tending with  the  body  of  the  legislature,  is  like  a  man 
in  a  fit  under  the  conduct  of  one  in  the  fulness  of  his 
health  and  strength.  Such  a  one  is  sure  to  be  over- 
ruled in  a  little  time,  though  he  deals  about  bis  blows, 
and  exerts  himself  in  the  most  furious  convulsions, 
while  the  distemper  is  upon  him. 

We  may  farther  learn,  from  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent rebellion,  who,  among  the  foreign  states  in  our 
neighbourhood,  are  the  true  and  natural  friends  of 
Great  Britain,  if  we  observe  which  of  them  gave  us 
their  assistance  in  reducing  our  country  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  which  of  them  used  their 
endeavours  to  heighten  our  confusions,  and  plunge  us 
into  all  the  evils  of  a  civil  war.  I  shall  only  take  no- 
tice, under  this  head,  that,  in  former  ages,  it  was  the 
constant  policy  of  France  to  raise  and  cherish  intes- 
tine feuds  and  discords  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain, 
that  we  might  either  fall  a  prey  into  their  hands,  or  that 
they  might  prosecute  their  designs  upon  the  continent 
with  less  interruption.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
nature  occur  in  history.  The  most  remarkable  one 
was  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First. 
Though  that  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
France,  and  was  personally  beloved  and  esteemed  in 
the  French  court,  it  is  well  known  that  they  abetted 
both  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and  always  furnished 
supplies  to  the  weaker  side,  lest  there  should  be  an  end 
put  to  those  fatal  divisions. 

We  might  also  observe  that  this  rebellion  has  been 
a  means  of  discovering  to  his  majesty,  how  much  he 
may  depend  upon  the  professions  and  principles  of  the 
several  parties  among  his  own  subjects;  who  are  those 
persons  th^t  h^ve  espoused  his  interests  with  zeal  or 
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indifference;  and  who  among  them  are  influenced  to 
their  allegiance  by  places,  duty,  or  affection.  But  as 
these,  and  several  other  considerations,  are  obvious  to 
the  thoughts  of  every  reader,  I  shall  conclude,  with 
observing  how  naturally  many  *of  those,  who  distin* 
guish  themselves  liy  the  name  of  the  High  Church, 
unite  themselves  to  the  cause  of  popeiy;  since  it  is 
manifest  that  all  the  Protestants  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion, were  such  as  gloried  in  this  distinction. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge  all  who  have 
ranged  themselves  under  this  new  denomination,  as  if 
they  had  done  it  with  a  design  to  favour  the  interests 
of  popery.  But  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them,  who 
at  their  first  setting  out,  were  rfiost  averse  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  have,  by  the  cunning  of 
our  adversaries,  been  inspired  with  such  an  unreason- 
able aversion  to  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  taught 
to  think  so  favourably  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, (not  to  mention  the  endeavours  that  have  been 
used  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  two  churches, 
which  are  in  themselves  as  opposite  as  light  and  dark*- 
ness)  that  they  have  been  drawn  over  insensibly  into 
its  interests.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many 
of  these  deluded  zealots  have  been  engaged  in  a  cause, 
which  they  at  first  abhorred,  and  have  wished  or  acted 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  that  might  have  ended 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this 
kingdom,  and  in  all  Europe.  In  short,  they  are  like 
the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smitten  with  blindness,  and 
unknowingly  led  out  of  their  way  into  the  capital  of 
their  enemy's  country;  insomuch  that  the  text  tells  us, 
•  When  they  opened  their  eyes,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  Samaria.' 
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Dis  te  minorem  quod  gerzs,  imperas. 
Nine  omne  princlpium^  hue  refer  exitian* 
Dii  midta  neglecti  dedenmi 

HesperitR  nulla  luctuosa.  HoR. 

J.  HIS  being  a  day  in  Which  the  thoughts  of  our  coun- 
trymen are,  or  ought  to  be,  employed  on  serious  sub- 
jects, I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  that  disposition 
of  mind  in  my  reader^,  to  recommend  to  them  the 
practice  of  those  religious  and  moral  virtues,  without 
which  all  policy  is  vain,  and  the  best  cause  deprived 
of  its  greatest  ornament  and  support. 
.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  agc^ 
teaches  us,  that  no  government  can  flourish  which  doth 
not  encourage  and  propagate  religion  and  morality 
among  all  its  particular  members.  It  wjBis  an  observa- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  empire  had  not 
more  increased  by  the  strength  of  their  arms^  than  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  manners :  and  Cicero,  who  seems 
to  have  been  better  versed  than  any  of  them,  both  in 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  politics,  makes  it  a  doubt 
whether  it  were  possible  for  a  community  to  exist  that 
had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Justice,  temperance,  humility,  and  almost  every 
other  moral  virtue,  do  not  only  derive  the  blessings  of 
Providence  upon  those  who  exercise  them,  but  are  the 
natural  means  for  acquiring  the  public  prosperity. 
Besides,  religious  motives  and  instincts  are  so  busy  in 
the  heart  of  every  reasonable  creature,  that  a  man, 
who  would  hope  to  govern  a  society  without  any  re- 
gard to  these  principles,  is  as  much  to  be  contemned 
for  his  folly,  as  to  be  detested  for  his  impiety. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  world  is  never  sunk  in- 
to such  a  state  of  degeneracy,  but  they  pay  a  natural 
veneration  to  men  of  virtue;  and  rejoice  to  see  them- 
selves conducted  by  those,  who  act  under  the  awe  of  a 
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Supreme  Being,  9ifid  who  think  themselves  ^countable, 
for  all  their  proceedings,  to  the  great  Judge  and  Su- 
perintendent of  human  affairs. 

Those  of  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  sensible  of  the 
happiness  they  enjoy  tn  his  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  are  obliged,  by  all  the  dyties  of  gratitude,  to 
adore  that  Providence  which  h^  sp  signally  interposed 
in  Qur  behalf,  by  clearing  a  way  to  the  Protestailt  sqc-, 
ce$sion  through  such  difficulties  as  seemed  insuperable; 
by  detecting  the  conspiracies  which  have  been  formed 
against  it ;  and,  by  many  wonderful  events,  weakening 
the  bands,  and  baffling  the  attempts,  of  all  his  majesty's 
enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  party,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal 
for  the  present  establisment,  should  be  careful,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  discover,  in  their  whole  conduct, 
such  a  reverence  for  religion,  as  may  show  how  ground- 
less that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upon  them  by  their 
enemies,  of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship. 
While  others  engross  to  themselves  the  name  of  the 
churchy  and,  in  a  manner,  excommunicate  the  best 
part  of  their  fellow  subjects;  let  us  show  ourselves  the 
genuine  sons  of  it,  by  practising  the  doctrines  which 
it  teaches.  The  advantage  will  be  visibly  on  our  side, 
if  we  stick  to  its  essentials;  while  they  triumph  in  that 
empty  denomination  which  they  bestow  upon  them- 
selves. Too  many  of  them  are  already  dipped  in  the 
giiilt  of  perjury  and  sedition;  and  as  we  remain  un- 
blemished in  t^ese  particulars,  let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
cel them  in  all  the  other  parts  of  religion,  and  we  shall 
quickly  find,  that  a  regular  morality  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, more  popular,  as  well  as  more  meritorious,  than 
an  intemperate  zeal 

We  have  likewise,  in  the  present  times  of  confusion 
and  disorder,  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  abhor- 
rence of  several  principles  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  us  by  the  mt^lice  of  our  enemies.  A  disaffection  to 
kings  and  kingly  government,  with  a  proneness  to  re- 
bellion, have  been  often  very  unjustly  charged  on  that 
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party  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Whigs.  Our  steady 
and  continued  adherence  to  his  majesty  and  the  pre- 
sent happy  settlement,  will  the  most  effectually  confute 
this  calumny.  Our,  adversaries,  who  know  very  well 
how  odious  commonwealth  principles  are  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  have  inverted  the  very  sense  of  words  and 
things,  rather  than  not  continue  to  brand  us  with  this 
imaginary  guilt:  for  with  some  of  these  men,  at  pre- 
sent, loyalty  to  our  king  is  republicanism,  ahd  rebel- 
lion passive  obedience. 

It  has  been  an  old  objection  to  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  that  several  of  their  leaders,  who  have  been 
zealous  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  government 
have  not  behaved  themselves  better  than  the  Tories  in 
domestic  scenes  of  life;  but,  at  the  same  time,  have* 
been  public  patriots  and  private  oppressor!.  This  ob- 
jection, were  it  true,  has  no  weight  in  it,  since  the 
misbehaviour  of  particular  persons  does  not  at  all  af- 
feet  their  cause,  and  since  a  man  may  act  laudably,  is 
some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others.  However, 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  men  would  not  give  occa- 
sion even  to  such  invectives;  but,  at  the  same  tim^ 
tthey  consult  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  that  they 
would  promote  it  to  their  utmost  in  all  their  private 
dealings  among  those  who  lie  more  immediately  within 
their  influence.  In  the  mean  while  I  must  observe, 
that  this  reproach,  which  may  be  often  met  with  both 
in  print  and  conversation,  tends,  in  reality,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Whigs,  as  it  supposes  that  a  greater  regard 
to  justice  and  humanity  is  to  be  expected  from  them, 
than  from  those  of  the  opposite  party:  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  cannot  better  recommend  our  principles,  than 
by  such  actions  as  are  their  natural  and  genuine  fruits. 

Were  we  thus  careful  to  guard  ourselves,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  against  these  groundless  imputations  of 
our  enemies,  and  to  rise  above  them  as  much  in  our 
morality  as  in  our  politics,  our  cause  would  be  always 
as  flourishing  as  it  is  just.  It  is  certain,  that  our  no- 
tions have  a  more  natural  tendency  to  such  a  practice. 
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as  w,^  espouse  the  Protestatxt  interest  in  opposition  to 
that  of  popery,  which  is  so  far  from  advancing  mora- 
lity by  its  doctrines,  that  it  has  weakened,  or  entirely 
subverted,  many  of  the  duties  even  of  natural  religion. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  recommending  one  virtue 
more  to  the  friends  of  the  present  establishment,  where-^ 
in  the  Whigs  have  been  remarkably  deficient ;  which 
is  a  general  unanimity  and  concurrence  in  the  pursuit 
of  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  their  country.  As  it  is  a  laudable  freedom  of  thought 
which  unshackles  their  minds  from  the  poor  and  nar- 
row prejudices  of  education,  and  opens  their  eyes  to 
a  more  extensive  view  of  the  public  good;  the  same 
freedom  of  thought  disposes  several  of  them  to  the  em- 
bracing of  particular  schemes  and  maxims,  and  to  a 
certain  singularity  of  opinion,  which  proves  highly  pre- 
judicial to  their  cause;  especially  when  they  are  en- 
couraged in  them  by  a  vain  breath  of  popularity,  or  by 
the  artificial  praises  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
opposite  party.  This  temper  of  mind,  though  the  ef- 
fect of  a  noble  principle,  very  often  betrays  their 
friends,  and  brings  into  power  the  most  pernicious  and 
implacable  of  their  enemies.  In  cases  of  this  nature, 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  and  prudent  man,  to  sacri- 
fice a  doubtful  opinion  to  the  concurring  judgment  of 
those  whom  he  believes  to  be  well  intentioned  to  their 
country,  and  who  have  better  opportunities  of  looking 
into  all  its  most  complicated  interests.  An  honest 
party  of  men,  acting  with  unanimity,  are  of  ^infinitely 
greater  consequence  than  the  same  party  aiming  at  the 
same  end  by  different  views :  as  a  large  diamond  is  qf 
a  thousand  times  greater  value  whilst  it  remains  en- 
tire, than  when  it  is  cut  into  a  multitude  of  smaller 
stones,  notwithstanding  they  may  each  of  them  be  very 
curiously  set,  and  are  all  of  the  same  water. 
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'    ■         I,  verbis  virtutan  illude  superbls,         ViRO. 


A.S  I  was  some  years  ago  engaged  in  conversatioil 
with  a  fashionable  French  Abbe,  upon  a  subject  which 
the  people  of  that  kingdom  love  to  start  in  discourse, 
the  comparative  greatness  of  the  two  nations;  he  ask- 
ed me,  *How  many  souls  I  thought  there  might  be  in 
London?'  I  replied,  being  willing  to  do  my  country 
all  the  honour  I  fairly  could,  that  there  were  several 
who  computed  them  at  near  a  million :  but  not  finding 
that  surprise  I  expected  in  bis  countenance,  I  returned 
the  question  upon  him,  how  many  he  thought  there 
might  be  in  Paris?  To  which  he  answered,  with  a 
certain  grimace  of  coldness  and  indifference,  ^  About 
ten  or  twelve  millions.' 

It  would,  indeed,  be  incredibte  to  a  man  who  has 
never  been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extrava- 
gant notion  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  tlie  mean 
opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.  There  are 
certainly  (notwithstanding  the  visible  decay  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  which  has  appeared  among  them  of  late 
years)  many  particular  persons  in  that  country,^  who 
are  eminent  in  the  highest  degree  for  their  good  sense, 
as  well  as  for  their  knowledge  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences.  But  1  believe  every  one,  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  will  allow,  that  the  people,  in  general  fall 
far  short  of  those,  who  border  upon  them,  in  strength 
and  solidity  of  understanding.  One  would,  therefore, 
no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most  shallow  nation  of  Eu- 
rope the  most  vain,  than  to  find  the  most  empty  fel- 
lows, in  every  distinct  nation,  more  conceited  and  cen- 
sorious than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Prejudice 
and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexperience 
of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  As  it  re- 
quires but  very  small  abilities  to  discover  the  imper- 
fections of  another,  we  find  that  none  are  more  apt  to 
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turn  their  neighbours  into  ridicule,  than  those  who  are 
the  most  ridiculous  in  their  own  private  conduct 

Those  among  the  French,  who  have  seen  nothing 
but  their  own  country,  can  scarce  bring  themselves  to 
believe,  that  a  nation,  which  lies  never  so  little  north 
of  them,  is  not  full  of  Goths  and  Vandals.  Nay,  those 
among  them,  who  travel  into  foreign  parts^  are  so  pre* 
judiced  in  favour  of  their  own  imaginary  politeness, 
that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  barbarous 
in  proportion  as  it  deviates  from  what  they  find  at 
home.  No  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  of  France, 
being  in  conversation  with  our  king  of  glorious  me* 
mory,  and  willing  to  encourage  his  majesty,  told  him^ 
that  he  talked  like  a  Frenchman.  The  kipg  smiled  at 
the  encomium  which  was  given  him,  and  only  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  do/  An  eminent  writer  of  the 
last  age  was  so  offended  at  this  kind  of  insolence, 
which  showed  itself  very  plentifully  in  one  of  their 
travellers,  who  gave  an  account  of  England,  that  he 
vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country,  in  a  book  full  of 
just  satire  and  ingenuity.  I  n^ed  not  acquaint  my 
reader,  that  I  mean  Bishop  Sprat's  answer  to  Sorbiere. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning some  profound  remarks  that  I  have  been  lately 
shown  in  a  French  book,  the  author  of  which  lived,  it 
seems,  some  time  in  England.  ^The  English,'  says 
this  curious  traveller,  •  very  mi|cb  delight  in  pudding. 
This  is  the  favourite  dish,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but 
of  the  people  in  general.  Provided  there  be  a  pud- 
ding upon  the  table,  no  matter  what  are  the  other 
dishes;  they  are  sure  to  make  a  feast.  They  think 
themselves  so  happy  when  they  have  a  pudding  before 
them,  that  if  any  one  would  tell  a  friend  he  is  arrived 
in  a  lucky  juncture,  the  ordinary  salutation  is,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  come  in, pudding- time.' 

One  cannot  have  the  heart  to  be  angry  at  this  judi? 
cious  observer,  notwithstanding  he  has  treated  us  like  a 
race  of  Hottentots,  because  he  only  taxes  us  with  our  m* 
prdinate  love  of  puddmg  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
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is  not  so  elegant  a  dish  as  frog  and  sallad.  Everyone 
who  has  been  at  Paris,  knows  that  un  gros  milord 
Anglois  is  a  frequent  jest  upon  the  French  stage ;  as 
if  corpulence  was  a  proper  subject  for  satire,  or  a  man 
of  honour  could  help  his  being  fat,  who  eats  suitable 
to  his  quality. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  invectives  which 
are  to  be  met  with  among  the  French  historians,  and 
even  in  Mezeray  himself,  against  the  manners  of  our 
countrymen.  Their  authors,  in  other  kinds  of  writing 
are  likewise  very  liberal  in  characters  of  the  same  na- 
ture. I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  learned  Mon- 
sieur Patin  in  particular;  who  tells  us  in  so  many 
words,  'That  the  English  are  a  people  whom  he  natu- 
rally abhors:*  and,  in  another  place,  'That  he  looks 
upon  the  English,  among  the  several  nations  of  men,  as 
he  does  upon  wolves  among  the  several  species  of 
beasts.  *  A  British  writer  would  be  very  justly  charged 
with  want  of  politeness,  who,  in  return  to  his  civility, 
should  look  upon  the  French  as  that  part  of  mankind 
which  answers  to  a  species  in  the  brute  creation,  whom 
we  call  in  English  by  the  name  of  monkey. 

If  the  French  load  us  with  these  indignities,  we  may 
observe,  for  our  comfort,  that  they  give  the  rest  of  their 
borderers  no  better  quarter.  If  we  are  a  dull,  heavy, 
phlegmatic  people,  we  are,  it  seems,  no  worse  than  our 
neighbours.  As  an  instance,  I  shall  set  down  at  large 
a  remarkable  passage  in  a  famous  book,  entitled  Chev- 
tseana,  written  many  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Mon- 
sieur Chevreaii;  after  having  advertised  my  reader, 
that  the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia,  who  are  mentioned  in  it,  were  tho 
late  excellent  Princess  Sophia  and  her  sister. 

'  Tilenus  pour  un  Allemand,  parte  et  ecrit  biai  Fran* 
fois^  dit  Scaliger :  Gretzer  a  bien  de  l^espritpour  un  AU 
iemandy  dit  It  Cardinal  du  Perron :  et  le  P.  Bouhours 
met  en  question^  si  un  Allemand  peut-etre  bel  esprit? 
On  ne  doitjuger  ni  bien  ni  mal  d^une  nation  par  un  par^ 
ticulier^  ni  d^un  particulicr  par  sa  nation.    II  ya  des 
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AUemands,  comme  des  Frangois^  qui  n^ont  point  iP es- 
prit :  des  Allemands,  qui  on  sceu  plus  d^Hebreu^  plus 
de  Grec,  que  Scaliger  et  le  Cardinal  du  Perron.  J^ho- 
nore  fort  le  P.  Bouhours,  qui  a  du  merite;  maisfose 
dire^  que  la  France  n^a  point  de  plus  bel  esprit  que  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Hanovre  d^aujourd^hui^  ni  de  per* 
Sonne  plus  solidement  savante  en  philosopkie  que  Vitoit 
Madame  la  Princesse  Elizabeth  de  Boheme,  sa  saur: 
etje  ne  crois  pas  que  Von  refuse  le  mcme  titre  a  beau- 
coup  d'academiciens  d^Allemagne,  dont  les  outrages  me- 
riteroient  bien  d^itre  traduits.  II  y  a  d^autres  prin- 
cesses en  Allemagney  qui  ont  infiniment  de  Pesprit. 
Les  Francois  disent  c^est  un  Allemand,  pour  exprimer 
un  homme  pesant^  brutal:  et  les  AllemandSy  comme 
les  Italiens,  c^est  un  Franfois^  pour  dire  unfou  et  un 
£tourdi.  C^est  aller  trop  loin:,  comme  le  Prince  dc 
Sale  dit  de  Ruyter^  il  est  honnete  homme,  c^est  bien 
dommage  quHl  soit  Chretien.'     Chevraeana,  torn.  I. 

"  Tilenus,  says  Scaliger,  speaks  and  writes  well  for 
a  German.  Gretzer  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  for  a  Ger-^ 
man,  say§  Cardinal  Perron.  And  Father  Bouhours 
makes  it  a  question,  whether  a  German  can  be  a  wit? 
One  ought  not  to  judge  well  or  ill  of  a  nation  from  a 
particular  person,  nor  of  a  particular  person  from  his 
nation.  There  are  Germans,  as  there  are  French, 
who  have  no  wit ;  and  Germans  who  are  better  skill- 
ed in  Greek  and  Hebrew  than  either  Scaliger  or  the 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  1  have  a  great  honour  for  Fa- 
ther Bouhours,  who  is  a  man  of  merit ;  but,  will  be 
bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  in  all  France,  a  person  of 
more  wit  than  the  present  Duchess  of  Hanover;  nor 
more  thoroughly  knowing  in  philosophy,  than  was  the 
late  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  her  sister;  and  I 
believe  none  can  refuse  the  same  title  to  many  acade- 
micians in  Germany,  whose  works  very  well  deserve 
to  be  translated  into  our  tongue.  There  are  other 
princesses  in  Germany,  who  have  also  an  infinite  deal 
of  wit.  The  French  say  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  Ger- 
man, when  they  would  signify  that  h^  is  dull  and  heavy; 
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and  the  Germans,  as  well  ;3ts  the  Italians,  when  they 
would  call  a  man  a  hair-brained  coxcomb,  say,  he  is  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  going  too  far,  and  is  like  the  Go- 
vernor of  Sallee's  saying  of  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral, ^'  He  is  an  honest  man,  'tis  a  great  pity  be  is  a 
Christian." 

Having  already  run  my  paper  out  to  its  usual  length, 
I  have  not  room  for  many  reflections  on  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  it.  The  last  cited  author  has  been  be- 
forehand with  me  in  its  proper  moral.  I  shall  only 
add  to  it,  that  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  dispo^ 
sition  among  the  English  of  late  years,  to  fetch  the 
fashion  from  the  French,  not  only  in  their  dress  and 
behaviour,  but  even  in  thefr  judgments  and  opinions 
of  mankind.  It  would  however  be  reasonable  for  us, 
if  we  concur  with  them  in  their  contempt  of  other 
neighbouring  nations,  that  we  should  likewise  regard 
ourselves  under  the  same  view  in  which  they  are  wont 
to  place  us.  The  representations  they  make  of  us, 
are  as  of  a  nation  the  least  favoured  by  them ;  and,  as 
tjiese  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  aversion  they  havo 
for  us,  are  more  disadvantageous  than  the  pictures 
tliey  have  drawn  of  any  other  people  in  Europe. 


No.  31.     FRIDAY,  APRIL  6: 


Omnes  homines,  P,  C.  qui  de  rebus  dubfis  consultant,  ab  odio,  amicitla, 
' '  ira,  atquc  misaicQi'dia  vacuos  esse  dectt,     Cjesar  apud  Sallust. 

X  HAVE  purposely  avoided,  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  paper,  to  speak  any  thing  concerning  the  treat- 
ment which  is  due  to  such  persons  as  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  rebellion,  because  I  would  not  seem 
to  irritate  justice  against  those  who  are  under  the  pro- 
secution of  the  law,  nor  incense  any  of  my  readeri^ 
against  unhappy  though  guilty  men.  But  when  we 
find  the  proceedings  of  our  government,  in  this  parti- 
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cular,  traduced  and  misrepresented,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  subject  to  set  them  in  their  proper  light 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  *  An  argument  to  prove  the  afFec* 
lions  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  the. best  security 
of  the  government ;  humbly  offered  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  patrons  of  severity,  and  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent juncture  of  affairs.'  Had  the  whole  scope  of  the 
author  been  answerable  to  his  title,  he  would  have 
only  undertaken  to  prove  what  every  man  in  his  wits 
is  already  convinced  of.  But  the  drift  of  the  pamphlet 
is  to  stir  up  our  compassion  towards  the  rebels,  and 
our  indignation  against  the  government.  *  The  author, 
who  knew  that  such  a  desfgn  as  this  Could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  sophistry, 
has  puzzled  and  perplexed  his  cause,  by  throwing  his 
thoughts  together  in  such  a  studied  confusion,  that 
upon  this  account,  if  any,  his  pamphlet  is,  as  the  party 
have  represented  it,  unanswerable. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Bayle  compares  the  answering 
of  an  immethodical  author  to  the  hunting  of  a  duck; 
when  you  have  him  full  in  your  sight,  and  fancy  your- 
self within  reach  of  him,  he  gives  you  the  slip,  and 
becomes  invisible.  His  argument  is  lost  in  such  a 
variety  of  matter,  that  you  must  catch  it  where  you 
can,  as  it  rises  and  disappears  in  the  several  parts  of 
his  discourse. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  could,  doubtless,  have 
ranged  his  thoughts  in  much  better  order,  if  he  had 
pleased :  but  he  knew  very  well,  that  error  is  not  to 
be  advanced  by  perspicuity.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
answer  this  pamphlet,  I  must  reduce  the  substance  of  it 
under  proper  heads;  and  disembroil  the >  thoughts  of 
the  author,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  himself* 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  observe,  tliat  the  terms 
which  the  author  makes  use  of  are  loose,  general,  and 
undefined,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper; 
and,  what  less  becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong 
and  invidious  names  on  every  thing,  to  colour  a  false 
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way  of  arguing.  He  allows  that  *  the  rebek  indispu- 
tably merit  to  be  severely  chastised ;  that  they  deserve 
it  according  to  law ;  and  that  if  they  are  punished, 
they  have  none  to  thank  but  themselves,'  (p.  7. )  How 
can  a  man,  after  such  a  concession,  make  use  some- 
times of  the  word  cruelty^  but  generally  of  reoengCy 
when  he  pleads  against  the  exercise  of  what,  according 
to  his  owii  notion,  is  at  the  most  but  rigid  justice  ?  Or, 
why  are  such  executions,  which,  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  are  legal,  so  often  to  be  called  t?Jo/ewcer  and 
slaughters?  Not  to  mention  the  appellations  given 
to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  for 
clemency,  as  the  blood-thirsty,  the  political  butchers^ 
state  chirurgeonsy  and  the.  like. 

But  I  shall  now  speak  of  that  point,  which  is  the 
great  and  reigning  fallacy  of  the  pamphlet,  and  runs 
more  or  less  through  every  paragraph.  His  whole  ar- 
gument turns  upon  this  single  consideration ;  Whether 
the  king  should  exert  mercy  or  justice  towards  those 
who  have  openly  appeared  in  the  present  rebellibn  ? 
By  mercy  he  means  a  general  pardon,  by  justice  a 
general  punishment:  so  that  he  supposes  no  other 
method  practicable  in  this  juncture,  than  either  the 
forgiving  all,  or  the  executing  all.  Thus  he  puts  the 
question,  *  Whether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  prince  to 
destroy  the  rebels  by  fire,  sword,  or  gibbet?'  (p.  4.) 
And,  speaking  of  the  zealots  for  the  government,  he 
tells  us,  *  They  think  no  remedy  so  good,  as  to  make 
clear  work ;  and  that  they  declare  for  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  all  who  are  its  enemies  in  the  most  minute 
circumstances  :  as  if  amputation  were  the  sole  remedy 
these  political  butchers  could  find  out  for  the  distem- 
pers of  a  state ;  or  that  they  thought  the  only  way  to 
make  the  top  flourish,  were  to  lop  off  the  under 
branches.'  (p.  5.)  He  then  speaks  of  the  coffee-house 
politicians,  and  the  casuists  ih  red  coats;  ^who,'  he 
tells  us,  '  are  for  the  utmost  rigour  that  their  laws  of 
war  or  laws  of  convenience  can  inspire  them  with,' 
(p.  5.)   Again,  *  It  is  represented/  says  he,  '  that  the 
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rebels  desenre  th^  highest  punishment  llie  laws  can 
inilict,'  (p.  70  And  afterwards  tells  us,  '  The  ques- 
ticm  is,  whether  the  government  shall  show  mercy,  or 
take  a  reverend  divine's  advice,  to  slay  man  and  wo- 
man, infant  and  suckling?  (p.  8.)  Thus  again  he  tells 
us,  ^  The  friends  to  severe  counsels  allege,  that  the 
government  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  compassion ; 
and  that  the  law  should  have  its  course,  (p.  9.)  And 
in  another  place  puts  these  words  in  their  mouths, 
^  He  may  still  retain  their  affection,  and  yet  let  the 
laws  have  their  course  in  punishing  the  guilty,'  (p.  18.) 
''He  goes  upon  the  same  supposition  in  the  following 
passages:  *It  is  impracticable  in  so  general  a  corrup- 
tion, to  destroy  all  who  are  infected ;  and  unless  you 
destroy  all^  you  do  nothing  to  the  purpose,'  (p.  10.) 
*  Shall  our  rightful  king  show  himself  less  the  true  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  and  afford  his  pardon  to  none  of 
those  people,  who,  like  King  Lear  to  his  daughters, 
had  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  virtue  as  to  give  him 
all,'  (p.  25.)  I, shall  only  add,  that  the  concluding 
paragraph,  which  is  worked  up  with  so  much  artificial 
horror,  goes  upon  a  supposition  answerabje  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  implies,  that  the 
impeached  lords  were  to  be  executed  without  exception 
or  discrimination. 

Thus  we  see  what  is  tlie  author's  idea  of  that  justice 
against  which  all  his  arguments  are  levelled.  If,  in 
the  next  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of  that  clemen- 
cy which  he  recommends,  we  find  it  to  be  no  less  uni- 
versal and  unrestrained. 

He  declares  for  a  *  general  act  of  indemnity,'  (p.  20.) 
and  tells  us,  *  It  is  the  sense  of  every  dispassionate 
man  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  rebels  may,  and  ought 
to  be  pardoned,'  (p.  19.)  *  One  popular  act,'  says 
he,  *  would  even  yet  retrieve  all,'  (p.  21.)  He  declares 
himself  not  ^  over-fond  of  the  doctrines  of  making  ex- 
amples of  traitors,'  (ibid.)  And  that  *  the  way  to  pre- 
vent things  from  being  brought  to  an  extremity,  is  to 
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deal  mildly  with  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.' 

The  reader  may  now  see  in  how  fallacious  a  manner 
this  writer  has  stated  the  controversy:  he  supposes 
there  are  but  two  methods  of  treating  the  rebels ;  that 
is,  by  cutting  off  every  one  of  them  to  a  man,  or  par* 
doning  every  one  of  them  without  distinction.  Now, 
if  there  be  a  third  method  between  these  two  extremes, 
which  is  on  all  accounts  more  eligible  than  either  of 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  course  of  his  argu* 
mentation  comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  of  the  plain- 
est understanding  will  easily  conclude,  that,  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  in  most  others,  we  ought  to  avoid 
both  extremes ;  that  to  destroy  every  rebel  would  be 
an  excessive  severity,  and  to  forgive  every  one  of  them 
an  unreasonable  weakness.  The  proper  method  of 
proceeding  is,  that  which  the  author  has  purposely 
omitted,  namely,  to  temper  justice  with  mercy;  and, 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  that  aggravate 
or  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  to  restrain  the 
force  of  the  laws^  or  to  let  them  take  their  proper 
course.  Punishments  are  necessary  to  show  there  is 
justice  in  a  government,  and  pardons  to  show  there  is 
mercy;  and  both  together  convince  the  people,  that 
our  constitution,  under  a  good  administration,  does  not  ' 
only  make  a  difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  in- 
nocent, but  even,  among  the  guilty,  between  such  ^ 
are  more  or  less  criminal. 

This  middle  method,  which  has  always  been  practised 
by  wise  and  good  governors,  has  hitherto  been  made 
use  of  by  our  sovereign.  If,  indeed,  a  stranger,  and 
one  who  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  majesty's 
conduct,  should  read  this  pamphlet^  he  would  conclude 
that  every  per-son  engaged  in  the  rebellion  was  to  die 
bi/  the  sword,  tht  halter,  or  the  ax ;  nay,  that  their 
friends  and  abettors  were  involved  in  the  same  fate. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  imagine,  that  of  the 
several  thousands  openly  taken  in  arms,  and  liable  to 
death  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  not  above  forty 
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have  yet  suffered  ?  how  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  troops  have  been 
victorious  in  every  engagement,  more  of  his  friends 
have  lost  their  lives  in  this  rebellion,  than  of  his  trai- 
torous subjects;  though  we  add  to  those  who  have 
died  by  the  hand  of  justice,  those  of  them  who  fell  in 
battle  ?  and  yet  we  find  a  more  popular  compassion 
endeavoured  to  be  raised  for  the  deaths  of  the  guilty, 
who  have  brought  such  calamities  on  their  country, 
than  for  the  innocent  who  perished  in  the  defence  of  it. 
•  This  middle  method  of  proceeding,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  his  majesty,  and  is  wilfully  overlooked  by 
the  author,  best  answers  the  ends  of  government; 
which  is  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the  public  by  rewards 
and  punishments.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  a  governor, 
according  to  the  received  dictates  of  religion :  which 
instructs  us,  '  that  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ; 
but  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well.'  It  is  likewise  in  a  particular 
manner  the  duty  of  a  British  king,  who  obliges  himself 
by  his  coronation  oath  to  execute  justice  in  mercy  ^  that 
is,  to  mix  them  in  his  administration,  and  not  to  exercise 
either  of  them  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other. 

But  if  we  consider  the  arguments  which  this  author 
gives  for  clemency,  from  the  good  effects  it  would 
produce,  we  shall  find,  that  they  hold  true  only  when 
apphed  to  such  a  mercy  as  serves  jather  to  mitigate 
than  exclude  justice.  The  excellence  of  that  unlimit- 
ed clemency,  which  the  author  contends  for,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  following  arguments. 

First,  That  it  endears  a  prince  to  his  people.  This 
he  descants  on  in  several  parts  of  his  book.  ^Cle- 
mency will  endear  his  person  to  the  nation ;  and  then 
they  will  neither  have  the  power  nor  will  lo  disturb 
him,'  (p.  8-)  'Was  there  ever  a  cruel  prince,  that 
was  not  hated  by  his  subjects?'  (p.  24.)  *A  merciful, 
good-natured  disposition  is  of  all  others  the  most  ami- 
able quality,  and  in  princes  always  attended  with  a 
popular  love,'  (p.  18.) 
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It  is  certain,  that  such  a  popular  love  will  always 
rise  towards  a  good  prince,  who  exercises  such  a  hier^ 
cy  as  I  have  before  described,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  good  of  his 
kingdom.    But  if  it  be  thrown  away  at  random,  it  loses 
its  virtue,  lessens  the  esteem  and  authority  of  a  prince, 
and  cannot  long  recommend  him,  even  to  the  weakest 
of  his  subjects,  who  will  find  all  the  eff'ects  of  cruelty 
in  such  an  ill-grounded  compassion.    It  was  a  famous 
saying  of  William  Rufus,  and  is  quoted  to  his  honour 
by  historians :  '  Whosoever  spares  perjured  men,  rob-f 
bers,  plunderers,  and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  men 
of  their  peace  and  quietness,  and  lays,  a  foundation  of 
innumerable  mischiefs  to  the  virtuous  and  innocent'  : 
Another  argument  for  unlimited  clemency,  is,  that 
it  shows  a  courageous  temper :  '  Clemency  is  likewise 
an  argument  of  fearlessness ;  whereas  cruelty  not  only 
betrays  a  weak,  abject,  depraved  spirit,  but  also  is  for 
the  most  part  a  certain  sign  of  cowardice,'  (p.  19.) 
— ^He  had  a  truly  great  soul,  and  such  will  always 
disdain  the  coward's  virtue,  which  is  fear;    and  the 
consequence  of  it,  which  is  revenge,'  (p.  27.)     This 
panegyric  bn  clemency,  when  it  is  governed  by  reason, 
is  likewise  very  right;,  but  it  may  so  happen,  that  the 
putting  ot  laws  in  execution  against  traitors  to  their 
country,  may  be  the  argument  of  fearlessness,  when 
our  governors  are  told  that  they  dare  not  do  it;  and 
such  methods  may  be  made  use  of  to  extort  pardons 
as  would  make  it  look  like  cowardice  to  grant  them. 
In  this  last  case  the  author  should  have  remembered 
his  own  words,  that  *then  only  mercy  is  meritarious 
when  it  is  voluntary,  and  not  extorted  by  the  necessity 
of  affairs,'  (p.  13.)     Besides,  the  author  should  have 
considered,    that  another  argument  which  he  makes 
use  of  for  his  clemency,  are  the  resentments  that  may 
arise  from  the  execution  of  a  rebel;    an  argument, 
adapted  to  a  cowardly,  not  a  fearle$s  temper.     This 
he  infers  from  the  disposition  of  *  the  friends,  well- 
wishers,  or  asisociates  of  th§  gufferers,'  (p.  4.)     '  Re- 
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sentment  will  inflame  some;  in  others  compassion 
will,  by  degrees,  rise  into  resentment  This  will  na- 
turally beget  a  disposition  to  overturn  what  they  dis- 
like, and  then  there  will  want  only  a  fair  opportunity,* 
(p.  11.)  This  argument,  like  most  of  the  others, 
pleads  equally  for  malefactors  of  all  kinds,  whom  the 
government  can  never  bring  to  justice,  without  dis- 
obliging their  friends,  well-wishers,  or  associates.  But, 
I  beheve,  if  the  author  would  converse  with  any  friend, 
well-wisher,  or  associate  of  these  sufferers,  he  would 
find  them  rather  deterred  from  their  practices  by  their 
sufferings,  than  disposed  to  rise  in  a  new  rebellion  to 
revenge  them.  A  government  must  be  in  a  very  weak 
and  melancholy  condition,  that  is  not  armed  with  a 
sufficient  power  for  its  own  defence  against  the  resent- 
ment of  its  enemies,  and  is  afraid  of  being  overturned, 
if  it  does  justice  on  those  who  attempt  it.  But  I  am 
afraid  the  main  reason  why  these  friends,  well-wishers, 
and  associates  are  against  punishing  any  of  the  rebels, 
is  that  which  must  be  an  argument  with  every  wise 
governor  for  doing  justice  upon*  some  of  them ;  name- 
ly, that  it  is  a  likely  means  to  come  at  the  bottom  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  to  detect  those  who  have  been 
the  private  abettors  of  it,  and  who  are  still  at  work  in 
the  same  design  ;  if  we  give  credit  to  the  suggestions 
of  our  malecontents  themselves,  who  labour  to  make 
us  believe  that  there  is  still  life  in  this  wicked  project 
I  am  wonderfully  surprised  to  see  another  argument 
made  use  of  for  a  general  pardon,  which  might  have 
been  urged  more  properly  for  -a  general  execution. 
The  words  are  these ;  '  The  generality  will  never  be 
brought  to  believe,  but  that  those  who  suffer  only  for 
treason  have  very  hard  measure,  nor  can  you,  with  all 
your  severity,  undeceive  therii  of  their  error.'  If  the 
generality  of  the  English  have  such  a  ftivoufable  opi- 
nion of  treason,  nothing  can  so  well  cure  them  of  an 
error  so  fatal  to  their  country,  as  the  punishment  of 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it  It  is  evident,  that  a  gene- 
ral impunity  would  confirm  them  in  such  &n  opinion  t 
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for  the  vulgar  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
there  is  a  crime  where  they  see  no  penalty.  As  it  is 
certain  no  error  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  very 
being  of  government  than  this,  a  proper  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it :  and  I  would  ask  this  author,  whe-^ 
ther  upon  this  occasion,  ^  the  doctrine  of  making  ex* 
amples  of  traitors'  be  not  very  seasonable ;  though  he 
declares  himself  *not  over  fond  of  it'  The  way  to 
uwaken  men's  minds  to  the  sense  of  this  guilt,  is  to  let 
them  see,  by  the  sufferings  of  some  who  have  incurred 
it,  how  heinous  a  crime  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  answer  may  be  applied  likewise  to 
another  argument  of  the  same  nature.  '  If  the  faction 
be  as  numerous  as  is  pretended;  if  the  spirit  has 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  it  has  mixed 
with  the  mass  of  the  people ;  then  certainly  all  bloody 
measures  will  but  whet  men  the  more  for  revenge.'  If 
justice  inflicted  on  a  few  of  the  most  flagrant  criminals, 
with  mercy  extended  to  the  multitude,  may  be  called 
bloody  measures^  they  are  without  doubt  absolutely 
necessary,  in  case  the  spirit  of  faction  be  thus  spread 
among  the  mass  of  the  people;  who  will  readily  con- 
elude,  that  if  open  rebellion  goes  unpunished,  every 
degree  of  faction  which  leads  to  it  must  be  altogether 
innocent 

I  am  come  now  to  another  argument  for  pardoning 
all  the  rebels,  which  is,  that  it  would  inspire  them  all 
with  gratitude,  and  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance, 
'  It  is  truly  heroic  to  overcome  the  hearts  of  ones  ene- 
mies :  and  when  it  is  compassed,  the  undertaking  is 
truly  politic,'  (p.  8.)  *  He  has  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  conquering  more  enemies  by  one  act  of  clemency, 
than  the  most  successful  general  will  be  able  to  do  in 
many  campaigns,'  (p.  9.)  ^Are  there  not  infinite 
numbers  who  would  become  most  dutiful  upon  any 
fair  invitation,  upon  the  least  appearance  of  grace  ?* 
(p-  13.)  *  Which  of  the  rebels  could  be  ungrateful 
enough  to  resist  or  abuse  goodness  exemplified  in 
practice,  as  weUi  as  eXrtoUed  in  thepry?'  (p.  20.)  Has 
< 
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not  his  majesty  then  shown  the  least  appearance  of 
grace  in  that  generous  forgiveness  which  he  has  alrea- 
dy extended  to  such  great  numbers  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  who  must  have  died  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,,  had  not  his  mercy  interposed  in  their  behalf? 
But  if  the  author  means  (as  he  doth  through  this 
whole  pamphlet  by  the  like  expressions)  a  universal 
forgiveness,  no  unprejudiced  man  can  be  of  his  opini- 
on, that  it  would  have  had  this  good  effect.  We  may 
see  how  little  the  conversion  of  rebels  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on,  when  we  observe  that  several  of  the  leaders  in 
this  rebellion  were  men  who  had  been  pardoned  for 
practices  of  the  same  nature :  and  that  most  of  those 
who  have  suffered,  have  avowed  their  perseverance  in 
their  rebellious  principles,  when  they  spoke  their  minds 
at  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  contrary  while  they  solicited  forgiveness. 
Besides,  were  pardon  extended  indifferenfly  to  all, 
which  of  them  would  think  himself  under  any  particu- 
lar obligation  ?  Whereas,  by  that  prudent  discrimi- 
nation which  his  majesty  has  made  betwieen  the  of- 
fenders of  different  degrees,  he  naturally  obliges  those 
whom  he  has  considered  with  so  much  tenderness,  and 
distinguished  as  the  most  proper  objects  of  mercy.  In 
short,  those  who  are  pardoned  would  not  have  known 
the  value  of  grace,  if  none  had  felt  the  effects  of 
justice. 

I  must  not  omit  another  reason  which  the  author 
makes  use  of  against  punishments;  ^  Because,'  he  says, 
*  those  very  means,  or  the  apprehensions  of  them,  have 
brought  things  to  the  pass  in  which  they  are,  and  con- 
sequently will  reduce  them  from  bad  to  worse,'  (p.  10.) 
And  afterwards,  *  The  growth  of  disaffection  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  groundless  jealousies  men 
entertained  of  the^  present  administration,  as  if  they 
were  to  expect  nothing  but  cruelty  under  it'  If  our 
author  would  have  spoken  out,  and  have  applied  these 
effects  to  the  real  cause,  he  could  ascribe  tiiis  change 
of  affections  aniong  the  people  to  nothing  else  but  the 
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change  of  the  ministry :  for  we  find  that  a  great  many 
persons  lost  their  loyalty  with  their  places ;  and  that 
their  friends  have  ever  since  made  use  of  the  most 
base  methods  to  infuse  those  groundless  discontents 
into  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  which  have 
brought  so  many  of  them  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  proved  so  detrimental  to  their  fellow  subjects. 
However,  this  proceeding  has  shown  how  dangerous  it 
would  have  been  for  his  majesty  to  have  continued  in 
their  places  of  trust,  a  set  of  men,  some  of  whom  have 
since  actually  joined  with  the  Pretender  to  his  crown : 
while  others  may  be  justly  suspected  never  to  have 
been  faithful  to  him  in  their  hearts,  or,  at  least,  whose 
principles  are  precarious,  and  visibly  conducted  by 
their  interest.  In  a  word,  if  the  removal  of  these  per- 
sons from  their  posts  has  produced  such  popular  com- 
motions, the  continuance  of  them  might  have  pro- 
duced something,  much  more  fatal  to  their  king  and 
country,  and  have  brought  about  that  revolution, 
which  has  now  been  in  vain  attempted.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  British  king  would  be  very  poor  indeed, 
should,  a  party  of  his  subjects  threaten  him  with  a  re- 
bellion upon  his  bringing  malefactors  to  justice,  or  up- 
on his  refusing  to  employ  those  whom  he  dares  not 
trust. 

I  shall  only  mention  another  argument  against  the 
punishment  of  any  of  the  rebels,  whose  executions  he 
represents  as  very  shocking  to  the  people ;  because 
they  are  their  *  countrymen,'  (p.  12.)  And  again,. 
*  I'he  quality  of  the  sufferers,  their  alliances,  their  cha- 
racters, their  being  Englishmen,  with  a  thousand  other 
circumstances,  will  contribute  to  breed  more  ill  blood 
than  all  the  state  chirurgeons  can  possibly  let  out,' 
(p.  12.)  The  impeached  lords  likewise,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  pamphlet,  are  recommended  to  our 
pity,  because  they  are  ouv  countrymen.  By  this  way 
of  reasoning,  no  man,  that  is  a .  gentleman,  or  born 
within  the  three  seas,  should  be  subject  to  capital  pu-- 
nishment.     Besides,  who  can.be  guilty  of  rebellion 
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that  are  not  our  countrymen?  As  for  the  endearing 
name  of  Englishmen,  which  he  bestows  upon  every 
one  of  the  criminals,  he  should  consider,  that  a  msin 
deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affections  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  that  community,  which  he  endea^ 
vours  to  subvert. 

These  are  the  several  arguments  which  appear  -in 
different  forms  and  expressions  through  this  whole 
pamphlet,  and  uncjier  which  every  one  that  is  urged  in 
it  may  be  reduced.  There  is  indeed  another  set  of 
them,  derived  from  the  example  and  authority  of  great 
persons,  which  the  author  produces  in  favour  of  his 
own  scheme.  These  are  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  late  King  Williain, 
King  Solomon,  and  the  Pretender.  If  a  man  were 
disposed  to  draw  arguments  for  severity  out  of  history, 
how  many  instances  might  one  find  of  it  among  the 
greatest  princes  of  every  nation?  but  as  different 
princes  may  act  very  laudably  by  different  methods  in 
different  conjunctures,  I  cannot  think  this  a  conclusive 
way  of  reasoning.  However,  let  us  examine  this  set 
of  arguments,  and  we  shall  find  them  no  less  defective 
than  those  above-mentioned. 

'  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  monarcbs,' 
says  our  author,  ^  was  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
he  was  the  greater,  because  he  put  to  death  only  one 
person  of  quality  that  we  read  of,  and  him  after  re- 
peated treacheries ;  yet  he  was  a  foreigner,  had  power 
sufficient,  and  did  not  want  provocations  to  have  been 
more  bloody,'  (p.  27.)  This  person  of  quality  was 
the  Earl  Waltheof,  who,  being  overtaken  with  wine, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  this  monarch,  but  re- 
penting of  it  the  next  morning,  repaired  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  discovered  the  whole 
matter.  Notwithstanding  which,  he  was  beheaded 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but  thus 
far  tampered  in  it.  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  rose  in  an  actual  rebellion,  the  king  used 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  he  cut  off  the  hands  of 
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some,  put  out  the  eyes  of  otticrs,  some  were  hanged 
upon  gibbets^  and  those  who  fared  the  best,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  There  are  indeed  the  most  dreadful 
examples  of  severity  in  this  reign :  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  after  the  manner  of  those  times,  tb« 
nobili^  generally  escaped  with  their  lives^  though  mul- 
titudes of  them  were  punished  with  banishment,  per- 
petual imprisojdment,  forfeitures,  and  other  great  se* 
verities :  while  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  deluded 
by  these  their  ringleaders,  were  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigouF.  A  partiality  which  I  believe  no  com- 
moner of  England  will  ever  think  to  be  either  just  or 
reasonable. 

The  next  instance  is  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
*  who,'  says  our  author,  [  so  handsomely  expressed  his 
tenderness  for  his  people,  when,  at  signing  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  he  said,  That,  by  one  dash  of  his  pen,  he 
had  overcome  more  enemies,  than  he  could  ever  be 
able  to  do  with  his  sword.'  Would  not  an  ofdinary 
reader  think  that  this  treaty  of  Vervins  was  a  treaty 
between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  a  party  of  his  subjects? 
for,  otherwise,  how  can  it  have  a  place  in  the  present 
argument  ?  But,  instead  of  that,  it  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Spain ;  so  that  the  speech  expressed 
an  equal  tenderness  to  the  Spaniards  and  French;  as- 
multitudes  of  either  nation  must  have  fallen  in  that  . 
war,  had  it  continued  longer.  As  for  this  king's  treat- 
ment of  conspirators,  (though  he  is  quoted  thrice  in 
the  pamphlet  as  an  example  of  clemency,)  you  have 
an  eminent  instance  of  it  in  his  behatviour  to  the 
Mareschal  de  Biron,  who  had  been  his  old  faithful 
servant,  knd  had  contributed  more  than  any  one  to  his 
advancement  to  the  throne:  This  mareschal,  upon 
some  discontent,  was  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
his  masiter,  and  refusing  to  open  the  whole  secret  to 
the  king,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  there  behead- 
ed, notwithstanding  he  sought  for  mercy  with  great 
importunities,  and  in  the  inost  moving  manner.  There 
are  otW  iMtances  in  thi^  Idng's  reign,  whO;  notwith- 
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standing,  was  renaarkable  for  his  clemency,  of  rebels 
and  conspirators,  who  were  hanged,  beheaded,  or 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 

The  late  King  William  was  not  disturbed  by  any  re^* 
bellipn  from  those  who  had  once  submitted  to  him.  Bat 
we  know  he  treated  the  persons  concerned  in  the  assassi** 
nation-plot  as  so  horrid  a.  conspiracy  deserved.  As  for 
the  jaaying  which  this  author  imputes  to  that  monarch,  it 
being  a  piece  of  secret  history,  one  doth  not  know  when 
jt  was  spoken,  or  what  it  alluded  to,  unless  the  author 
had  been  more  particular  in  the  account  of  it. 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  no  less  an 
authority,  than  that  of  Solomon:  'Among. all  the  get 
neral  observations  of  the  wisest  princes  we  know  o^  I 
think  there  is  none  holds  moire  universally  than,  mercy 
and  truth  preserve  a  king,  aq^  his  throne  is  established 
in  mercy,'  (p.  18.)  If  we  compare  the  different  say- 
ings of  this  wise  king,  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of 
princes,  we  cannot  question  but  that  he  means  by  this 
mercy,  that  kind  of  it,  which  1$  consistent  witli  reason 
and  government,  and  by  which  we  hope  to  see  his 
majesty's  throne  established.  But  our  author  should 
consider  that  the  same  wise  man  has  said  in  another 
place,  that,  '  An  evil  man  seeketh  rebellion,  therefore 
a  cruel  messenger  should  be  sent  against  him.'  Ac- 
cordingly his  practice  was  agreeable  to  his  proverb : 
no  prince  having  ever  given  a  greater  testimony  of^his 
abhorrence  to  undertakings  of  this  treasonable  nature. 
For  h^  dispatched  such  a  cruel  messenger  as  is.here 
mentioned  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebel- 
lion many  years  before  he  himself  was  on  the  throne, 
and  even  to  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  bare  Suspicion 
that  he  was  projecting  so  wicked  an  enterprise. 

How  the  example  of^the  Pretender  came  into  this, 
argument,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  put.    '  The  Pretender, 
declared  a  general  pardon  to  all:  and  shall. our  right- 
ful king  show  himself  less  the  true  father  of  his  people, 
and  afford  his,  pardon  to  none,  &c.'  (p.  3^5.)     The 
Pretender's  general  pardon  was  to.a  people,  who  .wqtcl- 
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riot  m  his  power ;  and  had  he  ever  reduced  them  un- 
der it,  it  was  only  promised  to  such  as  immediately 
joined  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  what  he  called  his 
right.  It  was  such  a  general  pardon  as  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  execution  of  more  than  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  more  historical  argument,  which  is 
drawn  from. King  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Catalans. 
*  I  think  it  would  not  be  unseasonable  for  some  m^en 
to  recollect  what  their  own  notions  were  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Catalans ;  how  many  declamations  were 
-made  on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  King 
Philip,  &c,'  (p.  29-)  If  the  author  remembers,  these 
declamations,  as  he  calls  them,  were  not  made  so 
jmuch  on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  King 
Philip  as  on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  tte 
English  government.  King  Philip  might  have  some 
colour  for  treating  them  as  rebels,  but  we  ought  to  have 
regarded  them  as  allies ;  and  were  obliged,  by  all  the 
ties  of  honour,  conscience,  and  public  faith,  to  have 
sheltered  them  from  those  sufferings  which  were  brought 
upon  them  by  a  firm  and  inviolable  adherence  to 
our  interest.  However,  none  can  draw  into  a  parallel 
the  cruelties  which  have  been  afflicted  on  that  unhap- 
py people,  witjh  those  few  instances  of  severity  which 
our  government  has  been  obliged  to  exert  towards  the 
British  rebels..  I  say,  no  man  would  make  such  a 
parallel,  unless  his  mind  be  so  blinded  with  passion 
and  prejudice,  as  to  assert,  in  the  language  of  this 
pamphlet,  ^  that  no  instances  can  be  produced  of  the 
Jeast  lenity  under  the  present  administration,  from  the 
hour  it  commenced  to  this  day,'  (p.  20.)  with  other 
astonishing  reflections  of  the  same  nature,  which  are 
contradicted  by  such  innumerable  matters  of  fact,  that 
it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  reader's  understanding  to 
endeavour  to  confute  them.  But  to  return  to  the 
Catalans :  *  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,'  says 
the  author,  ^  which  ever  of  them  submitted  to  discre- 
tion, were  received  to  mercy,'  (p.  22. )    This  is  so  far 
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from  being  truly  related,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  they  were  executed  without  mercy.  But  when, 
in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  they  became  superior 
to  King  Philip's  party  in  strength,  and  extended  their 
conquests  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  the  Spanish  court  would  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  persist  in  their  first  severities,  against  an  enemy 
that  could  make  such  terrible  reprisals.  Howevei-, 
when  this  reason  of  state  ceased,  how  dreadful  was  the 
havoc  made  among  this  brave,  but  unhappy  people  ! 
The  whole  kingdom,  without  any  distinction  to  the 
many  thousands  of  its  innocent  inhabitants,  was  strip- 
ped of  its  immunities,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slave- 
ry. Barcelona  was  filled  with  executions ;  and  all  the 
patriots  of  their  ancient  liberties  either  beheaded, 
stowed  in  dungeons,  or  condemned  to  work  in  the 
min^s  of  America* 

God  be  thanked,  we  have  a  king  who  punishes  with 
reluctancy,  and  is  averse  to  such  cruelties  as  were  used 
among  the  Catalans,  as  much  as  to  those  practised  on 
the  persons  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Our 
author  indeed  condemns  these  western  assizes  in  King 
James's  reign,  (p.  26.)  And  it  would  he  well  if  all 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
ting,  and  are  clamorous  at  the  proceedings  of  his 
present  majesty,  would  remember,  that  notwithstanding 
that  rebellion  fell  very  much  short  of  this  both  iti  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  rebels,  and  had  no  ten- 
dency either  to  destroy  the  national  religion,  to  intro- 
duce an  arbitrary  government,  or  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  power;  not  only  the  chief  of  the  rebels  was 
beheaded,  but  even  a  lady,  who  had  only  harboured 
one  of  the  offenders  in  her  house,  was  in  her  extreme 
old  age  put  to  the  same  kind  of  death :  that  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarter- 
ed, and  their  limbs  dispersed  through  several  parts  of 
the  country,  and  set  up  as  spectacles  of  terror  to  their 
fellow  subjects.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  work  to 
run  through  thQ  numberless  fines,  imprisonments,  cor- 
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poral  punishments,  and  transportations,  which  were 
then  likewise  practised  as  wholesome  severities. 

We  have  now  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  has 
stated  the  cause  he  has  undertaken,  by  supposing  that 
nothing  but  unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited  punishment, 
are  the  methods  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  our  pre- 
sent treatment  of  the  rebels :  that  he  has  omitted  the 
middle  way  of  proceeding  between  these  two  extremes: 
that  this  middle  way  is  the  method  in  which  his  majesty, 
like  all  other  wise  and  good  kings,  has  chosen  to  pro- 
ceed :  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  government^ 
religion,  and  our  British  constitution ;  and  that  every 
argument  which  the  author  has  produced  from  reason 
Bjod  eicample,  would  have  been  a  true  one,  had  it  been 
urged  for  that  restrained  clemency  which  his  majesty 
has  exercised ;  but  is  a  false  one,  when  applied  to  such 
a  general,  undistinguishing  mercy  as  the  author  would 
recaounend. 

Having  thus  answered  that  which  is  the  main  drift 
aad  design  of  this  pamphlet,  I  shall  touch  upon  those 
ether  parts  of  it,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  argu- 
ments, to  put  men  out  of  humour  with  the  present  go^ 
rernment 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  our  author's  me- 
thod to  suppose  matters  of  fact  which  are  not  In  be- 
ing, and  afterwards  to  descant  upon  them.  As  he  is 
very  sensible  that  the  cause  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason,  be  has,  indeed,  every  where  chosen  rather  to- 
pics for  declamation  than  argument.  Thus  he  enter- 
tains us  with  a  laboured  invective  against  a  standing 
army.  But  what  has  this  to  do  in  the  present  case? 
I  suppose  he  would  not  advise  his  majesty  to  disband 
his  forces  while  there  is  an  army  of  rebels  in  his  domi- 
nions. I  cannot  imagine  he  would  think  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  England  a  security  of  the  government 
in  such  a  juncture,  were  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
fended with  a  sufficient  body  of  troops.  No  prince 
has  ever  givjen  a  greater  instance  of  his  inclinations  to 
rule  without  a  standing  army,  if  we  consider,  that^  upon 
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the  very  first  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  he  de- 
clared  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  he  had  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  levies  ivhich  he  had  begun 
to  raise  at  their  request,  and  that  he  would  not  make 
use  of  the  power  which  they  had  intrusted  him  with, 
wnless  any  new  preparations  of  the  enemy  should  make 
it  necessary  for  our  defence.     This  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  gratitude  by  both  houses;  and 
it  is  said,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  can- 
did and  honourable  gentleman  (who  generally  votes 
with  the  minority)  declared,  that  he  had  not  heard  so 
gracious  a  speech  from  the  throne  for  many  yearslast past. 
In  another  place,  he  supposes  that  the  government 
has  not  endeavoured  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  vul- 
gar^ by  doing  something  for  the  church;   audi  very 
gravely  makes  excuses  for  this  their  pretended  neglect 
What  greater  instances  could  his  majesty  have  given 
of  his  love  to  the  church  of  England,  than  those  he 
has  exhibited  by  his  most  solemn  declarations ;  by  his 
daily  example,  and  by  his  promotions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  clergy,  to  such  vacancies  as  have  hap- 
pened in  his  reign  ?     To  which  we  must  add,  for  the 
honour  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  that  it  has 
done  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  clergy,  than  those, 
who  are  the  most  zealous  for  their  interest,  could  have 
expected,  in  so  short  a  time;  which  will  farther  appear, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  valuable  and  royal  donative  to 
one  of  our  universities,  and  the  provision  made  for 
those  who  are  to  officiate  in  the  fifty  new  churches. 
His  majesty  is,  indeed,  a  prince  of  too  much  magna- 
nimity and  truth,   to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the 
church  for  drawing  his  people  into  any  thing  that  may 
be  prejudicial  to  them;  for  what  our  author  says,  to 
this  purpose,  redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
present  administration,  as  to  the  disgrace  of  others. 
*  Nay,  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  they  had  stooped  a 
little  ad  captum  vulgi,  to  take  in  those  shallow  flut- 
tering hearts,  which  are  to  be  caught  by  any  thing 
baited  with  the  name  of  Chwxh.'    P,  11. 
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•  Again;  the  authar  asks,  *  Whether  terror  is  to  be-* 
rome  the  only  national' principle?'  with  other  ques- 
tions of  the  same  nature :  and,  in  several  parts  of  his 
book,  harangues  very  plentifully  against  such  a  notion. 
Where  he  talks  in  general  upon  this  topic,  there  is  no 
question  but  every  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  kingdom 
perfectly  agrees  with  him, in  what  he  says.  But  if  he 
would  insinuate,  as  he  seema  to  do  in  several  places, 
that  there  should  be  no  impressions  of  awe  upon  the 
mind  of  a  subject,  and  that  a  government  should  not 
create  terror  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  ill,  as 
well  as  encourage  those  tha?t  do  their  duty:  in  short, 
if  he  is  for  an  entire  exclusion  of  that  principle  of  fear 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  every 
law,  he  opposes  himself  to  the  form  of  every  govern-* 
ment  in  the  ^  odd,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, i     i 

The  artifice  of  this  author  in  starting  objections  to 
the  friends  of  the  government,  and  the  foolish  answers 
which  he  supposes  they  return  to  them,  is  so  very  vi- 
sible, that  every  one  sees  they  are  designed  rather  to 
divert  his  reader,  than  to  instruct  him. 

I  have  tiow  examined  this  whole  pamphlet,  which, 
indeed,  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  as  much 
argument  as  the  cause  would  bear;  and,  after  having 
stated  the  true  notion  of  clemency,  mercy,  compas- 
sion, good'Uature,  humanity,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be  called,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  wisdom,  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  moral  virtue,  I  shall  readily  concur  with  the  authbr 
in  the  highest  panegyrics  that  he  has  bestowed  upon 
it  As  likewise,  I  heartily  join  with  him  iii  every  thing 
he  has  said  against  justice,  if  it  includes,  as  his  pamp.h-* 
let  supposes,  the  extirpation  of  every  criminal,  and  is 
not  exercised  with  a  much  greater  mixture  of  clemency 
than  rigour.  Mercy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is 
that  virtue  by  which  a  prince  approaches  nearest  to 
him  whom  he  represents:  and  whilst  he  is  neither  re- 
miss nor  extreme  to  animadvert  upon  thpse  who  of'- 

Vol.  IV.  A  a 
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fend  hiro,  that  logic  will  hold  true  of  him  ivhich  is  ap- 
plied to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  Earth;  .^  With  thee 
tliere  is  mercy,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared.' 


No.  32.     MONDAY,  APRIL  9. 


lieu  misei'tg  civesf  mm  hostem,  irdmcajue  castra 
Argivum;  vutfos  spes  wri^  Viro. 

1  QUESTION  not  but  the  British  ladieaare  very  weU 
pleased  with  the  compliment  I  have  paid  them  iu  the 
course  of  my  papers,  by  r^ardiog  tliem,  not  only  as 
the  most  amiable^  but  as  the  most  important  part  of 
our  community.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  resent  the 
treatment  they  have  met  with  from  other  authors,  who 
have  never  troubled  their  heads  aboQt  th^m,  but  ad- 
dressed all  their  arguments  to  the  male  half  of  their 
fellow  subject^;  and  take  it  for  granted,  thai  if  thef 
could  bring  these  into  their  measures,  the  females 
would  of  course  follow  their  political  mates.  The  ar- 
guments they  have  made  use  of,  are  like  Hudibr^^'s 
spur,  which  he  applied  to  one  side  of  hi^  horse,  as  not 
doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with  it. 
These  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  fair-sex  but 
as  the  garniture  of  a  nation ;  and  when  tb^  consider 
them  as  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  only  as  they 
are  of  use  to  the  consumption  of  our  manufacture. 
•Could  we  persuade  our  British  women,'  says  one  of 
Qur  eminent  merchants  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  the 
country  upon  the  subject  of  commerce,  Uo  clothe 
themselves  in  the  comely  apparel  which  might  be  made 
out  of  the  wool  of  their  own  country;  and^  instead  of 
coflfee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  to  delight  in  those  whole- 
some and  palatable  liquors  wbicfai  may  be  extracted 
from  the  British  simples;  they  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  trade,  and  therein  to  the  public  weal.' 
It  is  now,  however^  become  necessary  to  treat  our 
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Wom&siBA  members^  of  the  body  politic;  sincte  it  is  vi- 
sible tiiat  great  numbers  of  them  have  of  late  eloped 
from  their  allegiance,  and  that  they  do  not  believe 
4^ms(Ellves  obliged  to  draw  with  us,  as  yoke-fellow^,  in 
the  constitution.  They  will  judge  for  themselves; 
look  into  the  state  of  the  nfetiqn  with  their  own  ^yes ; 
mA  be  no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legislature. 
A. friend  of  mipe  was  lajtely  complaining  to  me,  that 
luA  trife  had  turned  off  one  of  the  best  cook-maids  in 
^England,  because  the  wench  had  said  something  to  her 
felldw-^servants,  ^vhich  seemed  to  favour  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

When  errors  and  prejudices  are  thus  spread  among 
the  sex,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  root 
them  out.  Arguments,;  which  are  the  only  proper 
means  for  it,  ^are  of  little  «se:  they  have  a  very  short 
answer   to   all  reasonings   that   turn   against  them, 

*  Make  us  believe  that,  if  you  can ;'  which  is  in  Latin, 
if  I  may,  upon  this  occasion,  be  allowed  the  pedantry 
of  a  quotation^  mn  persua^iisy  etiamsi  pehuaseris. 
J  could  not  but  smile  at  a  yotrng  university  disputant, 
^bo  was  complaining  the  other  day  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  a  lady  with  whom  he  wajs  engaged  in  a 
point  of  controversy.  Being  left  alone  with  her,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  an  argument  which 
had  been  before  started  in  discourse,  and  put  it  to  her 
in  a  syllogism:  upon  which,  a3  he  informed  us,  with 
some  heat,  she  granted  him  both  the  major  and  the 
^inor,  but  denied  him  the  conclusion. 

•  ThCi  best  method,  therefore,  thiat  can  be  made  uste 
4>f  with  these  polemical  ladies,  who  are  much  more  eiasy 
to  be  refuted  than  silenced,  is  to  show  them  the  ridi- 
xuknus  3ide  of  their  cause,  and  to  make  tbem  laugh  at 
their  own  politics.  It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  offer 
objections  to  a  fine  woman;  and  u  man  would  be  out 
X)f  countenance  that  should  gain  the  superiority  in  such 
«  contest  A  coquette  logician  may  be  rallied,  bnt 
noi  contradicted;  Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid 
argmneaiits  and  strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  or  hearer 
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of  so  delicate  a  turn,  would  bb  like  that  foolish  people, 
whom  iElian  speaks  of,  that  worshipped  a41y>  and  sa- 
crificed an  ox  to  it.         *   •  -^   ••  ' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  must  be  of  a  very  difeputt- 
tious  temper,  that  enters  into  state  controversies  with 
any  of  the  fair-sex.  If  the  malignant?  be  no€ /beauti- 
ful, she  cannot  do  much  misdhiefj  and  if  she  is, 'her 
arguments  will  be  so  enforced  fey  the"  charms  of  her 
person,  that  her  antagonist  may  be  in  danger  of  be- 
traying his  own  cause.  Milton  puts  ^  this  cbafidssioh 
into  the  mouth  of  our  father  Adam;  Who,  though  he 
asserts  his  superiority  of  reason  in  his  debates  with  the 
mother  of  mankind,  adds,  . '  ' 

-Yet  when  I  approach 


Her  loveliness^  so  absolute  sh^  seems,       " 

And  in  herself  complete;  so  well  to  kwoiw  ,  \       <  ^ :  ,    •  * 

Jler  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or.  say,,     ...    ....;, 

.    Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discjreetest,  best:  r     ^      •,  » 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded^  wisdom  in  dbcoui-se  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  follf  shews; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her.  wait    ■. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to 
make  them  victorious  even  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  how  resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on 
the  side  of  truth!  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  peculiar  good 
fortune  to  the  government,  that  our  fair  makcontfents 
are  so  much  overmatched  in  beauty^  as  well  as  number, 
by  those  who  are  loyal  to  their  king,  and  friends  to  their 
country. 

Every  paper,  which  I  have  hitherto  addressed  to  our 
beautiful  incendiaries/ hath  been  filled  with  considera- 
tions of  a  different  kind;  by  which  means  I  have  taken 
care  that  those,  who  are  enemies  to  the  sex,  or  to  my- 
self, may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology,  or  pretfend  that  I 
attack  them  with  their  own  weapon.  For  this  reason 
I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks,  and  ob- 
serve the  several  artifices  by  which  the  enemies  to  our 
establishment  do  raise  such  unaccountable  passions  and 
prejudices  ii^  the  minds  of  our  discontented  female;. 
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In  ^  first  j^ace,  it  is  usual,  among  the  most  cun* 
ning  of  our  adversaries,  to  represent  all  the  rebels  as  very 
handsome  men.  If  the  name  of  a  traitor  be  mention'* 
ddy  they  are  very  particular  in  describing  his  person; 
and  when  they  are  not  able  to  extenuate  his  treason, 
commend  his  shape*  This  has  so  good  an  effect  in 
one  of  om  female  audiences,  that  they  represent  to  ^ 
tiiemselves  a  thousand  poor,  tall,  innocent,  fresh-co^ 
loured  young  gentlemen;^  who  are  dispersed  among 
tlie  sev^al  prisons  of  Great  Britain;  and  extend  their 
generous  compassion  towards  a  multitude  of  agreeable 
fellows  that  never  were  in  being. 

Another  artifice  is,  td  instil  jealousies  into  their 
minds^  of  designs  upon  the  anvil  to  retrench  the  pri« 
vileges  of  the  sex«  ;  Some  represent  the  Whigs  as  ene^ 
mies  to  Flanders  lace;  others  had  spread  a  report^ 
that  in  the  late  act  of  parliament,  for  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  land,  there  would  be  inserted  a  clause 
for  raising  a  tax  upon  pin-money.     That  the  ladies 
may  be  the  better  upon  their  guard  against  suggestions 
of  this  nature,  I.  shall  beg  leave  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  story  of  Papirius,  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator. 
This  young  gendeman,  after  having  been  present  in 
public  debates,  was  usually  teazed  by  his  'mother  to  in^^ 
form  her  of  wjiat  had  passed.     In  order  to  deliver 
himself  from  this  importunity,  he  told  her  one  day, 
vpbn  his  return  from  the  senate-house,  that  there  had 
been  a  motion  made  for  a  decree  to  allow  every  man 
two  wives.     The  good  lady  said  nothing;  but  managed 
matters  so  well  among  the  Roman  matrons,  that  the 
next  day  they  met  together  in  a  body  before  the  senate- 
house,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  fathers  against 
so  unreasonable  a  law.     This  groundless  credulity 
raised  so  much  raillery  upon  the  petitioners,  that  we 
do  not  find  the  ladies  offered  to  direct  the  lawgivers  of 
their  country  ever  after. 

.  There  has  been  another  method  lately  made  use  of, 
which  has  been  practised  with  extraordinary  success ; 
I  mean  the  spreading  abroad  reports  of  prodigies^ 
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ivfaich  has  wonderMly  gratified  the  cntioat^  as  well 
M  the  hopes  of  our  fah*  malignants.  Thek  managers 
turn  water  into  blood  for  them;  fmghten  them  with. 
8ea*monsters;  make  them  se^  armies  in  the  air;  and* 
give  them  their  word^  the  more  to  ingratiate  them-^ 
selves  with  them,  that  the;  signify  nothing  less  tham  &-". 
ture  slaughter  and  desolation.  The  disloyal  part  o£ 
the  sex  immediately  hug  themselves  at  the  news  of  tihe 
bloody  fountain ;  look  upon  these  fish  as  their  Mends  ;l 
have  great  expectations  from  the  clouds;  arid  are  very 
angry  with  you,  if  you  think  they  do  not  all  portend 
ruin  to  their  country. 

Secret  history  and  scandal  have -always  had  their 
allurements;  and  1  have^  in  other  disjcourses,  shown 
the  great  advantage  that  is  made  of  tiiem  in  the  pre^^ 
sent  ferment  among  the  fair  ouj^;   : 

But  the  master  engine^  to  overturn  the  minds  ofthd 
female  world,  is  the  ^  danger  of  the  cfaucck '  I  am  not 
so  uncharitable  as  to  think  there  is  any  thing  in  an  ob* 
servation  made  by  several  of  the  Whig^  that  diere  is 
scarce  a  woman  in  England  who  is  troubled  with  the 
vapours,  but  is,  more  or  less,  affected  with  this  cry:,  or, 
to  remark  with  others,  that  it  is  not  uttered  in  any  part 
of  the  nation  with  so  much  bitterness  of  tongue  and 
heart,  as  in  the  districts  of  Drury-lane.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  there  are  many  devout  and  honourable 
women  who  are  deluded  in  this  point  by  the  artifice 
of  designing  men.  To  these,  therefore,  i  would  apply 
myself,  in  a  more  serious  manner^  and  desire  them  to 
consider  how  that  laudable  piety,  which  is  natural  to 
the  sex,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  soundless  and  fa^ 
rious  zeal,  when  it  is  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
charity  and  reason.  Female. zeal,  though  proceeding 
from  so  good  a  principle^  has  been  infinitely  detri- 
mental  to  society,  and  to  religion  itself.  If  we  may 
believe  the  French  historians,  it  often  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  kings,  which  might  have  ended  in 
a  refprmfttion.  For,  upon  their  breaking  with  the 
pope,  the  queens  frequently  ititerposed,  and,  by  t^eir 
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importunities,  reconciled  theih  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  churcfa  of  Rome.  Nay,  it  wad  this  vicious  zeal 
which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of 
Christtaoity,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  a  sacred  hi^to* 
rian  i^  the  following  passage,  which  I  shall  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  my  female  readers.  ^But  the 
Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable  women^ 
and  tiie  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  a  persecution 
against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of 
their  coasts.' 


No.  33.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  13. 

Nulli  adversus  maginratus  ac  reges  gratiores  sunt:  nee  immaito;  nulU» 
tmm  fius  prastani  qmm  quilms  frtd  tranquillo  caio  licet,  Itaque  hi, 
qmbus  adpropontum  bene  vtvendi  etn^ert  Kcuritas  pMtca,  neceue  ett 
auctorent  httjus  bani  et  parentan  cciant.  Senbc.  £f.  73. 

We  find,  by  our  public  papers,  the  university  of 
Dublin  have  lately  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  a  most  humble  and  dutiful  manner,  their  diploma^ 
for  constituting  his  royal  highness  chancellor  of  that 
leaigied  body;  and  that  the  priqce  received  this  their 
offer  with  the  goodness  and  condescension  which  is 
natucal  to  his  illustrious  house.  As  the  college  of 
Dublin  have  been  long  famous  for  their  great  learning 
they  have  now  given  us  an  instance  of  their  good  sense; 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  such  a  disposition, 
in  this  famous  nursery  of  letters,  to  propagate  sdund 
principles^  and  to  act  in  its  proper  sphere,  for  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  royal  family.  We  hope  that 
such  an  example  will  have  its  influence  on  other  so- 
cieties of  the  same  nature ;  and  cannot  but  rejoice  to 
see  the  heir  of  Great  Britain  vouchsafing  to  patronize, 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  noble  seminary,  which 
is  perhaps  at  this  time  training  up  such  persons  as  may 
hereafter  be  ornaments  to  his  reign. 
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When  men  of  learning  are  actuated  thus  by  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  books,  and  show  that 
their  studies  naturally  inspire  them  with  a  love  to  their 
king  and  country;  they  give  a  reputation  to  litera- 
ture, and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness.  But 
when  arts  and  sciences  are  so  perverted  as  to  dispose 
men  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  set  up  for  a  kind  of  separate  republic 
among  themselves,  they  draw  upon  them  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  wise,  and  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant. 

It  lias,  indeed,  been  observed,  that  persons,  who  are 
very  much  esteemed  for  their  knowledge  and  ingenui- 
ty in  their  private  characters,  have  acted  like  strangers 
to  mankind,  and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  when 
joined  together  in  a  body.  Like  several  chemical  wa- 
ters, that  are  each  of  theni  clear  and  transparent  when 
separate,  but  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  liquor  when 
they  are  mixed  in  the  same  vial. 

There  is  a  piece  of  mythology  which  bears  very  hard 
upon  learned  men,  and  which  I  shall  here  relate,  ra- 
ther for  the  delicacy  of  the  satire,  than  for  the  justness 
of  the  moral.  *  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  fitiished, 
we  are  told  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
place.  The  Athenians,  after  a  full  debate  upon  the 
matter,  came  to  an  election,  and  made  choice  of  Mi-? 
nerva.  Upon  which,  Neptune,  who  very  much  re- 
sented the  indignity,  upbraided  them  with  their  stupi- 
dity and  ignorance;  that  a  maritime  town  should  reject 
the  patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas,  and 
could  defend  them  against  all  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. He  concluded  with  a  curse  upon  the  inhabit-' 
ants,  which  was  to  stick  to  them  and  their  posterity; 
namely,  '  that  they  should  all  be  fools.'  When  Mi- 
nerva, their  tutelary  goddess,  who  presides  over  arts 
and  sciences,  came  among  them  to  receive  the  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  her,  they  made  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  curse  which  Neptune  had  laid  upon  the 
city ;  and  begged  her,  if  possible,  to  take  it  off.     But 
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she  told  them  it  was  not  in  her  power;  for  tiiat  one 
deity  could  not  reverse  the  act  of  another.  *  However,  * 
said  s^he^  ^  I  may  alleviate  the  curse  which  I  cannot  rer 
move:  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  hinder  you  from  be-* 
ing  fools,  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  learned/* 

There  is  nothing  which  bodies  of  learned  men  should 
be  more  careful  of,  than,  by  all  due  methods,  to  culti- 
vate the  favour  of  the  great  and  powerful;  The  in- 
dulgence of  a  prince  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
pagation, the  defence,  the  honour  and  support  of 
learning.  It  naturally  creates  in  mien's  minds  an  am-> 
bition  to  distinguish  themselves  by  letters ;  and  miilti* 
plies  the  number  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
pursuits  of  knowledge.  It  protects  them  against  the 
violence  of  brutal  men ;  and  gives  them  opportunities 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran* 
quillity.  It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance,  and 
gives  them  a  place  among  the  fashionable  part  of  man- 
kind. It  distributes  rewards;  and  encourages  specula^ 
tive  persons,  who  have  neither  opportunity  nor  a  turn 
of  mind  to  increase  their  own  fortunes,  with  all  the  in- 
centives of  place,  profit,  and  preferment.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  in  itself  so  pernicious  to  communities 
of  learned  men,  nor  more  apprehended  by  those  that 
wish  them  well,  than  the  displeasure  of  their  prince, 
which  those  may  justly  expect  to  fpej,  who  would  majce 
iise  of  his  favour  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice all  the  methods  that  lie  within  their  power  to  vi* 
lify  his  person,  and  -distress  his  government  la  both 
these  cases,  a  learned  body  is^  in  a  more  particular  m^.U'^ 
ner^<  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tl^ir  jcing,  as  desprib* 
fid  by  the  wisest. of  men,  'The  wrath  of  a  king,  is  a$ 
the  roaring  of  a  lion;  but  his  favour  is  as  the  dew  upon 
the  grass.' 

We  find  in  our  English  histories,  that  the  empress 
Matilda,  (who  was  the  great  ancestor  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  whose  grand-daughter  of  the  same  name 
has  a  place  upon  several  of  the  Hanover  medals)  was 
particularly  favoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
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defended  in  th^t  pitice,  when  mo^t  patte  of  the  king* 
dona  had  revolted  against  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ques^ 
tioned,  but  an  univerdity  so  famous  for  learning  and 
sound  knowledge,  will  sho%v  the  same  zeal  for  her  il-» 
lustridus  descendant,  as  they  will  every  day  discern 
his  majesty's  royal  virtues,  through  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  by  artful  and 
designii^g  men.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  see  this* 
great  fountain  of  learning  already  banning  to  rua^ 
clear,  and  recovering  its  natural  purity  and  bright-^ 
ness.  None  can  imagine  t];tat  a  community  which  is 
l^txed  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  only  for  over-strain- 
ing the  notions  of  loyalty  even  to  bad  princes,  will  fall 
short  of  a  due  allegiance  to  the  best 

When  this  happy  temper  of  mind  is  fuUy  establish^ 
ed  among  them,  we  may  justly  hope  to  see  the  largest 
share  of  his  majesty's  favours  fall  upon  that  univer* 
sity,  which  is  the  greatest,  and  upon  all  accounts  the 
most  considerable,  not  only  in  his  dominions^  but  in  all 
Europe. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  quotation  out 
of  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  after 
having  described  that  queen's  reception  at  Oxford^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  speech  which  she  made  to 
them  at  her  departure ;  concluding  with  a  piece  of  ad« 
vice  to  that  university.  Her  counsel  was,  *  That  they 
would  first  serve  God,  not  after  the  curiosity  of  som^ 
but  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land;  diat 
they  would  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  follow  them; 
nor  dispute  whether  better  mi^  be  prescribed,  but 
keep  those  prescribed  already;  obey  their  superiors; 
and,  lastly,  embrace  on*  anotiier  in  brotherly  jaely  and 
.conco!rd. 
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'Savits  apertam 


Inrabiem  cdepit  vertijoctts '  HoR. 

At  is  very  jastly,  as  well  as  frequently  observed,  that 
if  our  nation  be  ever  ruined,  it  must  be  by  itself.  The 
j^rties  and  divisions  which  reign  an^ong  us  may  several 
ways  bring  destruction  upon  our  country,  at  the  same^ 
time  that  our  united  force  W6uld  be  sufficient  to  secure 
as  against  all  the  attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy*  What- 
ever expedients  therefore  cdn  be  found  to  allay  thosd 
heats  and  animosities,  which ^breiak  us  into  different 
factions  and  interests,  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the 
public,  and  highly  tend  to  its  safety,  strength,  and  re- 
putation. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  discovers  itself 
in  all  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life.  We 
keep  it  up,  and  cherish  it  with  as  much  pains,  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  national  blessing.  It  insinuates  itself 
into  all  our  discourses,  mixes  in  our  parties  of  plea- 
.  sure,  has  a  share  iti  our  diversions,  and  is  an  ingredi* 
ent  in  most  of  our  |niblic  entertainments. 

I  was  not  lotig  ag(>  at  the  p\&y  called  Sir  Courtly 
Nice,  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  good  sense,  I 
found  the  whole  audience  had  very  gravely  ranged 
themselves  into  two  parties,  under  Hot-head  and  Tes^ 
timony.  Hot-bead  was  the  applauded  hero  of  the 
Tories,  and  Testimony  no  less  the  favourite  of  the 
Whigs.  Each  party  followed  their  champion.  It 
was  wonderful  «tO'  see  so  polite  an  assembly  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  such  extraordinary  I'epresentatives, 
and  avowing  their  principles  as  conformable  either  to 
the  zeal  of  Hot-head,  or  tlie  moderation  of  Testiinony; 
Thus  the  two^  parts  which  were  designed  to  expose  the 
faults  of  both  sides,  and  were  accordingly  received  by 
our  ancestors  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  meet 
with*  a  kind  of  sanction  from  the  applauses  which  are 
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respectively  bestowed  on  them  by  their  wise  posterity. 
We  seem  to  imagine  that  they  were  written  as  patterns 
for  imitation,  not  as  objects  of  ridicule. 

This  humour  runs  so  far,  that  most  of  our  late  co- 
medies owe  their  success  to  it  The  audience  listens 
after  nothing  else.  I  have  seen  little  Dicky  place 
himself  with  great  approbation  at  the  head  of  the  To* 
ries  for  five  acts  together,  and  Pinky  espouse  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Whigs  with  no  less  success.  I  do  not  find 
that  either  party  has  yet  thrown  themselves  under  the 
patronage  of  Scaramouch,  or  that  Harlequin  has  vio- 
lated that  neutrality,. which,  upon  his  late  arrival  in 
Great  Britain,  he  possessed  to  both  parties,  and  which 
it  is  thought  he  will  punctually  observe,  being  allowed 
on  all  sides  to  be  a  man  of  honour.  It  is  true,  that, 
upon,  his  first  appearance,  a  violent  Whig  tradesman 
in  the  pit  begun  to  compliment  him  with  a  clap,  as 
oveijoyed  to  see  him  mount  a  ladder,  and  fancying  him 
to  be  dressed  in  a  Highland  plaid. 

I  question  not  but  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
find  me  animadverting  on  a  pr^^ctice  that  has  been  al- 
ways fayourable  to  the  cause  which  now  prevails.  The 
British  theatre  was  Whig  even  in  the  worst  of  times ; 
and,  in  the  last  reign  did  not  scruple  to  testify  its  zeal 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  by  many  magnanimous 
claps  in  its  lower  regions,  answered  with  loud  huzzas 
from  the ;  upper  gallery.  This  good  disposition  is  so 
inuch  heightened  of  late,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  the  Prury-lane  theatre  very  often  shakes  with  the 
loyalty  of  the  audiepce.  It  is  said,  that  jBi  young  au- 
thor, who  very  much  relies  on  this  prevailing  humour, 
is  now  writing  a  farce,  to  be  called  A. Match  out  of 
Newgate^  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  a  comedy  called 
A  Match  in  Newgate;  and  that  his  chief  person  is  a 
round-shouldered  man  with  a  pretty  large  nose  and  a 
xvide  mouth,  making  his  addresses  to  a  lovely  black 
woman  that  passes  for  a  peeress  of  Great  Britain,  In 
short,  the  whole  play  is  built  upon  the  late  escape  of 
General  Forster,  who  is  supposed  upon  the  road  to 
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fall  in  Ibve'tvfch  my  Lord  Nhhiidale,  whom  the  inge- 
nious author  itnagines  to  be  istill  in  his  riding'- hood. 
X  But  notwithstanding  the  good  principles  of  a  British 
audience  in  this  dne  particular,  ifwere  to/be  wished 
that  every  thing  should  be  banished  the  stage  which 
has  a  tendency  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  ai)d  inflame 
that  party  rage  which  makes  us  such  a  miserable  and 
dividedf  peop^.  And  that  in  the  first  place,  because 
such  a  proceedihg  dH  this  disappoints  the  very  design 
of  all' 'public  diversions  and  entertainments.  The^in^- 
fitiiuti'oi^  of  sports  and  shows  was  intended  by  all  go* 
vernjments,'  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people*  from 
busjting  thiemselves  ih  matters  of  state,  which  did  not 
belong  to  them;  to'recbncite  them  to  one  another  by 
the  con^mon  participations  of  mirth  and  pleasure ;  and 
to  wear  out  of  their  minds  that  rancour  which  they 
might  have'  contracted  by  the  interfering  vieWs  of 
interest  and  aJmbition.  It  would  therefore  be  for  the 
benefit  of  eviry  s©<;iety,  that  is  disturbed  byicontending 
factions,  to  encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as 
may  thus  disimbitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make 
them  mutually  rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfac- 
tion. When  peojple  are  accustomed  to  sit  together 
with  pleasure,'  it- is  a  step  towards  reconciliation :  but 
as:  we  manage  matters^  our  politest  assemblies  are  like 
boisterous  clubs;  that  meet  over  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
before  they  have  done,  throw  bottles  at  one  another's 
heads.  Instead  of  multiplying  those  desirable  oppor- 
tunities where  we  may  agree  in  points  that  are  differ- 
ent, we  let  the  spirit  of  contention  into  those  very  me- 
thods that  are  not  only  foreign  to  it,  but  should  in  thehr 
nature  dispose  us  to  be  friends.  This  our  anger  in 
our  mirth  is  like  poison  in  a  perfume,  which  taints  the 
spirits  instead  of  cheering  and  refreshing  them. 

Another  manifest  inconvenience  which  arises  from 
this  abuse  of  public  entertainments,  is,  that  it  naturally 
destroys  the  taste  of  an  audience.  I  do  not  deny,  but 
that  several  performances  have  been  justly  applauded 
for  their  wi^  which  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to 
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4^s  pFedcHninant  humouar  of  the  towa :  but  it  is  visible 
even  ia  these,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence  but  the  ap- 
l>lication  of  the  sentiment  that  has  raided  applause.  Ah 
author  is  very  much  disappc^nted  jfcoiind  the  best  parte 
fOf  his  productiofi  received  with  indiffer^ce,  and  to 
«ee  the  audience  discovering  beauties  which  he  never 
iatended.  The  actors,  in  the  midst  of  an  innocent  old 
play^  are  often  startled  with  unexpected  claps  or  hisses ; 
and  do  not  know  whether  th6y  have  bton  talking  like 
good  subjects,  or  have  spoken  treason.  In  short,  we 
seem  ta  have  such  a  relish  for  faction^  as  to  have  lost 
that  of  wi^;  and  are  so  used  to  the  bitterness  of  party 
rage^  that  we  cannot  be  gratified  with  the  highest  en- 
tertainment that  has  not  this  kind  of  seasoning  in  it 
But  as  no  work  must  expect  to  live  k)ng  which  draws 
all  its  beauty  from,  the  colour  of  t^  times;  so  neither 
can  that  pleasure  be  of  greater  continuance,  which 
arises  froto  the  prejudice  or  malice  of  its  hearers. 

To  conclude ;  since  the  present*  hatred  and  violence 
of  parties  is  so  unspeakably  pernicious  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  none  can  do  a  better  service  to  their  country 
than  those  who  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extin^ 
guish  it,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  the  more  de<- 
gant  part  of  the  nation  will  give  a  good  example  to  the 
rest;  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  and  foolish  a  prac* 
tice,  which  makes  our  most  refined  diversions  detn^ 
aiental  to  ihe  public,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  de^ 
structive  of  all  politeness. 
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Al^enknsiwn  te$  gesta,  sicut  eg6  ekittumo,  mtis  duflm  ma^Ufitaqtig  fi^ 
ere,  v&um  ai^uofUo  nmorea  twnm,  qumn  fama  feruntur:  ^,  ^a» 
fraoenere  M  fn^igna  scriptorum  ifiganda,  f^  terrm-wfi  orbctr^  Athenimr 
sium  facta  pro  maxvmis  celebrantur.  jta  eointm,  qui  ea  ficere,  virtus 
tatUU  habetur,  quantum  verbis  ea  potuere  extoikir  prceclard  ingenia. 

C^Jbatian,  fimong  his  o^axio^s  for  raising  a  niaa  to 
t\i^  mosjt  c€tn$ummat6  character  of  greatness,  advi&ef 
first  to  perform  extraordinary  actions^  ape!  in  the  next 
place  to  secure  |i  gpod  historian.  Without  the  l^sl,  h^ 
congidera  thp  first  as  thrown  away;  as  indeed  they  are 
in  a  ^eat  m^sii^e  by  such  illu$|;rifMis  persons,  a^  jtnakf 
fame  and  reputation  the  e^^d  of  their  undertaking 
The  napst  shining  nv^riit  goes  xlowjti  to  post:euty  with 
disadvantage,:  F:hen  it  is  aotj^ed  by  writers  in  it^ 
proper  light  I  .    . 

The  aiisfprtune  is,  thfit  there  are  mofe  instances  pf 
men  who  deserve  this  kind  of  immortality,  than  of  .au* 
thprs  who  are  able  to  besitow  it.  Ovir  country,  wbic^ 
has  produced  writers  of  the  first  figi^re  in  every  other 
kind  of  work,  has  been  very  barrep  in  good  histori^ns^ 
We  baye  had  sei^ral  who  have  been  able  to  compile 
matters  of  fact,  but  very  few  have  been  able  to  (digest 
theim  with  that  purity  and  ele^^;K:e  of  style,  that  nicety 
and  0tpength  of  reflection,  and  that  subtilty  and  disr 
cernmeiit  in  the  unravelling  d  a  character^  and  that 
choice  of  circumstances  for  enlivening  the  whole  narr 
ration,  which  we  so  justly  admire  in  the  s^ncient  his|;or 
rian^  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  some  authors  of 
our  iietghbouring  nations* 

Those  who  have  succeeded  best  in  works  of  this 
kind,  are  such,  who^  besides  their  natural  good  sense 
and  learning,  have  tl^em^elves  been  versed  in  public 
business,  and  thereby  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  men  and  thinga  It  was  the  advice  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Scbomberg  to  an  eminent  historian  of  his 
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acquaintance,  who  wa^  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should 
avoid  being  too  particular  in  the  dra\vitrg  up  of  an 
army,  and  other  circurastaaees  of  the  day  of  battle;  for 
that  he  had  always  observed  most  notorious  blunders 
and  absurdities  committed  on  that  occasion,  by  such 
writers  as  were  not  conversant  in  the  art  of  war.  We 
may  reasonably  expect  the  like  mistakes  in  every 
other  kind  of  public  matters,  recorded  by  those  who 
have  only  a  distant  theory  of  such  affairs.  Besides^  it 
is  not  very  probable,  that  men,  who  have  passed  all 
their  time  in  low  and  vulgar  life,  should  have  a  suit- 
able idea  of  the  several  beauties  and  blemishes  in  the 
actions  or  characters  of  great  men.  For  this  reason  I 
find  an  old  law  quoted  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Bayle, 
that  no  person  below  the  dignity  of  a  Rom&n  knight 
should  presume  to  write  a  history. 

In  England  there  is  scarce  any  o6e,  who  has  had  a 
tincture  of  reading  or  study,  that  is  riot  apt  to  fancy 
himself  equal  to  so  great  a  task ;  though  it  is  plaih^ 
that  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  tampered  in 
history,  frequently  show  that  they  do  not  uhderlstand 
the  very  riatute  of  those  transactions  which  they  re- 
count Nay,  nothing  is  moi^e  usual  than  to  see  every 
man,  who  is  versed  in  any  particular  way  of  business, 
finding  fault  with  several  of  these  authors,  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  matters  within  his  sphere. 

Th^re  is  a  race  of  men  lately  sprung  up  anioAg  this 
sort  of  writers,  whom  one  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
indignation  as  well  as  contempt.  '  These  are  our 
Grub-street  biographers,  who  watch  for  the  dieath  of  a 
great  man,  like  so  many  undertakers,  on  purpose  16 
make  a  penny  of  him.  He  is  no  sooner  laid  in  bi^ 
grave,  but  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  historian,  who, 
to  swell  a  volume,  ascribes  to  him  works  which  he 
never  wrote,  and  actions  which  he  never  performed ; 
celebrates  virtues  which  he  never  was  famous  for,  and 
excuses  faults  which  he  was  never  guilty  of.  They 
fetch  their  only  authentic  records  out  of  Doctors' 
Commons ;  and,  when  they  have  got  a  copy  of  bis  last 
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will  and  testament,  they  fancy  themselves  furnished 
with  sufficient  materials  for  his  history.  This  might 
indeed  enable  them  in  some  measure  to  write  the 
history  of  his  death;  but  what  can  we  expect  from  an 
author  that  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
who  is  furnished  with  no  other  matters  of  fact,  besides 
legacies ;  and  instead  of  being  able  to  tell  us  what  he 
did,  can  only  tell  us  what  he  bequeathed  ?  This  man- 
ner of  exposing  the  private  concerns  of  families,  and 
sacrificing  the  secrets  of  the  dead  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  living,  is  one  of  those  licentious  practices  which 
might  well  deserve  the  animadversion  of  our  govern-^ 
ment,  when  it  has  time  to  contrive  expedients  for  re- 
medying the  many  crying  abuses  of  the  press.  In  the 
mean  while,  what  a  poor  idea  must  strangers  conceive 
of  those  persons,  who  have  been  famous  among  us  iii 
their  generation,  should  they  form  their  notions  of  them 
from  the  writings  of  these  our  historiographers  !  What 
would  our  posterity  think  of  their  illustrious  forefa- 
thers, should  they  only  see  them  in  such  weak  and 
disadvantageous  lights !  But,  to  our  Comfort,  works 
of  this  nature  are  so  short  lived,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly diminish  the  memory  of  those  patriots  which  they 
are  not  able  to  preserve. 

.  The  truth  of  it  is,  as  the  lives  of  great  men  cannot 
be  written  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or 
exactness,  within  a  short  space  after  their  decease ;  so 
neither  is  it  fit  that  the  history  of  a  person,  wlio  has 
acted  among  us  in  a  public  character,  should  appear, 
till  envy  and  friendship  are  laid  asleep,  and  the  preju- 
dice both  of  his  antagonists  and  adherents  be,  in  some 
degree,  softened  and  subdued.  There  is  no  question 
but  there  are  several  eminent  persons  in  each  party, 
however  they  may  represent  one  another  at  present, 
who  will  have  the  same  admirers  among  posterity,  and 
be  equally  celebrated  by  those,  whose  minds  will  not 
be  distempered  by.  interest,  passion,  or  partiality.  It  ^ 
were  happy  for  us,  could  we  prevail  upon  ourselves  to 
imagine,  that  one,  who  differs  from  us  in  opinion,  may 
VoL.iV.  Bb 
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possibly  be  an  honest  man ;  and  that  we  might  do  the 
same  justice  to  one  another,  which  will  be  done  us  here- 
after by  those  who  shall  make  their  appearance  in  the 
world,  when  this  generation  is  no  more.  But  in  our 
present  miserable  and  divided  condition,  how  just 
soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a  great  or  blame- 
less reputation,  he  must  expect  his  share  of  obloquy 
and  reproach ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  his  posthu- 
mous character,  content  himself  with  such  a  kind  of 
consideration,  as  induced  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  and  his 
body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  foreign  nations; 
and  after  some  years,  to  his  pwn  country. 


No.  36.     MONDAY,  APRIL  23. 


'Ilia  sejactet  in  aula.        ViRO. 


Among  all  the  paradoxes  in  politics  which  have 
been  advanced  by  some  among  us,  there  is  none  so 
absurd  and  shoking  to  the  most  ordinary  understand* 
ing,  as  that  it  is  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  be  quiet- 
ly governed  by  a  popish  sovereign.     King  Henry  the 
Fourth  found  it  impracticable  for  a  Protestant  to  reign 
even  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  reformed  reli- 
gion does  not  engage  a  prince  to  the  persecution  of 
any  other ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  in  that  country  is  more  able  to  support  it- 
self, and  command  the  obedience  of  the  people,  than 
in  any  other  European  monarchy.   We  are  conviiicedi 
by  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  that  our  constitu- 
tion is  not  able  to  bear  a  Popish  prince  at;  the  head  of 
it     King  James  the  Second  was  endowed  with  many 
royal  virtues,  and  might  have  a  nation  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics happy  under  his  administration.  Tlie  grievatices 
we  suffered  in  his  reign  proceeded  purely  fromiiis  re- 
ligion :  but  they  were  such  as  made  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility,  <:tergy9  and  commonalty  rise  up  as  one 
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roan  against  him,  and  bblige  him  to  quit  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  have  only  th^ 
vices  of  a  Protestant  prince  to  fear,  land  may  be  ma<te 
happy  by  his  virtues :  but  in  a  Popish  prince  we  have 
no  chance  for  our  prosperity ;  his  very  piety  obliges 
him  td  our  destruction ;  .and,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
more  religious,  he  becomes  more  insupportable.  One 
would  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  many  who  call  them- 
selves Protestants,  favouring  the  pretensions  of  a  per- 
son who  has  been  bred  up  in  the  utmost  bitterness  and 
bigotry  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, within  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  would  be  op-* 
posed  by  those  very  men  that  are  industrious  to  set 
him  upon  the  throne,  were  it  possible  for  so  wicked 
and  unnatural  an  attempt  to  succeed. 

I  was  some  months  ago  in  a  company,  that  diverted 
themselves  with  the  declaration  which  he  had  thea 
published,  and  particularly  with  the  date  of  it,  *  In  the 
fourteenth  year  of  our  reign/  The  company  was  sur- 
prised to  find  there  was  a  king  in  Europe  who  had 
reigned  so  long  and  made  such  a  secret  of  it.  This 
gave  occasion  to  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in  France,  to 
enquire  into  the  history  of  this  remarkable  reign, 
which  he  has  digested  into  annals,  and  lately  transmit- 
ted hither  for  the  perusal  of  his  friends.  I  have  sup- 
pressed such  personal  reflections  as  are  mixed  in  this 
short  chronicle,  as  not  being  to  the  purpose ;  and  find 
that  the  whole  history  of  his  regal  conduct  and  ex- 
ploits may  be  comprised  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
half  sheet. 

The  History  of  the  Pretender^ s  fourteen  years  reign, 
digested  into  Annals. 

-  Anno  Regni  P.  He  made  choice  of  his  ministry, 
the  first  of  whom  was  his  confessor.  This  was  a  per- 
son recommended  by  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who  re- 
presented him  as  one  very  proper  to  guide  the  con- 
science of  a  king,  that  hoped  to  rule  over  an  island 
which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church.     He  then 
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proceeded  to  name  the  president  of  his  council,  his 
secretaries  of  state,  and  gave  away  a  very  honourable 
sinecure  to  his  principal  favourite,  by  constituting  him 
his  lord  high-treasurer.  He  likewise  signed  a  dormant 
commission  for  another  to  be  his  high-admiral,  with 
orders  to  produce  it  whenever  he  had  sea-room  for  his 
employment 

\  Anno  Regni  Qo.  He  perfected  himself  in  the  minuet 
step. 

Anno  Regni  3^.  He  grew  half  a  foot 
.  Anno  Regni  4^.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
desiring  him  to  be  as  kind  to  him  as  his  predecessor 
had  been,  who  was  his  godfather.  In  the  same  year 
he  ordered  the  lord  high-treasurer  to  pay  off  the  debts 
of  the  crown,  which  had  been  contracted  since  his  acrr 
cession  to  the  throne;  particularly  a  milk-score  of 
three  years'  standing. 

:  Anno  Regni  5^.  He  very  much  improved  himself 
in  all  princely  learning,  having  read  oijer  the  legends 
of  the  saints,  with  the  history  of  those  several  martyrs 
in  England,  who  had  attempted  to  blow  up  a  whole 
parliament  qf  heretics. 

Anno  Regni  6o.  He  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of 
government  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence ;  took 
a  plan  of  the  Bastile  witH  his  own  hand ;  visited  the 
galleys ;  and  studied  the  edicts  of  his  great  patron 
Louis  XIV. 

.  Anno  Regni  70  Being  now  grown  up  to  years  of 
piaturity,  he  resolved  to  seek  adventures ;  but  was  very 
much  divided  in  his  mind,  whether  he  should  make  an 
expedition  to  Scotland,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto; 
being  taught  to  look  upon  the  latter  in  a  religious 
sense,  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  At  length  he  re- 
solved upon  his  Scotch  expedition;  and,  as  the  first 
exertion  of  that  royal  authority,  which  be  was  going 
to  assume,  he  knighted  himself.  After  a  short  piece 
of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he  got  safe  back  to  Dunkirk^ 
where  he  paid  his  devotions  to  St  Anthony,  for  having 
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delivered  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  Sir 
George  Byng. 

Anno  Regni  80.  He  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders, 
where,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  he  saw  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  and  the  Prince  of  Hanover's  horse  shot 
under  him ;  being  postied  on  a  high  tower  with  two 
French  princes  of  the  blood.  ; 

Anno  Regni  go.     He  made  a  second  catnpaign  in 
^  Flanders ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  the  French  courts 
gained  a  great  reputation,  by  his  performance  in  a  ri- 
gadoon. 

Anno  Regni  10^.  The  pope  having  heard  the  fame 
of  these  his  military  achievements,  made  him  the  offer 
of  a  cardinal's  cap;  which  he  was  advised  not  to  ac- 
cept, by  some  of  his  friends  in  England. 

Anno  Regni  1 K  He  retired  to  Lorrain,  where 
every  morning  he  made  great  havoc  among  the  wild 
fowl,  by  the  advice  a-nd  with  the  assistance  of  his  privy 
council.  HeJs  said,  this  summer,  to  have  shot  with 
his  own  hands  fifty  brace  of  pheasants,  and  one  wild 
pig ;  to  have  set  thirty  coveys  of  partridges ;  and  to 
have  hunted  down  forty  brace  of  hares;  to  which  he 
might  have  added  as  many  foxes,  had  not  most  of  them 
«nade  their  escape,  by  running  out  of  his  friend's  do- 
minions, before  his  dogs  could  finish  the  chace.  He 
was  particularly  animated  to  these  diversions  by  his 
ministers,  who  thought  they  would  not  a  little  recom- 
merfd  him  to  the  good  opinion  and  kind  offices  of  se- 
veral British  fox- hunters. 

Anno  Regni  12<>.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
d'Aunioat,  and  passed  for  a  French  marquis  in  a  mas- 
querade. 

Anno  Regni  1 3^.  He  visited  several  convents,  and 
gathered  subscriptions  from  alt  the  well-disposed 
monks  and  nuns,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  de- 
sign of  an  attempt  upon  Great  Britain. 

Anno  Regni  140.  He  now  made  great  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  got  together  vast 
stores  of  ammunition,  consisting  of  reliques,   gu^- 
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powder  and  cannon-ball  He  received  from  the  pope 
a  very  large  contribution,  one  moiety  in  money,  and 
the  other  in  indulgences.  An  Irish  priest  brought 
him  an  authentic  tooth  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  ajad, 
it  is  thought,  was  to  have  for  hig  reward  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Canterbury.  •  Every  monastery  contributed 
something;  one  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  an- 
other as  many  masses. 

This  year  containing  farther  the  battles  which  he 
fought  in  Scotlaiid,  and  the  towns  which  he  took,  is  so 
fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  that  we  shall  say  no  more 
pf  it 
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''Quod  H 


Frigida  curanan  fotnerUa  relinqtieu:  poiH^ 

Quo  te  ccelestis  sapientia  duceret,  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studiim  paroi  properemus,  et  empli. 

Si  patria  volumus,  si  nobis  vvoer^  carit  HoH  • 

JLt  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  th^t  our  country,  which 
in  times  of  popery  was  called  the  Nation  of  Saints, 
should  now  have  less  appearance  of  religion  in  it  than 
any  other  neighbouring  state  or  kingdom;  whether 
they  be  such  as  continue  still  immersed  in  th^  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  such  as  are  recovered  out 
of  them.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  has  been  conversant  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  for-r 
merly  thought  dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  travel, 
kst  he  should  return  an  atheist  to  his  native  country: 
^ut  at  presei^t  it  is  certain,  that  an  Englishman,  who 
has  any  tolerable  degree  of  reflection,  cannot  be  better 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion  in  general,  than  by  ob-» 
serving  how  the  piinds  of  all  mankind  are  set  upon 
this  important  point;  how  every  nation  is  i^rious  and 
attentive  to  the  great  business  of  their  being;  and 
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that  in  other  countries  a  man  is  not  out  of  the  fashion, 
who  is  bold  and  open  in  the  profession  and  practice  of 
all  Christian  duties. 

This  decay  of  piety  is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Reformation^  which,  in  its  fir§t  establishment,  pro- 
duced its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the  whole 
age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  morality.  If 
we  would  trace  out  the  original  of  that  flagrant  and 
avowed  impiety  which  has  prevailed  among  us  for  some 
years,  we  should  find  that  it  owes  its  rise  to  that  op" 
posite  extreme  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people's  mindi^  in  the  times  of  thd 
great  rebellion,  and  of  the  usurpation  that  succeeded 
it  The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert  of 
a  feigned  zeal,  made  even  the  appearance  of  sincere 
devotion  ridiculous  and  unpopular.  The  raillery  of 
the  wits  and  courtiers,  in  King  Charles  the  Second*s 
reign,  upon  every  thing  which  tiiey  then  called  precise, 
was  carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance,  that  it  almost 
put  Christianity  out  of  countenance.  The  ridicule 
grew  so  strong  and  licentious,  that  from  this  time  we 
may  date  that  remarkable  turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our 
fashionable  Englishmen,  that  makes  them  shame-faced 
in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  perform. 

The  late  cry  of  the  church  has  been  an  artifice  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  made  use  of  by  the  hypocrites 
of  the  last  age,  and  has  had  as  fatal  an  influence  upon 
religion.  If  a  man  would  but  seriously  consider  how 
much  greater  comfort  he  would  receive  in  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  from  a  reflection  that  he  has  made  one 
virtuous  man,  than  that  he  has  made  a  thousand  Tories, 
we  should  not  see  the  zeal  of  so  many  good  men  turned 
oflf  from  its  proper  end,  and  employed  in  making  such 
a  kind  of  converts.  What  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  an 
immoral  man,  at  such  a  time,  to  think  he  is  a  good 
Whig !  or,  to  one  that  is  conscious  of  sedition,  perjury, 
or  rebellion,  that  he  dies  with  the  reputation  of  a  high* 
churchman  I 
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But  to  consider  how  this  cry  of  the  church  has  cor- 
rupted the  morals  of  both  parties.  Those,  who  are  the 
loudest  in  it,  regard  themselves  rather  as  a  political, 
than  a  religious  community;  and  are  held  together  ra- 
ther by  state  notions  than  by  articles  of  faith.  This 
fills  the  minds  of  weak  men,  who  fall  into  the  snare, 
"with  groundless  fears  and  apprehensions,  unspeakable 
rage  towards  their  fellow  subjects,  wrong  ideas  of  per- 
sons whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  and  uncha- 
ritable interpretations  of  those  actioris  of  which  they 
jare  not  co^npetent  judges.  It  instils  into  their  minds 
tjie  utmost  virulence  and  bitterness,  instead  of  that 
charity,  which  is  the  perfection  and  ornament  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  most  indispensable  and  necessary  means 
for  attaining  the  end  of  it  In  a  word,  among  these 
mistaken  zealots,  it  sanctifies  cruelty  and  injustice, 
riots  and  treason. 

The  effects  which  this  cry  of  the  church  has  had  on 
the  other  party,  are  no  less  manifest  and  deplorable. 
They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed  by  it,  and  vin- 
dicate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious,  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Their  indignation 
and  resentment  rises  in  proportion  to  the  malice  of 
jtheir  adversaries.  The  unthinking  part  of  them  are 
apt  to  contract  an  unreasonable  aversion  even  to  that 
ecclesiastical  constitution  to  which  they  are  represented 
as  enemies;  and  not  only  to  particular  persons,  but  to 
that  order  of  men  in  general,  which  will  be  always 
held  sacred  and  honourable,  so  long  as  there  is  reason 
and  religion  in  the  world. 

I  might  mention  many  other  corruptions,  common 
to  both  parties,  which  naturally  flow  from  this  source; 
and  might  easily  show,  upon  a  full  display  of  them, 
that  this  clamour,  which  pretends  to  be  raised  for  the 
aafety  of  religion,  has  almost  worn  out  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  it ;  and  rendered  us  not  only  the  most  di- 
vided, but  the  most  immoral  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

)f  h^n  our  nation  is  overflowed  with  such  a  deluge^ 
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of  impiety,  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  find  any  ex- 
pedient take  place,  that  has  a  tendency  to  recover  it 
out  of  so  dismal  a  condition.  This  is  one  great  reason 
why  an  honest  man  may  rejoice  to  see  an  act  so  near 
taking  effect,  for  making  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  less  frequent.  I  find  myself  prevented 
by  other  writings  (which  have  considered  the  act  now 
depending,  in  this  particular  light)  from  expatiating 
upon  this  subject.  I  shall  only  mention  two  short 
pieces  which  I  have  been  just  now  reading,  under  the 
following  titles:  'Arguments  about  the  Alteration  of 
the  Triennial  Elections  of  Parliament:'  and,  *  The  Al- 
teration in  the  Triennial  Act  considered.'     . 

The  reasons  for  this  law,  as  it  is  necessary  for  set- 
tling his  majesty  in  his  throne;  for  extinguishing  the 
spirit  of  rebellion;  for  procuring  foreign  alliances; 
and  other  advantages  of  the  like  nature;  carry  a  great 
weight  with  them.  But  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
it,  as  it  may  compose  our  unnatural  feuds  and  animo- 
sities, revive  an  honest  spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation, 
and  cut  off  frequent  occasions  of  brutal  rage  and  in- 
temperance. In  short,  as  it  will  make  us  not  only  a 
more  safe,  a  more  flourishing,  and  a  more  happy,  but 
also  a  more  virtuous  people. 


No.  38.     MONDAY,  APRIL  30. 


'Ix)ngta7h  formosa,  vale  ■   ■    ■  ViRO. 


At  is  the  ambition  of  the  male  part  of  the  w^orld  to 
make  themselves  esteemed,  and  of  the  female  to 
make  themselves  beloved.  As  this  is  the  last  paper 
which  I  shall  address  to  my  fair  readers;  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  oblige  them  more,  than  by  leaving  them,  as  a 
kind  of  legacy,  a  certain  secret,  which  seldom  fails  of 
procuring  this  affection,  which  they  are  naturally 
formed  both  to  desire  and  to  obtain.    This  nostrum  k 
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comprised  in  the  following  sentence  of  Seneca,  which 
I  shall  translate  for  the  service  of  my  countrywomen. 
Ego  tibi  monstraba  amatorium  sine  medicamentOj  sine 
herbd,  sine  ullius  ^oenefica  carmine :  si  vis  emari^  ama. 
*  I  will  discover  to  you  a  philter  that  has  neither  drug, 
nor  simple,  nor  enchantment  in  it  Love,  if  yoa 
would  raise  love.'  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  disco- 
very, and  this  be  such  a  specific  as  the  author  pre- 
tends, there  is  nothing  which  makes  the  sex  more  un* 
amiable  than  party  rage.  The  finest  woman,  in  a 
transport  of  fury,  loses  the  use  of  her  face.  Instead 
of  charming  her  beholders,  she  frights  both  friend  and 
foe.  The  latter  can  never  be  smitten  by  so  bitter  an 
enemy,  nor  the  former  captivated  by  a  nj^ph,  tvho, 
wpon  occasion,  can  be  so  very  angry.  The  most  en- 
dearing of  our  beautiful  fellow  subjects,  are  those 
whose  minds  are  the  least  imbittered  with  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  either  side;  and  who  discover  the 
native  sweetness  of  the  sex  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
versation  and  behaviour.  A  lovely  woman,  who  tfius 
flourishes  in  her  innocence  and  good  humour,  amidst 
that  mutual  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among 
her  exasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more  amiable  by 
the  singularity  of  her  character ;  and  may  be  compared, 
with  Solomon's  bride,  to  *a  lily  among  the  thorns.* 

A  stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cot- 
quean.  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  par* 
^cular  bounds,  and  content  themselves  to  excel  witiiin 
their  respective  districts.  When  Venus  complained 
to  Jupiter  of  the  wound  which  she  had  received  in 
battle,  the  father  of  the  gods  smiled  upon  her,  and  put 
her  in  mind,  that  instead  of  mixing  in  war,  which  was 
not  her  business,  she  should  have  been  officiating  in 
her  ijroper  ministiy,  and  carrying  on  the  delights  of 
marriage.  The  delicacy  of  several  modern  critics  has 
been  offended  with  Homer's  Billingsgate  Warriors; 
but  a  scolding  hero  is,  at  the  worst,  a  more  tolerable 
character  than  a  bully  in  petticoats.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  keenest  satirist,  among  the  ancients. 
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looked  upon  nothing  as  a  more  proper  subject  of 
raillery  and  invective^  than  a  female  gladiator. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  into  consideration 
these  ladies  of  fire  and  politics,  because  it  would  be 
very  monstrous  to  see  feuds  and  animosities  kept  up 
among  the  soft  sex,  when  they  are  in  so  hopeful  a  way 
of  beiqg  composed  among  the  men,  by  the  septennial 
bill,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  royal  assent     As  this 
is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms,  till  the  expi- 
ration of  the  present  pailiament,  among  one  half  of 
our  island,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  the  more  beauti- 
ful moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  establish  a 
truce  among  themselves  for  the  same  term  of  years. 
Or  rather,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  would  sum- 
mon together  a  kind  of  senate,  or  parliament,  of  the 
fairest  and  wisest  pf  our  sister  subjects^  in  order  to 
enact  a  perpetual  neutrality  among  the  sex.     They 
inight  at  least  appoint  something  like  a  committee, 
chosen  from  among  the  ladies  residing  in  London  and 
Westminster,  in  order  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  upon  the  first  opportunity  of  their 
meeting.     The  regulation  might  be  as  follows: 

"  T^t  a  Committee  of  toasts  be  forthwith  appoint- 
ed, to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  sex  in  the 
British  nation. 

*^  That  this  committee  do  meet  at  the  house  of  every 
respective  member  of  it  on  her  visiting  day;  and  that 
every  one  who  comes  to  it  shall  have  a  vote,  and  a  dish 
of  tea. 

"  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  send  for  bil- 
let-doux, libels,  lampoons,  lists  of  toasts,  or  any  other 
the  like  papers  and  records. 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee, 
to  consider  of  proper  ways  and  methods  to  reclaim  the 
obstinately  opprobrious  and  ^irulent;  and  how  to  make 
the  ducking-stool  more  useful." 

Being  always  willing  to  contribute  my  assistances  to 
my  countrywomen,  I  would  propose  a  preamble,  set- 
ting forth,  ^*  That  the  late  civil  war  among  the  sex  has 
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tended  very  much  to  the  lessening  that  ancient  and  un- 
doubted authority,  which  they  have  claimed  over  the 
•  male  part  of  the  island,  to  the  ruin  of  good  house- 
wifery, and  to  the  betraying  of  many  important  secrets: 
that  it  has  produced  much  bitterness  of  speech,  many 
sharp  and  violent  contests,  and  a  great  effusion  of 
citron-water:  that  it  has  raised  animosities  in  their 
hearts,  and  heats  in  their  faces:  that  it  has  broke  out 
in  their  ribbons,  and  caused  unspeakable  confusions  in 
their  dress:  and,  above  all,  that  it  has  introduced  a 
certain  frown  into  the  features,  and  a  sourness  into 
the  air  of  our  British  ladies,  to  the  great  damage  of 
their  charms,  and  visible  decay  of  the  national  beauty.  *' 

As  for  the  enacting  part  of  the  bill,  it  may  consist 
of  many  particulars,  which  will  naturally  arise  from  the 
debates  of  the  tea-table;  and  must,  therefore,  be  left 
to  the  discretion  and  experience  of  the  committee. 
Perhaps,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  enact,  among  other 
things, 

"That  the  discoursing  on  politics  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  dull  as  talking  on  the  weather. 

"  That  if  any  man  troubles  a  female  assembly  with 
parliament  news,  he  shall  be  marked  out  as  a  block- 
head, or  an  incendiary. 

"  That  no  woman  shall  henceforth  presume  to  stick 
E  patch  upon  her  forehead,  unless  it  be  in  the  very 
middle,  that  is  in  the  neutral  part  of  it. 

*'That  all  fans  and  snuff-boxes,  of  what  principles 
soever,  shall  be  called  in:  and  that  orders  be  giv^n  to 
Motteux  and  Mathers,  to  deliver  out,  in  exchange  for 
them,  such  as  have  no  tincture  of  party  in  them. 

"That  when  any  lady  bespeaks  a  play,  she  shall 
take  effectual  care,  that  the  audience  be  pretty  equally 
chequered  with  Whigs  and  Tories. 

"  That  no  woman  of  any  party  presume  to  influence 
the  legislature. 

"  That  there  be  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  oF 
all  former  hostilities  and  distinctions,  all  public  and 
private  failiqgs  on  either  side:  and  that  every  one. who 
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comes  into  this  neutrality  within  the  space  of 
weeTcs,  shall  be  allowed  an  ell  extraordinary,  above 
the  present  standard,  in  the  circumference  of  her  petti- 
coat. 

*'  Provided  always  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  inhabiting  and  practising  within 
the  hundreds  of  Drury,  or  to  any  other  of  that  society 
in  what  part  soever  of  the  nation  in  like  manner  prac- 
tising and  residing ;  who  are  still  at  liberty  to  rail,  ca- 
lumniate, scold,  frown  and  pout,  as  in  aforetimes,  any 
thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


No.  39.     FRIDAY,  MAY  4. 

Prodesse  quam  canspici.  Lord  SaMB&s's  Motto* 

It  often  happens,  that  extirpating  the  love  of  glory; 
which  is  observed  to  take  the  deepest  root  in  noble 
minds,  tears  up  several  virtues  with  it;  and  that  sup- 
pressing the  desire  of  fame  is  apt  to  reduce  men  to  a- 
state  of  indolence  and  supineness.  But  when,  without 
any  incentive  of  vanity,  a  person  of  great  abilities  is 
zealous  for  the  good  of  mankind;  and  as  solicitous  for 
the  concealment  as  the  performance  of  illustrious  ac- 
tions; we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  something  more 
than  ordinary  in  his  composition,  and  has  a  heart  filled 
with  goodness  and  magnanimity. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  a  greater  in- 
stance of  this  temper  of  mind,  than  what  appeared  in 
that  excellent  person,  whose  motto  I  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.  He  had  worn  himself  out  in 
his  application  to  such  studies  as  made  nimself  usefuL 
or  ornamental  to  the  world,  in  concerting  schemes  for 
the  welfare  .of  his  country,  and  in  prosecuting  such  mea- 
sures as  were  necessary  for  making  those  schemes  ef- 
fectual-: but  all  this  wa^  dona  with  a  view  to  the  pub^ 
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lie  good  that  should  rise  out  of  tbese  generous  endea^ 
¥Our%  and  not  to  the  fame  which  should  accrue  to 
bimsel£  Let  the  reputation  of  the  action  fall  where 
it  would,  so  his  country  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  he  was 
satisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind  threw  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  oppositions  of  envy  and  competition,  it 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  most  vain  and  impracticable 
into  his  designs,  and  to  bring  about  several  great  erentaF 
for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  public,  which  must 
have  died  in  their  birth,  had  he  been  as  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing beneficial  to  mankind,  as  of  being  so. 

As  he  was  admitted  into  the  secret  and  most  retired 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  his  royal  master,  King  Wil- 
liam, a  great  share  in  the  plan  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession is  universally  ascribed  to  him.  And  if  he  did 
not  entirely  project  the  uni(m  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  the  bill  of  regency,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  methods,  in  human  policy,  for  securing  to  us  so 
inestimable  a  blessing,  there  is  none  who  will  deny  him 
to  have  been  the  chief  conductor  in  both  these  glo- 
rious workst  For  posterity  are  obliged  to  allow  him 
that  praise  after  his  death,  which  he  industriously  de- 
clined while  he  was  living*.  His  life,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  prolonged  beyond  its^  natural  term,  undcfr 
those  indispositions  which  hung  upon  the  latter  part 
of  it^  that  he  might  have  the  salbfaction  of  seeing  the 
happy  settlemeKit  take  plac^  which  he  had  profyosed 
to  himself  a&  the  principal  end  of  all  his  public  la^ 
hours.  Nor  was  it  a  i^snall  additix>n  to  his  happiness,, 
that  by  this  means  he  saw  those  who  had  been  alwaysr 
his  most  intimate  friend^,  and  who  had  concerted  with 
him  such  measures  for  the  gtmraoatee  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  as  drew  upon  thenv  the  displeetsure  of  men 
who  were  avet se  to  it».  advanced  to  the  highest  posts  of 
trust  and  bonoui?  under  bis  present  majesty.  I  believe 
there  are  none  of  these  patriots,  who  will  think  it  a  de- 
rogation from  their  merit  to  have  it  said,  that  they  re^ 
ceived  many  lights  and  advantages  from  their  intimacy 
with  my  Lord  Somers;  who4iad  such  a  general  know^ 
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ledge  of  afikirs,  and  so  tender  a  concern  for  his  friends, 
that  whatever  station  they  were  in,  they  usually  applied 
to  him  for  his  advice  in  every  perplexity  of  business, 
and  ifi  affairs  of  the  greatest  diiHculty. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  set  off  with  that 
graceful  modesty  and  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues 
more  beautiful,  the  more  they  were  cast  in  such  agree- 
able shades. 

His  religion  was  sincere,  not  ostentatious;  and  such  as 
inspired  him  with  a  universal  benevolence  towards  all 
bis  fellow  subjects,  not  with  bitterness  against  any  part 
of  them.  He  showed  his  firm  adherence  to  it  as  mo« 
delled  by  our  national  constitution,  and  was  constant 
to  its  offices  of  devotion,  both  in  public,  and  in  his  fa- 
mily. He  appeared  a  champion  for  it,  with  great  re- 
putation, in  the  cause  of  the  sev^n  bishops,  at  a  time 
when  the  church  was  really  in  danger.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  he  held  a  strict  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  great  archbishop  TiUotson,  being 
acted  by  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion; and  moved  rather  with  pity  than  indignation  to- 
wards the  persons  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
the  unessential  parts  of  Christianity. 

His  greatest  humanity  appeared  in  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conversation.  You  found  it  in  the 
benevolence  of  his  s^pect,  the  complacency  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  His  great  appli- 
cation to  the  severer  studies  of  the  law,  had  not  in- 
fected his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent 
points^  to  triumph  in  the  superiority  of  his  understand- 
ing, or  to  be  supercilious  on  the  side  of  truth.  He 
joined  the  greatest  delicacy  of  good  breeding  to  the 
greatest  strength  of  reason.  By  approving  the  senti- 
ments of  a  person,  with  whom  he  conversed,  in  such 
particulars  as  were  just,  he  won  him  over  from  those 
points  in  which  he  was  mistaken;  and  had  so  agree- 
able a  way  of  conveying  knowledge,  that  whoever  con- 
ferred with  him  grew  the  wiser,  without  perceiving 
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that  he  had  beep  insructed.  We  may  probably  as- 
cribe to  this  masterly  and  engaging  manner  of  conver- 
sation, the  great  esteem  which  he  had  gained  with  the 
late  queen,  while  she  pursued  those  measures  which 
had  carried  the  British  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory ;  notwithstanding  she  had  entertained  many  un- 
reasonable prejudices  against  him,  before  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  personal  worth  and  behaviour. 

As  in  his  political  capacity  we  have  before  seen  how 
much  he  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  the  good  of  his  native  country,  he 
was  always  true  to  these  great  ends.  His  character 
was  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  and  his  whole 
conduct  of  a  piece.  His  principles  were  founded  in 
reason,  and  supported  by  virtue;  and,  therefore,  did 
not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resent- 
ment His  notions  were  no  less  steady  and  unshaken, 
than  just  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he  concluded  his 
course  among  the  same  well-chosen  friendships  and  al-^. 
Kances,  with  which  he  began  it 

This  great  man  was  not  more  conspicuous  as  a  pa- 
triot and  a  statesman,  than  as  a  person  of  universal 
knowledge  and  learning.  As,  by  dividing  his  time  be-^ 
tween  the  public  scenes  of  business,  and  the  private- 
retirements  of  life,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  both  the 
great  and  good  men ;  so,  by  the  same  means,  he  ac- 
complished himself,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  most  refined,  arts 
and  sciences.  That  unwearied  diligence,  which  fol- 
lowed him  through  all  the  stages  of  his  life,  gave  him 
such  a  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  that 
he  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  pro- 
fession, at  his  first  appearance  in  it  Though  he  made 
a  regular  progress  through  the  several  honours  of  the 
long  race,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  de- 
served a  superior  station  to  that  he  was  possessed  of; 
till  he  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity  to  which  those 
studies  could  advance  him. 

He  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  two  talents^ 
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which  we  not  often  meet  in  the  same  person,  the 
greatest  strength  of  good  sense,  and  the  most  exquiske 
taste  of  politeness.  Without  the  first,  learning  is  but 
an  incumbrance;  and,  without  the  last,  is  ungraceful. 
My  Lord  Somers  was  master  of  these  two  qualifica- 
tions in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  all  the  parts  of  know- 
ledge appeared  in  him  with  such  an  additional  strength 
and  beauty,  as  they  want  in  the  possession  of  others. 
If  he  delivered  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of  poetry,:  a  sta- 
tue, or  a  picture,  there  was  something  so  just  and  de- 
licate in  his  observations,  as  naturally  produced  plea- 
sure and  assent  in  those  who  heard  him. 

His  solidity  and  elegance,  improved  by  the  reading 
of  the  finest  authors,  both  of  the  learned  and  modern 
languages,  discovered  itself  in  all  his  productions. 
His  oratory  was  jnasculine  and  persuasive,  free .  from 
every  thing  trivial  and  affected.  His  style  in  writing 
was  chaste  and  pure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  spi- 
rit and  politeness ;  and  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate 
business  to.  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  perspicuity.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  this  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his 
natural  aversion  to  vain-glory,  wrote  several  pieces, 
as  well  as  performed  several  actions,  which  he  did  not 
assume  the  honour  of:  though,  at  the  same  time,  so 
many  works  of  this  nature  have  appeared,  which  every 
one  has  ascribed  to  him,  that,  I  believe,  no  author  of 
the  greatest  eminence  would  deny  my  Lord  Somers  to 
have  been  the  best  writer  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

This  noble  lord,  for  the  great  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  has  been  often  compared  with  the 
Lord  Verulam,  who  had  also  been  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  conduct  of  these  two  extraordinary 
persons,  under  the  same  circumstances,  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent. They  were  both  impeached  by  a  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  them,  as  he  had  given  just  occa- 
sion for  it,  sunk  under  it;  and  was  reduced  to  such 
an  abject  submission,  as  very  much  diminished  the 
lustre  of  so  exalted  a  character:  but  my  Lord  Somers 
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was  too  well  £Enrtified  in  his  integrity  to  hmt  Ae  itwpo* 
tence  of  an  attempt  upon  his  reputation  ;  and  tbo«^b 
his  accusers  would  gladly  have  dropped  ttieir  ktapeeith-^ 
ment,  he  was  histant  widi  tliem  for  the  prosecntim  of 
it,  and  would  not  let  that  matter  rest  till  it  was  brotight 
to  SD  issue.  For  the  same  virtue  and  grwstness'  of 
mind  which  gave  him  a  disregard  of  £Eune,  made  hiin^ 
impatient  of  an  undeserved  reproach^ 

There  is  no  questiofi,  but  this  wonderful  man  will 
make  one  of  the  most  distingui^ied  l^res  in  the  his*^ 
tory  of  the  present  age;  but  we  cannot  expect  that 
his  merit^will  shine  out  in  its  proper  l^bt,  sinee  he 
wrole  many  thiQga  which  are  not  published  in  his 
name ;  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  eiraxiseky 
in  which  he  did  not  appear;  did  offices  of  irieftdship 
to  many  persons,  who  kfi^w  not  frong|whom  they  were 
derived ;  and  performed  gfeitt  sen^ic^  to  )m  country^ 
the  ^ry  of  wfaidi  was  transfened  to  others :  in  shor^ 
since  he  made  it  his  endeavour,  rather  to  do  wortbjf 
aictioiis  Am  to  gain  an  illustrious  characten^ 


No.  40.    MONDAY,  MAY  7. 

Vfii  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  pragravai'  ffftH- 

Jmfm  9C  potitoB :  txtincius  iombitur  idem,  RoK. 

JLt  requires  xso  small  degree  of  resolution,  to  bean 
author  in  a  ecruntry  so  facetious  and  satirical  as  diis  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  one  raises  a  kind  of  aiarn> 
limong  his  feHow  subjects,  and,  by  pretendtag  to  dis** 
tinguish  himself  from  the  herd,  becomes  a  mafrk  of 
public  censure,  and  sometimea  a  standing  object  of 
raillery  and  ridicule.  Writing  is,  indeed,  a  pnxvoca- 
tion  to  the  envious,  and  an  afiront  to  the  ignorant 
How  often  do  we  see  a  person,  whose  is^tentions  am 
visibly  to  do  good  by  tt^  works  wlu^b  he  pobU^es^ 
treated  io  as  scarrilous  a  manner  a«  if  lie  were  aa 
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enemy  to  mankiiid  ?  AIl^  the  litde  scramblers  aftef 
Ifaune  fal}  upon  him,  publish  every  blot  in  bis  life,  de* 
pend  upon  hear-say  to  defame  him,  and  have  recourse 
to  their  own  invention,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  erect 
himself  into  an  author  with  impunity.  Even  those 
who  write  on  the  most  indifferent  subject^  and  are 
eonversant  only  in  iirorks  of  taste,  are  looked  upon  as 
men  that  make  a  kind  of  insult  upon  society,  and 
ou^ht  to  be  humbled  as  disturbers  of  the  public  tran» 
quaHily*  Not  only  the  dull  and  the  malicious,  which 
make  a  formidable  party  in  our  island,  but  the  whole 
fraternity  of  writers,  rise  up  in  arms  against  every  new 
intruder  into  the  world  of  fame ;  and  a  thousand  to 
one,  before  they  have  done,  prove  him  not  only  to  be 
a  fbol,  but  a  knave.  Successful  authors  do  what  they 
ean  to  exclude  a  competitor,  while  the  unsuccessfui^ 
with  as  much  eagerness,  lay  in  their  claim  to  him  as  « 
brother.  This  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  breaks 
his  rSfiks^  and  endeavours  to  signalize  his  parts  in  the 
world,  has  very  probably  hindered  many  persons  from 
making  their  appearance  in  print,  who  might  have  en* 
ifiched  our  country  with  better  productions^  in  all 
kinds,  than  any  that  are  now  extant  The  truth  of  it 
is,  the  active  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  most  for  the 
good  of  their  conte^iporaries,  very  deservedly  gain 
the  greatest  share  in  their  applauses;  whilst  men  of 
speculative  endowments,  who  employ  their  talents  in 
Writing,  as  they  may  equally  benefit  or  amuse  succeed* 
ing  ages,  have  generally  the  greatest  share  in  the  ad* 
miration  of  posterity.  Both  good  and  bad  writers  may 
receive  great  satisfaction  from  the  prospects  of  futu- 
rity; as  in  after  ages  the  former  will  be  remembered^ 
and  the  latter  forgotten. 

Among  ali  sets  of  authors,  there  are  none  who  draw 
iipon  themselves  more  displeasure,  than  those  who  dealf 
in  political  matters,  which,  indeed,  is  very  often  too 
justly  incurred ;  considering  that  spirit  of  rancour  and 
virulence,  with  which  works  of  this  nature  generally 
abound*    These  are  not  only  regarded  as  auUior%  bul 
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as  partisans,  and  are  sure  to  exasperate  at  least  one  half 
of  their  readers.  Other  writers  offend  only  the  stupid 
or  jealous  among  their  countrymen;  but  these,  let 
their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  must  expect  to  irritate  a 
supernumerary  party  of  the  self-interested,  prejudiced, 
and  ambitious.  They  may,  however,  comfort  them- 
selves with  considering,  that  if  they  gain  any  unjust 
reproach  from  one  side,  they  generally  acquire  more 
praise  than  they  deserve  from  the  other;  and  that 
writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  and  of  the  present  age,  than 
any  other  compositions  whatsoever. 

To  consider  an  author  farther,  as  the  subject  of  ob- 
loquy and  detraction.  We  may  observe  with  what 
pleasure  a  work  is  received  by  the  invidious  part  of 
mankind,  in  which  a  writer  falls  short  of  himself  and 
does  not  answer  the  character  which  he  has  acquired 
by  his  former  productions.  It  is  a  fine  simile  in  one 
of  Mr.  Congreve's  prologues,  which  compares  a  wri- 
ter to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his  win- 
nings upon  every  cast ;  so  that  if  he  loses  the  last 
throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.  It  would  be  well  for 
all  authors,  if,  like  that  gentleman,  they  knew  when  to 
give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther  pursuits  af- 
ter fame,  whilst  they  are  in  the  full  possession  of  it 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  ob- 
ject in  the  learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has  written 
himself  down.  As  the  public  is  more  disposed  to  cen- 
sure than  to'  praise,  his  readers  will  ridicule  him  for 
his  last  works,  when  they  have  forgot  to  applaud  those 
vyhich  preceded  them.  ,  In  this  case,  where  a  man  has 
lost  his  spirit  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  one  could  wish 
that  his  friends  and  relations  would  keep  him  fi-om  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  he  is  not  to  be  reclaimed 
by  ^ny  other  methods. 

The  author,  indeed,  often  grows  old  before  the  man, 
especially  if  he  treats  on  subjects  of  invention,  or  such 
9S  arise  from  reflections  ypon  human  nature:,  for,  in 
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this  case,  neither  his  own  strength  of  mind,  nor  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  commonly  unobserved,  will  fur- 
nish him  with  sufficient  materials,  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  both  pleasing  and  voluminous.  We  find  even 
in  the  outward  dress  of  poetry,  that  men,  who  write 
much  without  taking  breath,  very  often  return  to  the 
same  phrases  and  forms  of  expression,  as  well  as  to 
the  same  manner  of  thinking.  Authors,  who  have  thus 
drawn  ofi'  the  spirit  of  their  thoughts,  should  lie  stiU 
for  some  time,  till  their  minds  have  gathered  fresh 
strength,  and,  by  reading,  reflection,  and  conversation, 
laid  in  a  new  stock. of  elegancies,  sentiments,  and 
images  of  nature.  The  soil  that  is  worn  with  too  fre* 
quent  culture,  must  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  till  it  has 
recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and  again  enriched  itself 
by  the  ventilations  of  air,  the  dews  of  heaven,  and 
kindly  influences  of  the  sun. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  this  general 
malevolence  towards  those  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly 
regard  on  such  as  do  it,  providing  there  is  no  tendency 
in  their  writings  to  vice  and  profaneness.  If  the 
thoughts  of  such  authors  have  nothing  in  them,  they 
at  least  do  no  harm,  and  show  an  honest  industry  and 
a  good  intention  in  the  composer.  If  they  teach  me 
any  thing  I  did  not  know  before,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  myself  as  obliged  to  the  writer,  and  consider  him 
as  my  particular  benefactor,  if  he  conveys  to  me  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  be- 
stow,  an  improvement  of  my  understanding,  an  inno- 
cent amusement,  or  an  incentive  to  some  moral  virtue. 
Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communicative,  their 
wisdom  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  useless,  and 
their  experience  uninstructive.  There  would  be  no 
business  in  solitude,  nor  proper  relaxations  in  business. 
By  these  assistances  the  retired  man  lives  in  the  world, 
if  not  above  it;  passion  is  composed;  thought  hinder- . 
ed  from  being  barren,  and  the  mind  from  preying 
upon  itself.     That  esteem,  indeed,  which  is  paid  to 
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good  writers  by  their  posterity,  suffioienitly  shows  the 
merit  of  persons  Who  are  thus  employed.  Who  does 
not  now  mbre  admire  Cicero  as  w  author,  than  as  a 
consul  ojf  Rome!  and  does  not  oftener  talk  of  theoeler 
brated  writers  of  our  own  country,  who  lived  in  forr 
mer  ages,  than  of  any  other  particular  persons  among 
their  pontemporaries  and  fellow  subjects  ! 

When  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  freeholder^  I 
lun  in  a  particular  manner  pleased  with  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  improved  our  language  with  the  transv 
lation  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  and  by  that 
means  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the 
famous  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  We  have 
already  most  of  their  historians  in  our  own  tongue ) 
and,  what  is  still  more  for  the  honour  of  our  language, 
it  has  been  taught  to  express  with  elegance  the  greatest 
pf  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among 
pur  countrymen,  may  learn  to  judge  from  Diyden's 
Virgil  of  the  most  perfect  epic  performance:  and  those 
parts  of  Hompr,  which  have  already  been  published 
by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  that  tlie  Iliad 
will  appear  in  English  with  as  llttie  disadvantage  ^to 
that  immortal  poem. 

There  is  another  author,  whom  I  have  long  wished 
to  see  well  translated  into  English,  as  his  work  is  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  more  directly  tends  tq 
raise  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  in  his  reader, 
than  any  of  the  poetical  writers  of  antiqui^,  1  mean 
the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  This  is  the  only  author  pf 
ponsideration  among  the  Latin  poets,  whp  was  not  ex? 
plained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason;  because  the  whole  Pharsalia  would  have  been 
no  less  than  a  satire  upon  the  French  form  of  govern- 
inent  The  translation  qf  this  author  is  now  in  the 
haiuls  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  already  given  the  worid 
some  admirable  specimens  of  it;  and  not  only  kept  up 
the  fire  pf  thp  original,  but  delivered  the  sentiments 
with  greater  perspicuity,  and  in  a  liner  turn  of  phrase 
anuiverser 
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As  undertakings  of  so  difficult  a  nature  reqmre  the 
greatest  encouragements,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see 
tho8^  general  subscriptions  which  have  been  made  to 
them  i  especially  eifice^  if  the  two  works  last-mentioned 
are  not  finished  by  those  masterly  hands,  which  are 
now  employed  in  tbem^  we  may  despair  of  seeing  them 
i^ttempted  by  others. 


No.  4U    FRIDAY,  MAY!  L 

Fasdis,  et  exemplo  trahcnii 

Parmcian  vtmens  in  ovum.  Hot* 

jniS  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds  mere 
to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  public,  than  any 
Qthqr  i^ct  of  government,  it  is  fHty  that  we  do  not  see 
the  state  of  it  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign 
with  greater  distinction  and  accuracy,  than  what  is 
usual  among  our  English  historians.  We  may,  how^ 
ever^  observe  in  general,  that  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  monarehs  have  not  been  less  industrious  to  extend 
their  trade,  than  their  dominions;  as  it  manifestly 
turns  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  the  welfare  of  &e 
people,  if  not  to  the  ^ory  of  the  sovereign. 

The  first  of  our  kings  who  carried  our  commerce, 
and  coiusequemly  our  navigation,  to  a  very  great 
height,  was  Edward  the  Third  This  victorious  prince, 
by  his  many  excellent  laws  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  enabled  bis  sut^ts  to  support  him  in  his  many 
glorious  wars  apou  the  continent,  and  turned  the  scale 
so  much  in  fovour  of  our  English  merchandise,  tha^ 
by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported 
commodities  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  imported  but  to  thirty-eigbt 
thousand. 

Those  of  his  successors,  under  whose  regulattoiA^ 
Qur  trade  flourished  ipo^t,  were  Henry  A«  Seventh  and 
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Queen  Elizabeth.  As  the  first  of  these  was,  for  his 
great  wisdom,  very  often  styled  the  English  Solomon, 
he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise  king  in  nothing 
more,  than  by  advancing  the  traffic  of  his  people.  By 
this  means  he  reconciled  to  him  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, strengthened  himself  in  their  affections,  improved 
very  much  the  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  repel- 
led the  frequent  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

As  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  had  always  the  trade 
of  her  kingdom  very  much  at  heart,  and  we  may  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  it  through  the  whole  course  of  her 
reign,  in  the  love  and  obedience  of  her  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  defeats  and  disappointments  of  her  enemies. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  our  present 
sovereign  applying  his  thoughts  so  successfully  to  the 
fulvancement  of  our  traffic,  and  considering  himself  as 
the  king  of  a  trading  island.  His  majesty  has  already 
gained  very  considerable  advantages  for  his  people,  and 
is  still  employed  in  concerting  schemes,  and  forming 
treaties,  for  retrieving  and  enlarging  our  privileges  in 
the  world  of  commerce. 

I  shall  only  in  this  paper  take  notice  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Madrid,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December 
last,  1715 ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with  that  concluded 
at  Utrecht,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1713,  show 
several  particulars  in  which  the  treaty  made  with  his 
present  majesty  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain than  that  which  was  made  in  the  last  reign ;  after 
this  general  observation,  that  it  is  equally  surprising 
how  so  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  a 
glorious  and  successful  war ;  and  how  so  good  a  one 
has  been  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  disturb- 
ed by  such  intestine  commotions.  But  we  may  learn 
from  hence,  that  the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  ministers,  are  more  necessary  for  bring* 
ing  about  works  of  such  consequence  for  the  public 
good,  than  any  juncture  of  time,  or  any  other  the  most 
favourable  circumstance. 

We  must  here  premise  that,  by.  the  treaty  concluded 
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at  Madrid  iti  1667,  the  duties  of  importation,  payable 
upon  the  manufactures  and  products  of  Great  Britain, 
amounted  upon  the  established  valuation  in  the  Spa- 
nish book  of  rates,  (after  the  deduction  of  the  gra- 
tias,)  in  Andalusia  to  11  one  third  per  cent,  in  Va- 
lentia  to  5  per  cent  and  in  Catalonia  to  about  7  per 
cent,  or  less ;  and  consequently  upon  the  whole  afore- 
said trade,  those  duties  could  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
in  a  medium. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  state  of  our  trade 
with  Spain,  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  under  the  late 
queen,  we  must  observe,  that  by  the  explanatory  arti- 
cles of  this  last-mentioned  treaty,  the  duties  of  import- 
ation upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalusia  to  27  one  fifth 
per  cent  at  a  medium. 

But  by  the  late  treaty  made  with  his  present  majesty 
at  Madrid,  the  said  duties  are  again  reduced  according 
to  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  I667  ;  and  the  deduction  of 
the  gratias  is  established  as  an  inviolable  law  ;  whereas, 
before,  the  gratias  of  the  farmers  particularly  were  al- 
together precarious,  and  depended  entirely  upon  cour- 
tesy. 

That  the  common  reader  may  understand  the  nature 
of  these  gratias,  he  must  know,  that  when  the  king  of 
Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our  English  goods 
than  what  the  merchants  were  able  or  willing  to  com- 
ply with,  he  used  to  abate  a  certain  part :  which  in- 
dulgence or  abatement  went  under  the  name  of  a 
gratia.  But  when  he  had  farmed  out  these  his  customs 
to  several  of  his  subjects,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw 
more  merchandise  to  their  respective  ports,  and  there- 
by to  increase  their  own  particular  profits,  used  to 
make  new  abatements,  or  gratias,  to  the  British  mer- 
chants, endeavouring  sometimes  to  outvie  one  another 
in  such  indulgences,  and  by  that  means  to  get  a  greater 
proportion  of  custom  into  their  own  hands. 

But  to  proceed :  the  duties  on  exportation  may  be 
comput^d^  to  be  raised  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near 
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as  much  as  die  ftforesaid  duties  of  importation :  where^ 
as,  by  the  treaty  made  with  his  present  majesty,  they 
are  reduced  to  their  ancient  standard. 

Complaint:  having  been  made,  that  the  Spaniards^ 
after  the  suspeo#ioa  of  arms^  had  taken  several  New 
England  and  other  British  ships  gathering  salt  at  the 
iitand  of  Tertuga,  aYeryfuU  and  just  report  concern^ 
ing  that  affair  was  laid  before  her  late  majesty,  g( 
which  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  following  extract ; 

'^  Your  majesty's  subjects  have,  from  the  first  set*- 
dement  of  the  continent  of  America,  had  a  free  access 
to. this  island;  and  have,  without  interruptions^  unless 
in  time  of  war,  used  to  take  what  salt  they  pleased 
th^re :  and  we  have  prooft  of  that  usage  for  above 
fifty  years,  as  appears  by  certificates  of  persona  who 
have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

*^  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  strictest  enquiry^ 
tiiat  the  Spaniards  ever  inhabited  or  settled  on  the 
said  island ;  nor  is  it  probable  they  ever  did,  it  being 
all  either  barren  rock,  or  dry  sand,  and  having  no 
fresh  water  or  provisions  in  it. 

"We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty,  the 
consequence  of  your  majesty's  subjects  being  prohibit" 
ed  to  fetch  salt  at  Tertuga;  which  wilt  in  part  appear 
from  the  number  of  ships  using  that  trade,  being,  as 
we  are  informed,  one  year  with  onother,  about  a  bun* 
dred  sail. 

"  The  salt  carried  from  thence  to  New  England  is 
used  chiefly  for  curing  of  fish,  which  is  either  cod, 
scale-fish,  or  mackrel:  the  former  of  which  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  returns  made  from  the  conti- 
nent to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Straits^  for  the  woollen  and  other  goods  sent 
from  this  kingdom  thither.  Besides  which,  the  scale- 
fish  and  mackrel  are  of  such  consequence,  that  the 
sugar-islands  cannot  subsist  without  them,  their  ne- 
jgroes  being  chiefly  supported  by  this  fish ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  supplied  therewith  from  New  England, 
(which  they  cannot  be,  if  your  majesty's  subjects  aie 
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probifoited  from  getting  salt  at  Tertuga,)  tbey  wouUi 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  sugar-works.  Tliis  hatii 
heea  confirmed  to  us  by  several  considerate  planters 
concerned  in  those  parts. 

^'  Upod  the  whole,  your  majesty's  subjects  having 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  usage  of  gathering  salt  a^ 
Tertuga,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  conti- 
nent as  aforesaid,  we  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  consequence  of  preserving  th^  us9ge  and  right 
upon  whidi  th^  trade  of  your  majesty's  [dantations  so 
much  depends/' 

Notwijdistaudjng  it  appears  from  what  is  above 
written,  that  our  sugar-islands  were  like  to  suffer  con* 
^iderably  for  want  of  fish  from  New  England,  no  care 
was  taJken  to  have  thb  matter  remedied  by  the  expla- 
natory articles,  which  were  posterigr  to  the  abovi* 
mentioned  report 

However,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  m^de 
with  his  present  majesty,  this  business  is  fully  settled 
to  our  advantage. 

The  British  merchants  having  had  several  byrdshipa 
put  upo&  them  at  Bilboa,  which  occasioned  the  decay 
pf  our  trade  fit  that  jdace,  the  said  merchants  did 
mak^  and  execute,  in  the  year  1700,  ^  treaty  of  pri- 
vileges with  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  St  An* 
der,  y^ry  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  kingdom,  in 
lorder  to  their  removing  and  settling  there ;  tixe  efifect 
0f  which  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  King  Charles 
the  Seccmd  of  Spain,  and  the  war  which  soon  after 
ensued.  This  matter,  it  seems,  was  sU^ited  or  neg- 
lected by  the  managers  af  the  Utrecht  treaty:  for,  by 
the  fourteenth  article  of  that  treaty,  there  is  only 
*  a  liberty  given  to  the  British  subjects  to  settle  and 
dwell  at  St  Ander,  upon  the  tprms  of  the  ninth  and 
thirtieth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1 667,'  which  are  ge- 
neral. But  no  regard  was  h^d  to  the  forementioned 
treaty  of  privileges  in  I7OO;  whereas,  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  now  made  with  his  present  majes- 
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ty,  the  foremen tioned  treaty  of  privileges  ivith  St.  An- 
der  is  confirmed  and  ratified. 

Another  considerable  advantage  is,  that  the  Erencb, 
ty  the  treaty  made  with  his  present  majesty,  are  to  pay 
the  same  duties  at  the  Dry  Ports,  through  which  they 
pass  by  land  carriage,  as  we  pay  upon  importation  or 
exportation  by  sea ;  which  was  not  provided  for  by 
the  Utrecht  treaty. 

By  the  schedulas  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1 667,  the 
valuable  privilege  of  having  judge-conservators  (ap- 
pointed to  make  a  more  speedy  and  less  expensive 
determination  of  all  controversies  arising  in  trade)  was 
fully  established.  But,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of 
Utrecht,  that  privilege  was  in  effect  given  up.  For  it 
is  therein  only  stipulated,  *  That  in  case  any  other  na- 
tion have  that  privilege^  we  shall  in  like  manner  enjoy 
it'  But,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  now  made 
with  his  present  majesty,  it  is  stipulated,  that  *We 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  whatsoever,  which  we  en- 
joyed by  virtue  of  tlie  royal  schedulas  or  ordinances  by 
the  treaty  of  I667.  So  that  hereby  the  privilege  of 
judge-conservators  is  again  confirmed  to  us. 

As  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  his  majesty  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  of  his  fixed  purposes  to  pursue 
the  real  good  of  his  kingdoms,  could  bring  about 
treaties  of  this  nature :  so  it  is  impossible  to  refleet 
with  patience  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  those 
men,  who  labour  to  disturb  him  in  the  midst  of  these 
bis  royal  cares,  and  to  misrepresent  his  generous  en- 
deavours for  the  good  of  his  people. 
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No.  42.     MONDAY,  MAY  14. 


O  fartunfUos  mcrcatores !  Ho  r  . 

»55ev5ral  authors  have  written  on  the  advantage  of 
U*ade  in  general;  which  is  indeed  so  copious  a  sub- 
ject, that  as  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  it  in  a  short 
discourse,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  any  thing 
new  upon  it  I  shall  therefore  only  consider  trade  in 
this  paper,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
to  the  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  our  own  na- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  an  island  accommo- 
dated on  all  sides  with  convenient  ports,  and  encom^ 
passed  with  navigable  seas,  we  should  be  inexcusable, 
if  we  did  not  make  these  blessings  of  Providence  and 
advantages  of  nature  turn  to  tbeir  proper  account 
The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  antiquity,  were 
situated  in  the  littie  island  of  Tyre;  which,  by  the 
the  prodigious  increase  of  its  wealth  and  strength  at 
sea,  did  very  much  influence  the  most  considerable 
kingdoms  and  empires  on  the  neighbouring  continent, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  Carthagenians,  who  afterwards 
exceeded  all  other  nations  in  naval  power.  The  old 
Tyre  was  indeed  seated  on  the  continent,  from  whence, 
the  inhabitants,  after  having  been  besieged  by  the  great 
king  of  Assyria  for  the  space  of  thirteen  yearft  with- 
drew themselves  and  their  effects  into  the  island  of 
Tyre ;  where,  by  the  benefit  of  such  a  situation,  a 
trading  people  were  enabled  to  hold  out  for  many 
ages  against  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  became  the 
merchants  of  the  world. 

Farther ;  as  an  island,  we  are  accessible  on  every 
side,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  invasions;  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fortify  ourselves  sufficiently, 
without  such  a  powec  at  sea,  as  is  not  to  be  kept  up^ 
but  by  a  people  who  flourish  incommerce.    To  which 
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we  tiitist  add,  that  our  inland  towns  being  destitute  of 
fortifications,  it  is  our  indispensable  concern  to  pre*- 
Serve  this  our  naval  strength,  which  is  as  a  general 
bulwark  to  the  British  nation. 

Besides;  as  an  island^  it  has  tiot  been  thought 
agreeable  to  the  true  British  policy  to  make  acquisi-- 
lions  upon  the  continent  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  such 
an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  business  to  extend 
to  the  utmost  our  trade  and  navigation.  By  this 
means,  we  reap  the  advantages  of  conquest,  without 
violence  or  injustice ;  we  not  only  strengthen  ourselves, 
but  gain  the  wealth  of  our  neighbours  in  an  honest 
way;  and,  without  any  act  of  hostility,  lay  the  several 
nations  of  the  world  under  a  kind  of  contnbutk)n. 

Secondly,  Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  coun- 
try, as  it  abounds  with  a  great  profusion  of  comoiodi'^ 
tics  of  its  own  growth  very  convenient  for  other  coun* 
tries,  and  is  naturally  destitute  of  many  things  suited 
to  the  exigences,  orni^ents^  and  pleasures  of  life^ 
which  may  be  fetched  from  foreign  parts.  But,  that 
which  is  more  particularly  to  be  remiu-ked,  our  British 
products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quantities^  as  can  turd 
the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advantage,  and  enable  ua 
to  sell  more  to  foreigners,  than  we  h^ve  occasion  to 
buy  from  them. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that,  by  extending  a  well-re^ 
gulated  trade,  we  are  as  great  gainers  by  the  eommo« 
dities  of  many  other  countries,  as  by  those  of  otir  own 
nation;. and  by  supplying  foreign  markets  with  the 
growth  and  mailufactures  of  the  most  distant  regions, 
we  receive  the  same  profit  from  them,  as  if  they  were 
the  produce  of  our  own  island. 

Thirdly,  We  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  trade,  as  it 
has  been  a  great  means  of  civilising  our  nation,  and 
banishingout  of  it  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient  bar« 
barity.  There  are  many  bitter  sayings  agaiqfst  island* 
ers  in  general,  representing  them  as  fierce,  treacherous, 
and  inhospitable.  Those  who  live  on  the  continent 
liave  such  opportunities  of  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
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men  of  diiTerent  religions  and  kngtmge^  and  who  live 
under  different  laws  and  governments,  that  they  be- 
come more  kind,  benevolent,  and  open-hearted  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  than  those  who  are  the  inhabitants  of 
an  island,  that  hath  not  such  conversations  with  the 
rest  of  the  species^  Cessar's  observation  upon  our 
forefathers  is  very  much  to  oor  present  purpose ;  who 
remarks,  that  those  of  them  that  lived  upon  the  coast^ 
or  in  sea-port  towns,  were  mucb  more  civilised  than 
those  who  bad  their  dwellings  in  the  inland  country, 
by  reason  of  frequent  communications  with  their 
neighbours  on  the  continent 

In  the  last  place,  trade  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
Bs,  as  our  country  is  very  populous.  It  employs  mul- 
titudes of  hand3  both  l^  sea  and  land,  and  furnishes 
the  poorest  of  our  fellow  subjects  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  The  skilful  or 
industrious  find  their  account  in  it:  and  many,  Who 
have  no  fixed  property  in  the  soil  oi  our  country,  can 
make  themselves  masterd^of  as  considerable  estates,  a» 
tiiose  who  have  the  greatest  portions  of  the  land  de^ 
scencting  to  them  by  inheritance. 

If  what  has  been  often  charged  upon  us  by  our 
neighbours  has  any  truth  in  it,  that  we  are  prone  to^ 
sedition  and  delight  in  change,  there  is  no  cure  mote 
proper  for  this  evil  than  trade,  which  thus  suppfies 
business  to  the  active,  and  weahh  to  the  indigent* 
Wlien  men  are  easy  in  their  circumstances,  they  are 
naturally  enemies  to  innovations ;  and  indeed  we  see, 
in  the  course  of  our  English  histories,  many  of  oor 
popular  cqmmotions  have  taken  their  rise  from  the 
decay  of  some  branch  of  commerce,  which  created 
discontents  among  persons  concerned  in  the  manufac-* 
tures  ci  tiie  kingdom.  When  men  are  soured  with 
poverty,  and  unemployed^  they  easily  give  into  any 
prospect  of  change,  which  may  better  their  condition^ 
and  cannot  make  it  much  worse. 
,  Since,  tiiereliMne,  it  is  niaaiifest,  that  the  prompting 
1^  wax  toade  aiMi  commerce  ia^neeessaiy  and  essentiiS 
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to  our  security  and  strength,  ouf  peace  and  pro&peri^ 
ty,  it  is  our  particular  happiness  to  see  a  monarch  on 
the  throne  who  is  sensible  of  the  true  interest  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  applies  himself  with  so  much  success  to 
the  advancement  of  our  national  commerce. 

The  reader  may  see,  in  my  last  paper,  the  advan- 
tages which  his  majesty  has  gained  for  us  in  our  Spa- 
nish trade.  In  this,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of 
those  procured  for  us  from^the  Austrian  low-countries, 
by  virtue  of  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  barrier 
treaty,  made  at  Antwerp  the  fifteenth  of  November 
last. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tariff, 
or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  in 
the  year  I67O,  which  was  superseded  by  another  made 
in  I68O,  that  continued  till  this  last  tariff,  settled  in 
1715  with  his  present  majesty.  As  for  the  two.  for- 
mer, those  who  are  at  the  paiiis  of  perusing  them  will 
find,  the  tariff  of  I67O  laid  higher  duties  on  several 
considerable  branches  of  our  trade,  than  that  of  I68O, 
but  in  many  particulars  was  more  favourable  to  us 
than  the  latter.  Now  by  the  present  tariff  of  1715, 
these  duties  are  fixed  and  regulated  for  the  future  by 
those  which  were  most  favourable  in  either  of  the  for- 
mer tariffs,  and  all  our  products  and  manufjactures 
(one  only  excepted,  which  I  shall  name  by  and  by) 
settled  upon  rather  an  easier  foot  than  ever. 

Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  our  trade  into  these  countries,  have  by  this  means 
gained  a  very  considerable,  advantage.  For  the  tariff 
of  1680,  having  laid  higher  duties  upon  the  finer  sorts, 
.and  lower  duties  on  ordinary  cloth,  than  what  were 
settled  in  the  tariff  pf  I67O,  his  majesty  haSj  by  the 
present  treaty,  reduced  the  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  to 
the  tariff  of  I670,  and  confirmed  the  duties  on  or- 
dinary cloth  according  to  the  tariff  of  I68O.  Inso- 
much that  this  present  tariff  of  1715,  considered' with 
relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade,  reduces  the 
duties  at  least  one  sixth  part,  supposing  the  exporta- 
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tioa  of  all  sorts  to  be  equal*  But  as  there  is  always  a 
much  creater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth  than 
of  the  mier  sorts,  the  reduction  of  these  duties  becomes 
MiU  much  more  considerable. 

.We  must  farther  observe,  that  there  had  been  seve- 
nl  innovatioiis  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
nmrchant  since  the  tariff  of  1680;  all  which  innova* 
tions  are  now  entirely  set  aside  upon  every  species  of, 
gOod%  except  butter,  which  is  here  particularly  men- 
tioned, because  we  cannot  be  too  minute  and  circum- 
stantial in  accounts  of  this  nature.  This  article,  how- 
ever, is  moderated,  and  is  rated  in  proportion  to  what 
has  been,  and  is  still  to  be,  paid  by  the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  is  thus  set* 
tied  to  the  advantage  of  our  British  merchants,  so  it  is 
much  to  their  satisfaction:  and  if  his  majesty,  in  the 
several  succeeding  parts  of  his  reign  (which  we  hope 
may  be  many  years  prolonged)  should  advance  our 
conamerce  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  has  already 
don^  we  may  expect  to  see  it  in  a  more  flourishing' 
condition,  than  under  any  of  his  royal  ancestors.  He 
aeems  to  place  his  greatness  in  the  riches  and  prospe- 
rity 6f  his  people ;  and  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  tranquillity?  since,  during 
the  late  distractions,  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  ad- 
vantagq  of  our  trade,  when  we  could  not  reasonably 
expect  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing. 


No.  43.    FRIDAY,  MAY  18. 

Hoc  f ante  derivata  clades 
Inpatfiampopukunquejluxk.  HoR, 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person,  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  pnnciples  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
should  deske  to  be  king  of  a  country,  in  which  the 
established  rel^on  is  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
Vol.  IV.  D  d 
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he  himself  proiesses.  Werdit  possibte  fer  sudi^a  < 
to  .ftccomplish  hU  de6i^s,>bi»  oirir  reasim  must  tslt 
him,  there  coulc(  not  be  a  more  ii9(6a$y  prinee,  nar  a^ 
more  unhappy  people.  Qut  hp^  it  caa  enter  into  Iha 
wishes  of  any  private  persons  to  he  theiiit^ects-of  a 
man,  whose  faith  obliges  bimit<»  use  the  -mest  effeotuwl 
means  for  extirpating  i^eir  reli^n,  is  altogether  m» 
comprehensiblei  but  upon  the  supposition,  ^at  wbM* 
ever  principles  they  seem  to  adhere  to,  tbrar  interei^ 
ambition,  or  revenge,  is  much  mtoro  aetive  aiod  predo^ 
minant  in  their  minds,  than  the  love,  of  their  cdnhtry, 
or  of  its  national  worship, 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  particular  fixnefit^ 
which  either  the  Pretender  himself  or^the  fia»roavers  of 
i^is  cause,  could  promise  to  the  BriAbh  untion  from  the 
success  of  his  pretensions ;:  ib^^ugfa:  the  evils  ^hich 
would  arise  from  iit  are  numbeiieas^and  evidenfe  These 
men  content  themselves  with  one  general  assettfon, 
which  often  appears  in  tbehr  writangs,  and  in  tfadr  dis- 
course; that  the  kingdom  wUl  never  be  quiet  tHl  heh 
upon  the  throcie.  If  by  this  iposition  is  meant^  «h«t 
those  will  never  be  quiet  who  would  endea^roar  to 
place  him  there,  it  may  possibly  have  sometruth  in  it; 
though  we  hope  even  these  will  be  reduced  to  tbdr 
obedience  by  the  care  of  their  safety,  if  abt  by  tiie 
sense  of  their  duty.  But;  on  the  other  side,  how  itt^ 
effectual  would  this  strange  ^expedient  be,  for  establkh^ 
ing  the  public  quiet  and  tranquillity,  should  it  ever 
take  place !  for,  by  way  of  argument,  we  may  suppose 
impossibilities.  Would  that  par^y  of  men,  which  com- 
prehends the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  valiant  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which,  were  the  cause  put  to  a  trial, 
would  undoubtedly  appear  the  most  numerous,  (for  I 
am  far  from  thinking  all  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Tories,  to  be  favourers  of  the  Preten^ 
der,)  can  we,  I  say,  suppose  these  men  would  ikd 
quiet  under. a  reign  which  they  have  hitherto  of^os^* 
and  fyim  yrhidx  they  apprehend  such  a  manifest  de^ 
structioo  to  their  country  ?-  Can  we  JBupposb^iiiri^lMre^ 
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sent  royal  filmily^  who  are  m  powerful  m  foreigado^ 
minions,  so  strong  in  their  relations  and  adiiance^  and 
so  univerdally  supp6rt^d  by  the  Protestaint  inter^fc  of 
Eutope,  wottld  continue  qnidt,  and  iiot  make  vigprdus 
and  repeated  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  thieir  right; 
should  it  ever  be  wrested  out  of  their  hinds?  Can 'we 
imagine  that  our  British  clergy  would  be  quier  under 
a  prince/  who  is  zealous  for  nis  religion,  arid  bbliged 
by  it  to  i§ubvei*t  th6se  doctrines,  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  defend  and  propagate?  Nay,  would  any  of  those 
met!  themselves,  wh6  are  the  champions  of  this  dei^e** 
rate  cause,  unless  such  of  them  as  are  professed  Roman 
Catholics,  or  disposed  to  be  so,  live  quiet  under  a 
government,  which  at  the  best  would  make  use  of  all 
indirect  xoelhods  in  favour  of  a  religion  that  is  incon* 
sistent  with  6ur  laws  and  liberties,  and  would  impose 
on  us  such  a  yoke,  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  werb 
able  to  bear?  All  the  quiet  that  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  reign,  inust  be  the  resiilt  of  absolute  power 
On  the  one  hand,  and  a  despicable  slavery  on  the  other : 
&nd  I  believe  every  reasonable  man  will  be  of  the 
Roman  historian's  opinion,  that  a  disturbed  liberty  is 
better  than  a  quiet  servitude. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  imagine 
the  quiet  6f  a  nation  can  arise  from  an  establishment^ 
in  ,which  the  kingj  would  be  of  one  communion  and 
tiie  people  of  another;  especially  when  the  religion  of 
the  sovebeign  carries  in  it  the  utmost  malignity  to  that 
of  the  subject  If  any  of  bur  English  monarchs  iriight 
have  h^ped  to  reig*  quietly  under  such  ciircumstatlces, 
it  w^iild  Have  bfein  King  Charles  the  Second,  who  was 
received  with  kll  the  joy  and  good  will  that  arte  ujitural 
to  ^  peo|>le,  newly  rescued  from  a  tyranny  which  hjEid 
long  oppressed  them  in  several  shapes.  6ut  this  rfto- 
liarch  Was  too  wise  to  own  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
dven  in  that  juncture  of  time;  or  to  imaginfe  it  pra(i4;i- 
^able  for  an  tvo#ed'  Bopish  pririce  to  govern  a  Pi*o- 
testant  people.  His  brother  tried  the  exjperimefit,  arid 
every  one  knows  the  success  of  it 

DdS 
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As  speciihtiDns  are  best  supported  by  &cts,  I  shall 
ndd  fo  these  domestic  exam^des  one  or  two  paria,llel 
instances  out  of  the  Swedish  history)  which  may  be 
suffident  to  show  us,  that  a  scheme  of  government  is 
impracticable  in  which  the  head  does  not  a^^'ee  with 
the  body,  in  that  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  reasonable  creatures,  Sweden  is  the  only  Protest- 
ant kingdom  in  Europe  besides  this  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  see  Popish  princes 
^upon  the  throne;  and  we  find  that  tl^y  behaved 
themselves  as  we  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
do,  upon  the.  same  occasion.  D&eir  king,  Sigismond, 
baving,  contrary  to  the  inelinations  of  his  people,  enr 
deavoured,  i^  several  clandestine  metbods,  to  promote 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  among  his  subjects,  and 
shown  several  marks  of  favour  to  their  priests  and 
Jesuits,  was,  after  a  very  short  reign,  deposed  by  the 
states  of  that  kingdom,  being  represented  as  one  who 
could  neither  be  held  by  oat^  m>r  promises^  and  over- 
ruled by  the  influence  of  his  religion,  which  dispenses 
with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  engagem^ts  that 
are  opposite  to  its  interests.  :  The  states!,  to  show  feu:- 
ther  their  apprehensions  of  popery,  and  how  incom- 
patible they  thought  the  principles  of  tbe  church  of 
Rome  in  a  sovereign  were  with  thos^  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  his  subjects,  agreed,  that  his  son  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  provided  1^  were  brought  up  a 
Protestant.  This  the  father^  seemingly  complied  with; 
but  afterwards,  refusing  to^  give- him  such  an  education, 
the  son  was  likewise  set  aside,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  that  succession.  The  faptou^  Queen  Christina, 
daughter  to  the  great  Gustavu^^  was  so  sensible  of 
those  troubles  which  would  accrue  both  to  herself  and 
^r  peopii^  should  she  avow  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion while  she  was  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden;  that 
she  did  not  make  an  open  profession  of  that  fai^i,  tin 
she  had  resiga^d  her  crown,,  and  was  actually  upop 
her  journey  to  Rome, 

In  sboft,  if  there  be  any  political  nptaxim^  which  may 
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be  depended  upon  as  sare  «nd  iofalliblev  this  i$  oae; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation  to  be  happy,  where 
a  people  of  the  reformed  religion  are  governed  by  a 
king  that  is  a  papist  Were  be  indeed  only  a  nonmial 
Roman  Catholic^  there  might  be  k  po^ibility  of  peace 
and  quiet  under  such  a  reign;  but  if  he  is  sincere  in 
the  principles  of  his  chhrdb,  he  must  treat  heretical 
subjects  bs  that  church  directs,  him,  and  knows  very 
well,  that  he  ceases  to  be  religious  when  he  ceases  to 
be  a  persecutor. 


No.  44.     MONDAY,  MAY  21. 

Mukaque  praierea  variorum  WKmstraferarum 
Ctntauri  mfarilnfs  stalmlani,  scylkeque  bffnvtes, 
.  Et  centum'gemmus  BrujLreus,  ac  beUua  Ltnut 
Horrendum  siridens,Jla7rimsquc  armata  Ckimam, 
G<ng(mes,Haijiya^c,etfornatric(nTK^ 
Oofvipit  hie  std^ita  trepidusfcrmdincfirrwn 
JEneaSj  Urictamque  aci&n  vemerOihus  qffcri.  . 

pt,  nidocHi  ccmcs  teniies  sine  corjHire  vitas  .      ; 

A&tmea^volitarecavdsi^ifnagin^Jbrmit, 
Irt^i  €i  Jhi^ra  feno  d^er^et  tmbras,^  VlRii. 

xIlS  I  was  last  Friday  tja^i^g  a  walk  vsk  the  Park,  I 
saw  ^  counUy  gehtlem^^n  at; (the  side  of  Rosamond's 
pond,  pulling  .a,  handful  of  oatso^t  of  his  pocket,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  gathering  the  ducks 
about  him.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  him,  who  shbtild 
it  be  bttt  my  friend  the  fpx-hunter,  whom  I  gave  some 
accouat  of  in  my  twenty-second  paper !  I  immediately 
joined  him,,  and  partook  of  his  diversion^  till  he  had 
not  an  oat  left  in  his  pocket  We  then  made  the  tour 
of  the  Park  together,. when,  after  having  entertained 
^e  with  the  descr;iption  of  a  decoy-pond  that  lay  near 
his  seat  in  the  country,  and  of  a  meeting-bouse  that 
was  going  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  neighbouring  market  town, 
he  gave  me  an  account  of  some  very  odd  adventures 
which  he  had  met  with  that  morning;  and  which  I 
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shpii  Jay  together  in  a  short  and  faithful  history,  as 
well  as,  iny  memory,  will  give  me  leave. 
.  My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  aversion  to  London, 
would,  never  have  come  aip,  --had  4K)t  he  bcett  subpce-  ' 
naed  to  it,  as  he  told  me,  in  order  to  give  his  testimony 
for  one  of  the  r^belsj^  whom  he  knew  to  be  av^ry  fair 
Sportsman.  Having  travelled  all  night,  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  dust  and  heat,,  he  arrived  with  his 
guide,  a  little  after  break  of  day,  at  Charing-Crciss; 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  a  rnhning  footman 
carried  in  a  chair,  followed  by  a  Waterman  in  the  same 
kind  of  vehicle.  He  was  wondering  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  masters  that  furnished  thenj  ivith  such 
dresses  and  accommodations^  when,  on  a^'sudden,  he 
beheld  a  chimney-sweeper,  conveyed  after  the  same 
manner,  with  three  footinen  rumung  before  him.  Du- 
ring his  progress  through  the  Strand,  he  met-with  se- 
veral other  figures,  no  less  wonderful  atid  st^prising. 
Seeing  a  great  many  jn  fich  naorning  gowas^  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  pen^ons^  of  quality,  were  up  so 
early  :^  and  was  no  less  astonished  to  sec  many  lawyers 
in  their  bar-gowns^  when  ^le  knew  by  his  alnianac  the 
term  \vas  ended.  As  he  was  extremiely  pu;&2;led  and 
confounded  in  himself  what  rail  this  should  mean, » a 
hackney-coach  chlmcitig  to  pass  by  him,  four  Batts 
popped  out  their*  heads  till  at  once,  whith  very  touch 
frighted  both  him  and  his  horis^.  My  fridhd,  who  always 
takes  carie  to  cure  his  horse  of  such  Starting  fit^^spur^ 
red  him  up^  to  the  very  side  of  tfhe  coach,  to  the  no 
small  diterdioti  of  the  Batts ;  who,  seeing  him 'with  hid 
long  whip,  horse-'hair  perri^ig,  jockey  belt,*Und  COat 
irithout  dlee^esj  fancied  hiito^  to  be  one  of  the  inaisque- 
leaders  on  horseback,  and  ri'eci^ed  him  with'al6ud  peal 
6f  Mughter.  His  mind  being  foil  of  idle  stories,  which 
iire  sprea<i  up  iand  dbwri  the  nation  by  the  disaffected,- 
he  imipediately  concluded  thkt  all  the  persons  he  saw 
ifi  these  strange  habits  were  foreigners,  imd  conceived 
a  great  indignation  against  them,  for  jfnretending  to 
faugh  at  an  English  country*gentleman.     But  he  soon 
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neoffendHfitttj«f^His.eilror/by  the  voices  of 

aeriarali>b£<,theiiij  aqtt)  pa^cularly  ^f  a  shepherdess 
qoitadlinig  Mtith  iher  ^MachnMiiv  <aQfd  threatening  to 
fareaiDjfaislj'bQiies  da  very*  mtelligible.  English,  though 
«iitfaati|asc|uiins.tooe..  His  astonishmbilt  still  increased 
uponrhihiv^  see^a  continded  ptoeeiRsion  of  harlequjn^, 
0cara30dufcbeSy  puncbiiiGllos^  lEind  a  thousand  other 
iDdr^ittfaresses^  £7:  whictt 'people  of  quality  distinguish . 
t^D  cmt  rfrom  that  of  the  niilgar; 
- '" .  Bon^  Mm  adriEiiiieed:  m^^  fii»T  as  Somerset-house,  and 
efabendng  it  td  be  Ito^grtuit  hive  whence  this  swarm  of 
cfaimtaifts  issued'iw^i  mAiKtime  to  time,  my  friend  took 
iiuristation  amioDg  aicluMier  of  mob^  trho  were  making 
tfaBiiksdve»  merry;  wilhr  tbeir"  betters^  The  first  that 
oanpe  out  was  a>  rery  venerable  matron;  with  a  hose 
and  cfam^that  iirare  wilMn  <a  iwty  little) (of  touching  one 
aoodMri  ^My  frsend,:  at  thb^m  tieW;  fancying  l^r  tb 
heian  old^vcanan  of  iqfuaiiiy,  out  bfh^^ood  breeding, 
ptbl;  off)hifi  bat  toiher^  trii«n  the' {Person  pulUng  oflT  fabt* 
inadby  to  \Bm  gr^eat  Mfpviibe, '  appeared  a  smock-^faced 
irooBg  fS&ixm  Bis  atleiMioti  w^s  $0)ofi]f'taken  off  from 
th&!GA)jee^  and  tmaed  (^  another  that  had  Very  h6l^ 
low  ^yesi  and  a  wirinkied  iK^e,  -  which'  fiourish^  in  aU 
tiie  Uoom  of  fifteeit; ;  1%e  whiteftess'  of  the  lily  Avas 
blended  in  it  with  the  blush  o^  the  rose.  He  mij»t6ok 
it.  for  a.; very  whiimieed  kind  of  nfiafik ;  but,  upon  q. 
BieiEirer*  View,  be  found  that  she 'held  her  vizard  in  het 
hand,  and  that  what  hb  saw  was  only  her  natural 
eQuntenance^  touched  up  with  the  usual  im|>rovements 
of  aaoi  aged  coquette.  * 

,.  ^Xhe  next  who  showed  herselJT  was  a  female  Quaker, 
ao^vecy  pretty^'  that  he^could  <iot  forbear  lickitig  his 
liipsj  aoid  3a^idg  tb  the  mob  abou^  him,  ^  It  is  ten  &ou- 
atttidrpitiids  she  is  not  a  bhurch  woman.'  The  Quaker 
was  followed  by  half  a  db^en  nuns,  who  filed  off  one 
after  another  up  Catharine-street,  to  their  respective 
convents  in  Drury-lane. 

The  'squire,  observing  the  preciseness  of  their  dress, 
began  now  to  imagine,  after  all,  that  this  was  a  nest  of 
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sectaries;  for  be  bad  often  heard  that  the ^lonimt^vmi 
full  of  them.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opimoh  upon 
seeing  a  conjurer,  whom  he  guessed  to  be  the  bolder* 
forth.  However,  to  satisfy  himself,  he  asked  a  porter, 
who  stood  next  him,  what  religion  these  people  were 
of?  The  porter  replied,  ^  They  are  of  no  religion ;.  it  is . 
a  masquerade.'.  Upon  that,  says  my  friend,  I  began  to 
smoke  that  they  were  a  parqel  of  mummers;  and^  be* 
ing  himself  one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county^ 
could  not  but  wonder  that  none  <^  the  Middl^ex  Jus- 
tices took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels.  He 
was  the  more  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy^ 
upon  discovering  two  very  unseen^y  objects :  the  first 
was  a  judge,  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  at  his  foot* 
man;  and  the  other  a  big-*beUied  woman,  wfao^  upon 
taking  a  leap  into  the  coach,  atiiscarried  of  a  cushion; 
What  still  gave  .him  greater  ofTence,  was  a  drunken 
bishop^  who  reeled 'from  one  side  of  the  cobrt  to  the 
other,  and  was  very  sweet  upon  an  Indian  qiicien;  But 
his  worship,  in  the  midst  of  his  austerity,  w»is  mollified 
at  the  sight  of  a  very  lovely  mUk-maid,  whom  hfe  be^^ 
to  regard  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and  conceived  a  par- 
tubular  affection  for  her,  until  he  found»  to  his  great 
i^m^izement,  that  the  standers-by  suspeoted  her  to  be  a 
duchess. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  narrative  without  mention- 
ing one  disaster  which  happened  to  my  friend  on  this 
occasion.  Having,  for  hb  better  convenience,  dis- 
mountejd)  and  mixed  among  the  crowd,  he  found,  up- 
on his  arrival  at  the  inn,  diat  he  had  lost  his  purse 
and  his  almanac.  And  though  it  is  no  wonder  such  a 
trick  should  be  played  him  by  some  of  the  curious 
spectators,  he  cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that 
it  was  a  cardinal  who  picked  his  pockety  and  tb^t  tbk 
cardinal  was  a  Presbyterian  in  disguise. 
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Ifimium  risus  pretiwn  est  si  prohiuuis  impendio  constat.     Qui iTTii.^ 

X  HAVE  lately  read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  Essays 
upon  several  Subjects. published  by  Sir  Richard  Black* 
inore ;  and,  though  I  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his 
excellent  bbservati6i>s^  .1  cannot  but  take  that  reason^ 
able  freedom,  which  he  himself  makes  use  of  with  re- 
gard to  other  writers,  to  disseiit  from  him  in  some  few 
particulars.  In  his  reflections  upon  works  of  wit  and 
humour,  he  observes  how  unequal  they  are  to  combat 
vice  and  folly ;  and  seems  to  think,  that  the  finest 
raillery  anii  satire,  though  directed  by  these  generous 
views,  never  reclaimed  one  vicious  man,  or  made  one 
fool  depart  from  bis  folly.  . 

.This  is:  a  position  very  hard  to  be  contradicted,  be^ 
c^iiuse.  no  author  knows  the  number  or  names  of  his 
converts.  As  for  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators  in  parti- 
cttlair,  which  are  obliged  to  this  ingenious  and  useful  * 
author  for  the  character  he  has  given  of  them,  they 
were  so  generally  dispersed  in  single  sheets,  and  have 
since  been  printed  in  so  great  numbers,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  have  made  some  proselytes  to  the  interests, 
if.notto  the  practice,  of  wisdom  and,  virtue,  among  such 
a^muUitude  of  readers. 

.r  I  need  not  remind  this  learned  gentleman,  that  So- 
cratesy  whowas  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality  in 
the  heathen  world,  and  a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the 
Qodbead,  was  so  famous  for  the  exerdse  of  this  ta- 
lent among  the  politest  people  of  antiquity,  that  he 
gaiosed  the  name  of  I  "^Ei^cay,  the  Droll. 

,There  are  very  good  effects  which  visibly  arose  from 
the  above-mentioned  performances,  and  others,  of  the 
like  nature ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  they  diverted  raflleiy 
from  improper  objects,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridi- 
cule, which,  for  many  years,  had  been  exerted  on  p^r- 
Boia  and  thii^  of  asacred  and  serious  nature.    They 
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endeavoured  to  make  mirth  instructive,  and,  if  they 
failed  in  this  great  end,  they  must  be  allowed  at  least 
to  have  made  it  innocent  ^^If  wit  and  humour  begin 
again  to  relapse  into  their  former  licentiousness^  ttey 
can  never  hope  for  approbation  from  those  who  kno^ 
Ibitt  raililery  is  useless  when  it  has  no.  moral  undet  ii^ 
and  pernicious  when  it  attacks  any  thing  that  is  either 
unblameable  or  praise-worthy.  To  this  we  may  add, 
what  has  been  commonly  observed,  that  it  is  not  dif^ 
ficult  to  be  merry  on  the  side  of  vice,  as  serious  ob- 
jects are  the  most  capable  of  ridicule ;.  as  the  party, 
which  naturally  favours  such  a  mirth,  i»  the  most  mi- 
merous;  and  as  there  are  the  most  standing  jests  ^and 
patterns  for  imitation  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

la  the  next  place ;  such  productions  of  wit  and  bii-> 
mour,  as  have  a  tendency  to  expose  vice  andfoHy^ 
furnish  useful  diversions  to  all  kinds  of  readei^.  The 
good  or  prudent  man  may,  by  these  means,. be  divert- 
ed^ without  prejudice  to  his  discretion,  or  montftty. 
RaiU^i^,  under  sticb  regulations,  unbends  the  miivd 
from  isdpious  studies^  and.  severer  eonteBiplati<xis,  with*' 
out  throwing  it  off  fi-om  iits  proper  bias.  It'carnes  ofi 
lhe.satne  design  that,  is  promoted  by  autbovs  of  aji^ver 
turn^  and  only  doesr  i<}  in  another  manner,  it  also 
>  awakens  reflecticm  in  >tkose  who  aire  the  most  'tndii^ 
ferent  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  knoa^ledg|&,  by  dotting 
before  them  the  absurdity  of  such  practices  as  are  ge^ 
neraUy  unobserved,  by  reason  of  their  being  common 
ajf  fashionable :  nay,  it  sometimes  catche&4he  dissolute 
and  abandoned  before  they  are  awav^of  it;  who  ar^ 
ofjben  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves,  and,  upoh  re-^ 
flection;  fir^v  ^hat  they  ar^  merry  ai  their  own  expellee.^ 
I  might  farther  take  aotice,  that,  by  entertainments  of 
this  kind,  a  man  may  be  cheerful  in  solitude,  and  toot 
be  i  forced  to  seek  for  company  every^time  he  has  ar 

mi^di-to.he.  maitry,  i  '  .     .    .-i  i      •; 

ilThe  iafltjudvawtager  shall  mentipny  fropi  comfMMri-^ 
tions  crf>thid  nature,  when  thus  restrained^  j^  that  lAkf 
sho^  wisdom  and  virtue  nxe  far  from  being  inconsis^'' 
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ent  with  politeness  and  good  humour*    TJiey  Qiake 
moraKty  appear  amiable  tQ  peopl|S.of:gay  dispp9itioo9^ 
and  refute  the  common  objection  i  against  teUpcm^ 
which  represents  it  as  only  fit  for  gloomy  and  m^lan* 
choly  tempers.     It  was  the.  motto,  of  a  bishop,  very 
eminent  for  his  piety  and  gdod  works,  in.  King  Chiles 
the  Second's  reign,  Imeroi  Deo  etlmture,  ^  Serve  God 
and  be  cheerful'    Those,  therefore,  who  supply  the 
world  with  such  entertainments  of  mirth  as  are  jo*^ 
structive,  or  at  Jeast  harmless,  maybe  thoughit  to  jde«! 
serve  well  of  mankind;  to: which  L  shall  only  add» . 
that  they  retrieve' the  hon6ur^of  petite  learning,  and 
answer  those  sour  enthusiasts^  who  affect  to  stigmatize 
the  finest  and  most  elegant  authoi^,  both  .ancient  and  . 
modern  (which  they  have  never* read)  as  dangerous  to  . 
religioiiy  and  i  destructive  of  all  sojund  and  saving  knoW'* 
ledge.    :     '  ■••>»?  1  ' '  J        '.       •».-.,'. 
^  Our  nation. arcLStich  lovers  of' nurth  and  humour, 
thatr  it  i&  ittlpo$sibie  for  detached  papers,  which  eome 
out  t)n  stafted  days^>  either  to  huve  a  genera^  run,  or 
hmg'continuatite,'if  they  are  il:ot  diversified,  and  en-^ 
livened^  fromitime  to  time,  with  subjects  andtlKmghts, 
acdommodated  to'  this  tastej  which  so  prevails  among  . 
Bv^  countrymefi.     No  peciodical  author,  'who  always 
maintaihs  his  ^avity,  afiid  does  not^soinetiipdsisacrifice 
fo' the  Qran^e^,  «i»mst  expect  to  kee^i  in  vognevfor  any 
cai)sidera1sile>ik(ii^;     Political  speculations,  in  particu- 
lar, however  just  and  important,^  are  of  so  dry  and  au- 
stere a  nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the    • 
public  withQut  frAquenj:  jsea^nings  of  this  kind.     The 
work  may  be  well  performQ^but  will  never  take,  if  it 
IS  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes  and  decorations.     A 
mere  politician  is  but  a  dull, companion,  and,  if  he  is 
always  wise,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  ticesome  or  ri- , 
diculous.  ' '' 

Besides,  papers  of  entertainment  are  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  readers,  especially  among  tho^^. 
of  <ilifi)sFent^ti6n3  tind  pii^mciples^  ivho,  by ithis  means^ 
may  be  betrayi^d'  to  give  you  a  fi^ir  hearingy^^mod  to 
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know  what  yoo  have  tb  say  for  yourself!  I  might  like- 
wise observe,  that,  in  att  political  writings,  ttere  is 
something  that  graced  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  can- 
did reader,  in  opiniom  which  are  not  eonformahlcf  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking ;  and  that  theharshnesk  of 
reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened  and  smoothed  by  iiie 
infusions  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 

Political  speculations  do  likewise  furnish  us  with  se- 
veral objects  that  may  very  innocently  be  ridicttted, 
and  which  are  regarded  as  such  by  men  of  sense  in  all 
parties';  of  this  kind  «re  the  passions  of  oar  stateswo- 
men,  and  the  reiai&oQiings'  of  our  fox-hunters.; 

A  writer^  who  makes  fame  the  chief  end  of  his  en- 
deavours, and  would  be  more  desirous  of  ^easing  than 
of  improving  bis  readers,  might  find  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  imrth  in  politics.  Scandal jand  satife  are  never- 
failing  gratifications  to  the  public.  Detraction  and  ob- 
loquy are  received  wiA  as  much  eagerness  as  wit  and 
humour. .  Should  a  writer  -single  out-  particuliar  per- 
sons, or  pdbt  his  raillery  at  any  order  of  mien,  who, 
by  their  profession,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  it;  shookt 
he  slander  ithe  innocent^  or  satirise  tibe  mtsefable ;  or 
should  hej  even  on  the  proper  subjects  of  derision, 
give  the  ftiH  play  to  hisi^icth^  without  fegard  ta  de- 
^  cency  and'good/maHliers ;  >hd  might  be  sure  of  pkias* 
ing  a  great  part  of)  hi)^  readers,  but  mmst  be  a:  very  itt 
man,  if,^  by  9uch  lajpiroceeding,'  he  could  ij^ease  hitnself. 


No.4«.     MONDAY,  MAY  «8. 


L ' Male  omimiis 

PatcUe  verhU: 
.1  Jiiciie$^vir^fnikifyttus,  afrits 

Eximet  euros;  ego mc tumtiUum 
Nee  mon  per^vim  ni€tuam  tenente 

'•  Camre  terras.        '    Ho*. 

jLh£  usual  ^lutatiba  to  a  man  upon  his  birth-di^ 
amota^ttbe  ancient  Romans,  was  multo^  etf dices;  in 
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which  they  wished  him  niany  happy  returns  of  it 
When  Augustus  celebrated  the  secular  year,  which 
wa#  kept  imt  ^nce  in  a  ceii(fMy,.and  received  tb^  coa* 
gratulati<ms<»f  hispieaple  pa  that  accoui;it,;an  eminent 
court* wit  saluted  him  in  the  btrth-day:forin,  multos  et 
ftlicM^  which  is  recorded  as  a  beautiful  turn  of  com* 
{^icn^at,  expressing  a  desire  tliat  he  oiight  enjoy  a 
happy  life  of  many,  hundreds  of  y^axs.  This  valuta* 
tion  cannot  be  taxed  with  ilattery,  since  it  was  direct- 
ed to.  a  prince^  of  whom  it  is  said,  by  a  great  historian^ 
^ It  bad  been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he, had  never  been 
born,  or  if  ^e  had  never  died/  Had  he  never  been 
born,  llQme^would,  in  all  probability,  have  recovered 
its  former  liberty:  had  he  never  died,  it  would  have 
been  more  happy  under  his  government,  than  it  could 
hafje  been  in.  the  possession  of  its  ancient  freedom. 

It  is  pur  good  fortune  Uiat  our  sovereign,  w];iosQ 
nativity  is  celebrated  on  jthis  day,  gives  us  a  prospect^ 
which,  the  Romans  Wjanted  under  the  reign  of  their 
Augustus,  of  his  being  succeeded  by  an  heir,  both  to 
his  virtues  a^d  his  dominions.  In  the  meaQ.  time  it 
happens  very  luckily,  for  the  establishment  of, a, new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the  fir$|; 
of  this  rpyal  line  has  all  those  high  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  to  fix  the  crown  upon  his  own 
bead,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.  We  m^y,  in- 
deed, observe,  that  every  series  of  kings  who  have  kept 
up  the  succession  in  their  respective  families,  in  spite 
of  all  pretensions  and  oppositions  formed  agEiinst  them, 
ha;s,  been  h^ded  by  princes  famous  for  valour  and 
wisdom.  I  need^only  mention  the  names  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Edward  the  Fpurih,  and  Henry  the  Seventh.  As  for 
kjpgJaipes  the  first,  the,  founder  of  the  Stuart  race, 
h{).d<l)e  be^en  a^.well  turned  for.th^  camp  as  the  cabi^ 
pet,.and  pot  confined  all.  ;his  vievvs  to  the  peace,  and 
tiranquiHity  ofibia.Qwp  reigq,  his  son  had  not  beepi  in- 
volved in.  sucjii  f^ta}  troubles  and  confusions.  , 
.   W^re  an  hpnest  Briton  to  wish  for  a  sovereign,  who, 
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in  the  present  situation  of  affairs^  ^Ould  be  most  ca-* 
pable'  of  advancitig  oar  national  tiappines^,  what  could 
he  desire  more  than  a  prince  mliture  in  wisdom  and 
expetifehce ;  rendwrled  fbr  his  valour  and  resolution ; 
successful  airid  fortunate  in  hid  (indeFtakings>  zealous 
for  the  reformed  religion  j  related  or  allied  to  all  the 
Ifjost  ^Considerable  Protestant  powers  of  Europe;  and 
blessed  with  a  numierous  issuer  A  faillir^  ia  any  one 
of  these  particulars,  has  befeii  the  cause  of  infinite  ca* 
iamities  to  the  British  nation ;  but  when  they  all  thus 
happily  concur  in  the  same  person,  they  are  as  miich 
as  cah  be  suggested,  even  by  our  wishes,  for  making 
us  a  happy  people,  so  far.  as  the  qualifications^  of  a 
monarch  can  contributie  to  it 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present  ma^ 
jesty,  having  already  given  an  imperfect  skfetch  ofitia 
my  second  piaper;  but  shsiUchoose  rather  to  observe 
that  cruel  treatment  which  this  excdlent  prince  has 
met  with  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  some  of  his  dis'^ 
aifected  subjects.  The  baseness,  ingratitude!,  and  injus* 
tic43  of  which  practice  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  consider. 

First,  that  it  reflects  highly  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
British  hation,  who  do  not  know  how  to  set  a  just  value 
upon  a  prince,  whose  virtues  have  gained  him  the  bni-^ 
versal  esteem  of  foreign  countries.     Those  potentates^ 
who,  as  some  may  suppose,  do  not  wish  well  to  his  af- 
fairs, have  shown  the  greatest  respect  to  his  personal 
character,  and  testified  their  readiness  to  enter  into 
such  ^iendships  and  alliances  as  may  be  advantageous 
to  his  people.     The  northern  kings  solicit  him  with 
impatience  to  come  among  them,  as  the  only  person 
capable  of  settling  the  several  claims  and  pretensions, 
which  have  produced  sUch  unspeakable  calamities  in 
lihat  part  of  the  world.     Two  of  the  most  remote  and 
formidable  powers  of  Europe  have  entertained  thoughts 
of  submitting  their  disputes  to  his  arbifratioii,     Every 
one '  knows  his  ancient  subjects  had  such  a  lon^g  expe* 
rience  of  his  sovereign  virtues,  that  at  his  departure 
firom  them  his  whole  people  were  in  tears ;  which  wtere 
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Miswered  wi&  allr  those  sentiments  of  humanity,  that 
arise  in  the  heart  of  a  good  prince  ori  so  moving  an 
occasion.  What  a  figure,  therefore^  must  we  make 
aiBong  mankind,  if  we  are  the  only  people  of  Europe 
wba  derogate  from  his  merit,  that  may  be  made  happy 
by  it!  and  if,  in  a  kingdom  which  is  grown  glorious  by 
tke  •  i^qputation  of  such  a  sovereign,  there  are  multi^ 
todes  who  would  endeavour  to  lessen  and  undervalue  it 
-  la  the  next  pldLce;  such  a  resentment  from  any  part 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  is  by  no  means  answerable  to 
what  we  xeceive  from  his  majes^ty«  His  love  and  re- 
gard for  our  constitution  is  so  remarkable,  that  as  we 
are  uAd  by  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  lay  the  business 
of  the  nation,  before  him,  it  is  his  first  question,  upon 
any  matter  of  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty,  whether  it 
faeiB  evteiy  point  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land? 
He  is  easy  of  access  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  is  iso 
giaoi^us  in  his  behaviour  and  condescension,  on  such 
aecasions,  that  none  of  his  subjects  retire  from  his  pre- 
aenob  wi^out  the  greatest  idea  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodoass.  His  continued  application  to  such  pu^blic 
affidrs  as  amy  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms, 
dhneits^  him  fi^mn  those  plealsures  and  entertainments, 
which- may  be  indulged  by  persons  in  a  lower  station, 
and  are  pursued  with  eagerness  by  princes  who  have 
not  the  care  of  the  public  so  much  at  heart  The  least 
return,  which  we  can  make  fo  such  a  sovereign,  is  that 
tribute  which  is  always  .paid  by  honest  men,  and  is  al* 
ways  acceptable  to  gi*eat  minds,  the  praise  and  appro- 
bation that  are  due  to  a  virtuous  and  noble  character. 
Common  decency  forbids  opprobrious  language,  even 
to  a  bad  prince;  and  common  justice  will  exact  from 
us  towards  a  good  prince,  the  same  benevolence  and 
honiiiiiity  with  which  he  treats  his  subjectsi.  Those  who 
ar&  influenced  by  duty  and  gratitude,  will  rise  muich 
higher  in  all  the  expressions  of  affection  and  respect, 
aMt^^think  they  can  never  do  too  much  to  advance  the 
^bty  of  a  sovereign,  who  takes  so  much  pains  to  ad- 
vinide  thdif  happiness; 
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When  we  have  a  king,  who  ha9  g^ned  tl^e  reputa* 
tion  of  the  most  anblemisbed  probity  and  honour,  and 
has  been  famed  through  the  whole  course  of  hia  life, 
for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  promises^  we  may 
acquiesce  (after  his  many  solemn  dedaratioos,  in  all 
those  measures,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
rightly  of,  unless  we  were  let  into  such  schemes  of 
council  and  intelligence  as  produce  them;  and,  there* 
fore,  we  should  rather  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness  of  his  proceedings,,  than  busy  ourselves  td 
form  objections  against  them.  The  consideration  of 
his  majesty's  character  should,  at  ail  times,  suppress 
our  censure  of  his  conduct:  and  since  we  have  never 
yet  seen,  or  heard  of  any  false  steps  in  his  behaviour,  we 
ought  in  justice  to  think,  that  he  governs  himself  by  his 
usual  rules  of  wisdom  and  honour,  until  we  discover 
something  to  the  contrary. 

These  considerations  ought  to  reconcile  to  his  ma* 
jesty  the  hearts  and  tongues  of  all  his  people  f  but  as 
for  those  who  are  the  obstinate,  irreclaimable,  pro^ 
fessed  enemies*  to  our  present  establishment,  we  must 
expect  their  calumnies  will  not  only  continue,  but  rise 
against  him  in  proportion  as  he  pursues  such  mea* 
sures  as  are  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  ought  to 
recommend  him  to  his  people. 


No.  47.     FRIDAY,  JUNE  1. 


'  Cessit  /uror,  et  rahida  ora  quienad.         Viio. 

X  QUESTION  not  bpt  most  of  my  readers  will  bevisiy 
well  pleased  to  hear,  that  my  friend  the  fox-hunter,  of 
whose  arrival  in  town  I  gave  notice  in  my  forty-fourth 
paper,  is  become  a  convert  to  the  present  establish- 
ment,  and  a  good  subject  to  King  George.  ,The  mo* 
tives  to  his  conversion  shall  be  the  subject  of  thil 
paper,  as  they  may  be  of  use  to  other  persons  who  la^ 
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boiir  under  those  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  which 
hung  so  long  upon  the  mind  of  my  worthy  friend. 
These  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  other  day, 
when,  at  his  request,  we  took  a  ramble  together  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  this  great  town. 

The  first  circumstance,  as  he  ingenuously  confessed 
to  me  (while  we  were  in  the  coach  together)  which 
helped  to  disabuse  him,  was  seeing  King  Charles  the 
First  on  horseback,  at  Charing-Cross ;  for  he  was  sure 
-that  prince  could  never  have  kept  his  seat  there,  had 
the  stories  been  true  he  had  heard  in  the  country^  that 
•^forty-one  was  come  about  again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  ort  the 
new  Church  that  is  half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking 
it^  at  first  sight,  to  be  half  demolished :  but,  upon  en- 
quiring of  tiie  workmen,  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find,  that,  instead  of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  build- 
ing it  up;  and  that  fifty  more  were  raising  in  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

To  these  I  must  add  a  third  circumstance,  which  I 
-I  find  had  no  small  share  in  my  friend's  conversion. 
Since  his  coming  to  town,  he  chanced  to  look  into  the 
church  of  St  Paul,  about  the  middle  of  permon  time, 
where,  having  first  examined  the  dome,  to  see  if  it 
stood  safe  (for  the  screw-plot  ran  still  in  his  head)  he 
observed  that  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city 
sword  were  a  part  of  the  congregation.  This  sight 
had  the  more  Nweight  with  him,  as,  by  good  luck,  not 
above  two  of  that  venerable  body  were  fallen  asleep. 

This  discourse  held  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower ; 
for  our  first  visit  was  to  the  lions.  My  friend,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their  keeper,  enquired 
l^ery  much  after  their  health,  and  whether  none  of  them 
had  fallen  sick  upon  the  taking  of  Perth,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Pretender;  and,  hearing  they  were  never  better 
in  their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extremely  startled;  for 
he  had  learned  frorai  his  cradle,  that  the  hons  in  the 
Tower  were  the  best  judges  of  the  title  of  our  Bjritish 
kings,  and  always  sympathised  with  our  sovereigns. 

Vol.  IV.  Ee 
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After  having  here  satiated  our  cariosity,  we  repaired 
to  the  Monument,  where  my  fellow-trayeller,  being  a 
well-breathed  man,  mounted  the  ascent  with  much 
speed  and  activity.  I  was  forced  to  halt  so  often  in 
this  perpendicular  march,  that,  upon  my  joining  him 
on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  I  found  he  had  counted  all 
the  steeples  and  towers  that  were  discernible  from  this, 
advantageous  situation,  and  was  endeavouring  to  com* 
piite  the  number  of  acres  they  stood  upon.  We  were 
both  of  us  very  well  pleased  with  this  part  of  the  pro- 
spect; but  I  found  he  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  several 
warehouses,  and  other  buildings  that  looked  like  barns, 
and  seemed  capable  of  receiving  great  multitudes  of 
peoplier  His  heart  misgave  him  that  these  were  so 
many  meeting-houses,  but,  upon  communicating  his  sus- 
picions to  me,  I  soon  made  him  easy  in  this  particular. 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which 
gave  me  an  occasion  to  inspire  him  with  some  favour- 
able thoughts  of  trade  and  merchandise,  that  had  filled 
the  Thames  with  such  crowds  of  ships,  and  covered  the 
shore  with  such  swarms  ^of  people. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  firiend  beii^  care-  , 
ful  to  count  the  steps,  which  he  registered  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  new  almanac.  Upon  our  coming  to  the 
bottom,  observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the 
basis,  he  read  it  over  several  times,  and  told  me  he 
could  scalrce  believe  his  own  eyes,  for  that  he  bad  of- 
ten heard  from  an  old  attorney,  who  lived  near  him  in 
the  country,  that  it  was  the  Presbyterians  who  burned 
down  the  city;  whereas,  says  he,  this  pillar  positively 
affirms,  in  so  many  words,  that  ^  the  burning  of  this 
ancient  city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery 
and  malice  of  the  popish  faction,  in  order  to  their  car-- 
rying  on  their  horrid  plot  for  extirpating  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  old  English  liberty,  and  intro^ 
ducing  popery  and  slavery/  This  account,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  more  authentic  than  if  it  had  been 
in  print,  I  found,  made  a  very  great  impression  upon 
him. 
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We  BOW  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  m9j  for  the  Royal  Exchange^  though  I  found  be 
did  not  much  care  to  venture  himself  into  the  throiig 
of  that  placa;  for  he  told  me  he  had  heard  they  were, 
(generally  speakii)^  republicans,  and  was  ifeaid  of 
liaviogiiifi  pHBoket  fuelled  amongst  them.  But  be  soon 
conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  when  he  spied  tkfi 
Btatue  of  King  Charles  the  Second  standiag  up  in  tlie 
iniddie  of  the  crowd,  and  imost  of  the  Icings  in  fiaker^s 
Cbronide  ranged  jn  order  over  their  beads;  Irom 
whence  he  very  ju^y  concluded,  that  an  anlimomir^ 
chical  assembly  could  never  chase  such  a  place  to  niee( 
in  once  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  disposition  in  >my  friend,  after 
a  "short  stay  at  Stock's  marl^t,  we  drove  away  directly 
fear  tte  Mews,  where  he  was  not  a  little  edified  with 
the  sight  of  those  fine  sets  of  horses  whidi  have  been 
.brou^t  over  firmn  Hanovier,  and  with  the  care  that  is 
teken  of  them.  He  made  many  good  remarks  upon 
<this  occasion,  and  was  so  pleasMed  with  his  ccmipany, 
jAat  I  had  much,  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the  stable. 

In  pur  :progress  to  Sl  James's  Park,  (for  that  was 
iihe  end  of  ow  journey),  be  took  notice,  with  great 
eattsfaelion,  ftat,  contriuy  to  ibis  inteUigenoe  in  the 
country,  the  >  shops  were  all  open  and  fuU  of  jbo^ 
Bess;  that  the  soldiers  walked  civilly  in  the  streets; 
that  clergymen,  insftnd  of  being  affronted,  bad  gene- 
rally the  wall  given  them ;  and  that  he  had  heard  the 
bells  ring  to  prayers  from  morning. t^  night,  in  some 
part  of  the  town  or  another. 

As  he  was  full  of  these  honest  reflections,  it  happen- 
ed Very  luckily  for  us,  that  one  of  tht  king^  coaches 
passea  by  with  the  three  young  princesses  in  it,  whofn, 
by  an  jaccidental  st(^  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying for  some  time :  my  friend  was  ravished  with  the 
beauty,  inhocenee,  and  sweetness,  that  appieared  in  all 
their  faces.  He  declared  several  times,  that  they  wer« 
-tiie  finest  childven  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  h«3  life;  and 
assured  vuse  that,  liefore  this  sight,  if  any  one  had  told 
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inm  it  .had 'been  pob^siblq  foi:  three  such  ptetty  children 
id  biivje>  bien.  born  out  of  En^aod,  he  shduW  never 
bfl/ve  believed  thcni); 

/.fWew^^^BOirtwalking  together  in  the  Park,  and, 
lEi£  it  is  .usual  far  men  who  are  naturally  warm  and 
Jieady,  to'.be  trahsportied  with  the  greatest  flush  of 
^pd^natune^  when  they  ave  once  sweetened;  he  own* 
imIi  to  xne  very,  frankly,  be  had  been  much  imposed 
ufjim  by.  those  ^false  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard 
ift  the  country  J  ahd  that  he  would  make  it  his  business, 
ujMin  his  return  thither,  to  set  his  neighbours  ri^t,  and 
giwi  them^.tLimore  just  notion  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

>What  xonfipmed  ihy  frtedd  in  this  excellent  temper 
bf'^^mind,  and  gave  him  ah  inespressibl^  satisfinction, 
.was  a  message  he  received,  as  we  were  walking  toge* 
/ther^  from  the  prisoner,:  for  whom  he  had  given  his 
^stimony  in  hisilale  trial  This  ^  person  having  been 
/80i|demned  for  bis  part  in  the  late  rebeUion^  sent  him 
woind  tiiat  bis  majesty  had  been  graciously  {leased  to 
reprieve  him,  iwith  several  of  his  friends,  hi  order,  as  k 
was?thbught,  to ; give  thetKk  their  lives;  and  that  he 
hapied,  before  >he  weot  out  of  town  th^  should  have 
aobeerfiil  meetings  and  drink  health  and  prosperity  to 
£tiig  Gebrgei  .:•> 

;  hf'yj'\-     '  .1   .'     ■•••     J-    i   •..'■'•;  .  • 

•  -  V:.  :  ^tl  /.-  .;..,,sgBgi;ii     I  Ml  1^         .  ,'. 

v-^i^l  i  •' 'iNo.  4^8,     ilONDAY,  JUNE  4.     i,  •     :  ' 

TuUtmcHi  ^  fuibcB  aU^iOfn  tpem  df  republica,  dveJ^ffKras;  ta  pan^, 

'"  nteditare,  cogita,  qua  esse  in  eo  cive  ac  virp  debetU,  qui  sit  rempubU' 

'   canfi  afflictam  et  oppressam  misefis  tempo?  ibus  ac  perditis  ntdrihus  in  re- 

tcrem  dignitatetii  ai:  libtrtattni  vindicaimas,  CtCBRO. 

JL  HE  condition  of  a  minister  of  sti^te  is  only  suited  to 
persons,  who,  out  of  a  love  to  their  king  and  country, 
deaii;e  rather  to.be  v&sM  to  the  ptiblic  than  easy  to  them- 
selves.:   When  a  oi^n  is  posted  in  such  a  station,  what- 
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erer  his  behaviour  may  be^  he  is  sirre^..b9iide^tiie  i&a- 
tural  fatigue  and  trouble.) of  it,  to.  ihcum^hoieavj  iif' 
some  and  the  displeasure  of  others  J ,  as^rbe  livill.jiaiirer 
many  rivals,  whose  ambition  he  cannotosajkisfy^  andt 
many  dejilendants  ithose  wants  he  cancibt^provideforr 
These  are  misfortunes  inseparable  &om^itick  pufalio 
employments  in  all  countries;  but  thbre.  avd^ several 
ethers  >vhich  hang  upon  thiii  condition icif  life' in  otm 
British  government,  more  than  any  other  sovereigntrjrt 
in  Europe:  as,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  other  rui^ 
tion  which  is  so  equally  divididanto  two  opposite  pair*! 
ties,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  f^ase  at  the  same '^idmeii 
Our  notions  of  the  public  good,  with  relation!  both  4& 
ourselves  and  foreigners,  are  of  so  difiercfut  a  natutx^ 
that  those  measures^  ivhich  are  extolled  by  one  half  oJE 
the  kingdom^  are  naturally  decried  by  the  other;     B^ 
aides,  that  in  a  British  administration^  many  acts  of 
government  are  absolutely  necessary,,  in  which  one  df 
the  parties  must  be  favoured  and  obliged;  in  opposiH 
tion  to  their  antagonists.     So  that  the  most  perfect  ad- 
ministration, conducted  by  the  most  consummate  wis* 
dom  aiid  probity,  must  unavoidably  produce  oppos^t 
tion,  enmity^  and  defamation,  from  multitudes  who  are 
made  happy  by  it 

Farther,  it  is  peculiarly  observed  of  our  nation^  that 
almost  every  man  in  it  is  a  politician,  and  hath  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  preferable  to  that, 
of  any  other  person.  Whether  this  mdy  proceed  from 
that  spirit  of  liberty  which  reigns  among  us,  or  from 
those  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who, 
from:  time  to  time,'  dre  concerned  in  the  British  legist 
lafure,  and,  by  that  means,  are  let  into  the  business  of 
this  nation,  1  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
But  for  this  reason  it  is  certain^^  that  a  British  ministry 
must  expect  to  meet  with  many  censurers,  even  in  their 
own  parly,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  if,  allowing  to 
every  particular  man  that  his  private  scheme  is  wisest; 
they  can  persuade  him  thatiiext  to  his  own  plan  that 
of  the  government  is  the  most  eligible.  -   .    ..■ 
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Besides^  we  have  a  set  of  vei^  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing  gentlemen  in  England,  not  to  be  met  with  in  otiier 
Goantriesi  who  take  it  for  granted  they  can  never  be  in 
Ite  wronj^  8o  long  as  th^  oppose  minist^s  of  ^tate. 
Those,  whom  they  have  admired  throng  the  whole 
course!  of  their  lives  for  their  honour  and  integrity, 
though  they  still  persist  to  act  kt  their  former  charac- 
ter, and  change  nothing  but  then*  stations,  appear  to 
them  in  a  disadvantageous  Ught,  as  soon  as  they  are 
placed  upon  state  eminences.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men have  been  used  to  think  there  is  a  kind  of  slavery 
in  concurring  with  the  measures  of  great  men,  and  that 
Ae  good  of  the  country  is  inconsistent  wi A  the  incli- 
nations of  the  court :  by  the  strength  of  these  preju- 
dices, they  are  apt  to  fancy  a  man  loses  his  honesty, 
from  the  very  moment  that  it  is  made  the  most  capable 
of  being  useful  to  the  public ;  and  will  not  consider 
that  it  is  every  whit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good  txd^ 
mster^  as  to  oppose  a  bad  one. 

In  the  last  place,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are 
^ater  numbers  of  persons  who  solicit  for  jdaces,  and^ 
pierhaps,  are  fit  for  them,  in  our  own  country,  than  in 
any  otiier.  To  which  we  must  add,  that,  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of  more  particu* 
lar  persons  in  this  kingdom,  than  in  any  other,  to  dis- 
tress the  government  when  they  are  disobliged.  A 
British  minister  must,  therefore,  expect  to  see  many 
of  those  friends  and  dependants  fidl  off  from  him, 
whom  he  cannot  gratify  in  their  demands  upon  him ; 
sincei,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  late  statesman,  who  knew 
very  weitl  how  to  form  a  party,  ^  The  pasture  is  not 
Iftr^  enough.* 

^£|H^n  t£&  whole ;  the  condition  of  a  British  minis^ 
ter  liibours  under  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  find  in 
almdtt  every  reign  since  the  conquest,  the  diief  minis* 
ters  have  been  new  men,  or  such  as  have  raised  them^ 
selves  to  the  greatest  posts  in  the  government,  from 
the  state  of  private  gentlemen.  Several  of  thann  nei- 
ther rose  from  any  conspicuous  fiEunily,  nor  left  any 
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behind  them,  being  of  that  class  of  eminent  person^, 
whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon  speaks  of,  who,  like  comets 
or  blazing-stars,  draw  upon  thfem  the  whole"  attention 
of  the  age  in  which  they  appeal,  though  nbbody  knows 
whence  they  came,  nor  where  they  are  lost'  Persotis 
of  hereditary  wealth  and  title  have  not  been  over  for- 
ward to  engage  in  so  great  a  scene  of  cares  and  per- 
plexiiijes,  nor  to  run  all  the  risks  of  so  dangerous  a  si- 
tuatiqn.  Nay,  many  whose  greatness  and  fortune  were 
not  made  to  their  hands,  and  had  sufficient  qualiiica- 
tions  and  opportunities  of  rising  to  these  high  posts  of 
.  trust  and  honour,  have  been  deterred  from  such  pur- 
suits, by  the  difficulties  that  attend  them,  and  chose 
rather  to  be  easy  than  powerful ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  to  be  carried  in  the  chariot,  than  to  drive  it. 

As  the  condition  of  a  minister  of  state  in  general  is 
subject  to  many  burdens  and  vexations ;  and  as  that 
of  a  British  minister,  in  particular^  is  involved  in  se* 
veral  hazards  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  our  own 
country :  so  is  this  high  station  exposed  more  than  or* 
dinary  to  such  inconveniences  in  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs ;  first,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  esta- 
blishment ^mong  us;  and,  secondly,  as  tliis  establish- 
ment hath  been  disturbed  by  a  dangerous  rebellion. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  English  history,  we  shall 
always  find  the  first  monarch  of  a  new  line  received 
with  the  greatest  opposition,  and  reconciling  to  him- 
self, by  degrees,  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  people. 
The  government,  on  such  occasions,  is  always  shaken 
before  it  settles.  The  inveteracy  of  the  {People's  pre- 
judices, and  the  artifices  of  domestic  enemies,  com- 
pelled their  Yulers  to  make  use  of  all  means  for  re- 
ducing them  to  their  jiUegianc^  which,  perhaps^,  after 
all,  was  brought  about  rather  by  time  than  by  policy. 
Whei^  commotions  and  disturbances  are  of  anextra- 
ordina^  find  upusual  nature,  the  proceedings  of  the  gor 
vemment  must Ibe, so  too.'  The  remedy  must  be  suit- 
ed to  the  evil,,  and  1  know  no  juncture  more  difficult 
to  a  minister  of  stat^  than  such  as  requires  uncommon 
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methods  to  be  made  use  of;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
'  110  others  can  be  made  use  of,  than  what  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  known  laws  of  our  constitution.  Several 
measures  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, which  may  be  represented  as  hard  and  severe, 
and  would  not  be  proper  in  a  time  of  public  peace  and' 
tranquillity.  In  this  case  Virgil's  excuse,  which  he 
put  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  sovereign  upon  a  com- 
plaint of  this  nature,  hath  the  utmost  force  of  reason 
and  justice  on  its  side: 

Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogutU 

The  difficulties  I  meet  with  in  the  beginning  of  my  reign  make  such 
a  proceeding  necessary. 

In  the  next  place;  as  this  establishment  has  been 
disturbed  by  a  dangerous  rebellion,  the  ministry  has 
been  involved  in  many  additional  and  supernumerary 
difficulties.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  English  mi- 
nisters never  fare  so  well  as  in  a  time  of  war  with  a  fo- 
reign power,  which  diverts  the  private  feuds  and  ani-  \ 
mosities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  their  efforts  upon  the 
common  enemy.  As.  a  foreign  war  is  favourable  to  a 
ministry,  a  rebellion  is  no  less  dangerous ;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, they  are  the  first  persons  who  must  fall  a  sacri-  . 
fice  to  it;  if  it  is  defeated,  they  naturally  become 
odious  to  all  the  secret  favourers  and  abetWs  of  it 
E*7ery  method  they  make  use  of  for  preventing  or  sup- 
pressing it,  and  for  deterring  others  from  the  like  prac- 
tices for  the  future,  must  be  unacceptable  and  dis- 
pleasirig  to  the  friends,  relations,  and  accomplices  of 
the  guilty.  In  cases  where  it  is  thought  necessary  to. 
make  examples,  it  is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to 
forget  the  crime  and  remember  tbe  punishment  How- 
ever, we  have  already  seen,  and  still  hope  to  see,  so  . 
many  instances  of  mercy  in  his  majesty's  government, 
that  our  chief  ministers  have  more  to  fear  from  the 
murmurs  of  their  too- violent  friends,  than  from  the  re- 
proaches of  their  enemies.* 
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No.  49.     FRIDAY,  JUNE  8. 


-/am  nunc  solennes  ducere  pampas 


Ad  ddubra  juvat Virc, 

JL  ESTERBAY  was  sct  apart  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  iate  extraordinary  successes,  wliich  have 
secured  to  us  every  thing  that  can  be  esteemed,  and 
delivered  us  from  every  thing  that  can  be  apprehended, 
by  a  Protestant  and  free  people.  I  cannot  but  observe, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  natural  tendency  in  such  a  na- 
tional devotion,  to  inspire  men  with  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious gratitude,  and  to  swell  their  hearts  with  inward 
transports  df  joy  and  exultatfon. 

When  instances  of  divine  favour  are  great  in  them- 
selves, when  they  are  fresh  upon  the  memory,  when 
they  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  country,  and  commemo- 
rated by  them  in  large  and  solemn  assemblies ;  a  man 
must  be  of  a  very  cold  or  degenerate  temper,  whose 
heart  doth  not  burn  within  him,  in  the  midst  of  that 
praise  and  adoration,  which  arises  at  the  same  hour  ia 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  the 
many  thousands  of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  extraordinary  and  na-^ 
tional  acts  of  worship,  without  being  warmed  with  the 
description,  and  feeling  some  degree  of  that  divine 
enthusiasm,  which  spreads  itself  among  a  joyful  and 
religious  multitude.  A  part  of  that  exuberant  devo- 
tion, with  which  the  whole  assembly  raised  and  ani- 
mated one  another^  catches  a  reader  at  the  greatest 
distance  of  time,  and  makes  him  a  kind  of  sharer  in  it. 

Among  all  the  public  solemnities  of  this  nature,  there 
is  none  in  history  so  glorious  as  that  under  the  reign 
of  King  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
Besides  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  all  the  elders  and  heads  of  tribes,  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  ranged  under  them,  from 
one  end  of  the  kiagdom  to  the  other,  were  suqamdued  to 
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assist  in  it.     We  may  guess  at  the  prodigious  number 
of  this  assembly,  from  the  sacrifice  on  which  they 
feasted,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  hecatombs  of  oxen; 
When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with  hymns 
ana  dances,  to  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  erected 
for  its  reception.     Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  Leyites 
sprinkled  the  way  as  they  passed  with  the  blood  of  sacri* 
fices,  and  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such  quantities^ 
as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its  odours,  and 
filled  all  the  region  about  them  with  perfume.    When 
the  ark  was  deposited  under  the  wings  of  the  cberu* 
bims  in  the  holy  place^  the  great  concert  of  praise  be- 
gan.    It  was  enlivened  wiUi  a  hundred  and  twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  kinds  of  musical  instruments^  and  accompanied 
with  innumerable  voices  of  all  the  singers  of  Israel, 
who  were  instructed  and  set  apart  to  religious  per- 
formances of  this  kind.     As  this  mighfy  chorus  was 
extolling  their  Maker,  and  exciting  the  whole  nation, 
thus  assembled  to  the  praise  of  his  never-ceasing  good- 
ness and  mercy,  the  Shekinah  descended;  or,  to  tell  it 
in  the  more  emphatical  words  of  holy  writ^  ^  It  came 
to  pass,  as  the  trumpets  and  singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord,  and  when  they  lift  up  their  voice  with  the 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of  music,  and 
praised  the  Lord,  saying,  ^For  he  is  good,  for  bis 
mercy  endureth  for  ever;'  that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud.'    The  priests  themselves^  not  aUe 
to  bear  the  awfulness  of  the  appearance,  retired  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  where  the  king  being  placed 
upon  a  brazen  scaffold,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  tbQ  whole 
multitude,  blessed  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and,  af* 
terwards,  spreading  forth  his  hands  to  heaven,  offered 
up  that  divine  prayer  which  is  twice  recorded  at  length 
in  scripture,  and  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
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compOBition  fit  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wisest  of 
men.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  prayer,  when  a 
flash  of  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  burned  up  the  sacri* 
fice  which  lay  ready  upon  the  altar.  The  people, 
whose  hearts  were  gradually  moved  by  the  sblemnity 
of  the  whole  proceaiing,  having  been  exalted  by  the 
religious  strains  of  music,  and  awed  by  the  appearance 
of  that  glory  which  filled  the  temple,  seeing  now  the 
miraculous  consumption  of  the  sacrifice,  and  observing 
the  piety  of  their  king,  who  lay  prostrate  before  his 
maker,  ^^  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the 
^ound  upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped  and 
praised  llie  Lord,  saying,  ^  For  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 

What  happiness  might  not  such  a  kingdom  promise 
to  itself,  where  the  same  elevated  spirit  of  religion  ran 
through  the  prince,  the  priests^  and  the  people !  But 
I  shall  quit  tikis  head,  to  observe  that,  such  an  uncom- 
mon fervour  of  devotion  showed  itself  among  our  own 
countrymen,  and  in  the  persons  of  three  princes,  who 
were  the  greatest  conquerors  in  our  English  history. 
These  are  Edward  the  Third,  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth.  As  for  the  first,  we  are  told 
that,  before  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing received  the  sacrament  with  his  son,  the  chief  of 
his  officers  and  nobility.  The  night  of  that  glorious 
day  was  ao  less  piously  distinguished  by  the  orders, 
which  he  gave  out  to  his  army,  that  they  should  forbear 
all  insulting  of  their  enemies,  or  boasting  of  their  own 
valour,  and  employ  their  time  in  returning  thanks  to 
the  Great  Giver  of  the  victory.  The  Black  Prince> 
before  the  batde  of  Poictiers,  declared,  that  hi^  whole 
confidence  was  in  the  Divine  assistance ;  and,  after  that 
great  victory,  behaved  himself  in  all  particulars  like  a 
truly  Christian  conqueror.  Eight  days  successively 
were  appointed,  by  his  father  in  England,  for  a  so<- 
lemn  and  public  thanksgiving;  and,  when  the  young 
prince  returned  in  triumph  with  a  king  of  France 
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as  his  prisoner,  the  pomp  of  the  day  consisted  chiefly 
in  extraordinary  processions,  and  acts  of  devotion* 
The  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  battle  in 
Spain,  whereby  he  restored  the  king  of  Castile  to  his 
dominions,  was  no  less  remarkable*  When  that  king, 
transported  with  his  success,,  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees  to  thank  him,  the  generous  prince  rah  to  him, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  it  was  not  he 
who  could  lay  any  claim  to  his  gratitude,  but  desired 
they  might  go  to  the  altar  together,  and  jointly  return 
their  thanks  to  whom  only  it.  was  due. 

Henry  the  Fifth  (who,  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
made  a  public  prayer,  in  the  presence  of  his  lords  and 
commons,  that  he  might  be  cut  ofl*  by  an  immediate 
death,  if  Providence  foresaw  he  would  not  prove  a  just 
and  good  governor,  and .  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
people)  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from  his  piety^ 
and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe  the  success 
of  it  to  himself.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  that 
prodigious  army,  which  offered  him  batde  at  Agin- 
court,  he  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces  to  implore,  upon  their  knees,  a 
blessing  on  their  undertaking.  .  In  a  noble  speech^ 
which  he  made  to  his  soldiers,  immediately  before  the 
first  onset,  he  took  notice  of  a  very  remarkable  cir-* 
cumstance,  namely,  that  this  very  day  of  battle  was  the 
day  appointed,  in  his  own  kingdom,  to  offer  up  public 
devotions  for  the  prosperity  of  his^arms,  and  therefore 
bid  them  not  doubt  of  victory,  since,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  fighting  in  the  field,  all  the  people  of 
England  were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  for  their 
success.  Upon  the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  in 
which  the  king  had  performed  wonders  with  his  own 
hand,  he  ordered  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  psalm  to  ' 
bQ  repeated  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  army,  and  at 
the  words,  ^  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  the  praise,'  he  himself,  with  his  whole  host, 
fell  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces,  ascribing  to  Omni* 
potence  the  whole  glory  of  so  great  an  action.  ^        , 
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I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  reflection,  which 
naturally  rises  out  of  it  As  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than  a  king 
and  his  people  concurring  in  such  extraordinary  acts 
of  devotion,  one  cannot  suppose  a  greater  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity  in  a  government,  than  where  the 
king  is  of  one  religion  and  the  people  of  another. 
What  harmony  or  correspondence  can  be  expected 
between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  when  they  can- 
not join  together  in  the  most  joyful,  the  most  solemn, 
and  most  laudable  action  of  reasonable  creatures;  in 
a  word,  where  the  prince  considers  his  people  as  herc- 
lics,  and  the  people  look  upon  their  prince  as  an 
idolater. 


No,  50.     MONDAY,  JUNE  1 L 

-    O  quisquis  volet  impias 

€ades,  et  rMem  tollere  civicam: 
»  :     Si  qtutret  pater  urbiurn 

Subscribi  statuis ;  indomtam  audeat 
Jtefrcmare  licentiam 

Clams  post  gadtis  Hos. 

VV  HEN  Mahomet  had  for  many  years  endeavoured 
•to  propagate  his  imposture  among  his  fellow  citizens/ 
and,  insteiid  of  gaining  any  number  of  proselytes, 
^fouiid  his  ambition  frustrated,  and  his  notions  ridi- 
-culed ;  he  forbade  his  followers  the  use  of  argument 
and  disputation  in  the  advancing  of  his  doctrines,  and 
'to  rely  only  upon  the  cimeter  for  their  success.    Christ- 
ianity, he  observed,  had  made  its  way  by  reason  and 
miracles,  but  he  professed  it  was  his  design  to  save 
men  by  the  sword.    From  that  time  he  began  to  knock 
down  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  to 
plunder  caravans  with  a  most  exemplary  sanctity,  and 
to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medlisy  of  religion 
and  bloodshed. 
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The  enemies  of  our  happy  estabUshmeat  seem  at 
]Nresent  to  copy  out  the  piety  of  this  seditious  prophet^ 
and  to  have  recourse  to  his  laudable  method  of  club« 
law,  when  they  find  ail  other  means  of  enforcing  the 
absurdity  of  their  opinions  to  be  inefiectual.  It  wa» 
usual  among  the  ancient  Romans,  for  those,  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  to  be  dressed  in  an  oaken 
garland;  but,  among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such 
well-intentioned  persons,  as  would  betray  their  coun- 
try, if  they  were  able,  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  Nay,  the  leaders  of  this  pooi*,  unthink- 
ing rabble,  to  show  their  wit,  have  lately  decked  theosi 
out  of  their  kitchen-^u^dens  in  a  most  insipid  pun^ 
very  well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  such  followers. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  has  had  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  these  ingenious  dema- 
gogues ;  for,  by  setting  such  an  unfortunate  mark  on 
their  followers,  they  have  exposed  them  to  innumerable 
drubs  and  contusions.  They  have  been  cudgelled  most 
unmercifully  in  every  part  of  London  m^d  Westmin^ 
ster;  and  over  all  tfa^  nation  have  avowed  their  prin^ 
ciples  to  the  unspeakable  damage  of  their  bones.  In 
short,  if  we  may  believe  our  accounts  both  from,  town 
and  country,  the  noses  and  «ars  of  the  party  are  very 
much  diminished,  since  they  have  appeared  under  this 
unhappy  distinction.  ^. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  such  an.u«accountaUe 
phrensy  and  licentiousness  spread  through  the  baaeat 
of  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  daM>minations,  UmA  if 
their  skirmishes  did  not  proceed  to  too  great  an  extr^ 
mity,  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  bestowii^  ao 
liberally,  upon  one  another,  a  chastisement  which  Sicgr 
so  richly  deserve.  Their  thumps  and  bruises  might 
turn  to  account,  and  save  the  government  a  great  deid 
of  trouble,  if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good 
manners. 

Were  not  advice  thrown  away  on  such  a  thoughtless 
rabble,  one  would  recommend  to  their  serious  consi- 
deration what  is  suspected,  and  indeed  known  to  b^ 
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the  cause  df  these  popular  tumults  and  commotions  in 
this  great  city.  They  are  the  Popish  missionaries,  that 
lie  concealed  under  many  disguises  in  all  quarters  of 
the  town,  who  mix  themselves  in  these  dark  scufBes, 
and  animate  the  mob  to  such  mutual  outrages  and  in- 
sults. This  profligate  species  of  modern  apostles  di^- 
Vert  themselves  at  the  expence  of  a  government,  which 
is  opposite  to  their  interests,  and  are  pleased  to  see 
the  broken  heads  of  heretics,  in  what  party  soever 
they  have  listed  themselves.  Their  treatment  of  our 
-silly  countrymen,  puts  me  mind  of  an  account  in  Ta- 
vernier's  Travels  through  the  East  Indies.  This  author 
tells  us,  there  is  a  great  wood  in  tlH)se  parts,  very  plen- 
tifully stocked  with  monkieys;  that  a  large  highway 
runs  through  the  middle  of  this  wood ;  and  that  the 
monkeys,  who  live  on  the  one  side  of  this  highway,  are 
declared  enemies  to  those  who  live  on  the  other. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  a  mind  to 
give  themselves  a  diversion,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  set 
these  poor  animals  together  by  the  ears ;  which  they 
do  after  this  manner.  They  place  several  pots  of  rice 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  great  heaps  of  cudgels 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  plot  The  monkeys,  on 
the  first  discovery  of  these  provisions,  descend  from 
the  trees,  on  either  side,  in  prodigious  numbers,  take 
up  the  arms,  with  which  their  good  friends  have  fur- 
nished them,  and  belabour  one  another  with  a  storm 
of  thwacks,  to  the  no  small  mirth  and  entertainment 
of  the  beholders.  This  mob  of  monkeys  act,  however, 
so  far  reasonably  in  this  point,  as  the  victorious  side 
of  the  wood  find,  upon  the  repulse  of  their  enemies,  a 
considerable  booty  on  the  field  of  battle ;  whereas  our 
party-mobs  are  betrayed  into  the  fray  without  any 
prospect  of  the  feast 

If  our  common  people  have  not  virtue  enough  left 
among  them,  to  lay  aside  this  wicked  and  unnatural 
hatred  which  is  crept  into  their  hearts  against  one  an^ 
other,  nor  sense  enough  to  resist  the  artifice  of  those 
incendiaries,  who  would  animate  them  to  the  ^estruc- 
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tion«of  their  country;  it  is  high  ttme  for  the  goverii- 
ment  to  exert  itself  in  the  repressing  of  such  seditious 
tumults  and  commotions.  If  that  extraordinary  lenity 
and  forbearance,  which  has  been  hitherto  shown  on 
those  occasions,  proves  ineffectual  to  that  purpose, 
these  miscreants  of  the  cominunity  ought  to  be  made 
sensible^  that  our  constitution  is  armed  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  reformation  of  such  disorders,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  public  peace. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  affront  to  religion,  than 
such  a  tumultuous  rising  of  the  people,  who  distinguish 
the  times  set  apart  for  the  national  devotions  by  the 
most  brutal  scei>es  of  violence,  clamour,  and  intem- 
perance. The  day  begins  with  a  thanksgiving,  and 
ends  in  a  riot.  Instead  of  the  voice  of  mutual  joy  and 
gladness,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  our  streets  but 
opprobrious  language,  ribaldry,  and  contention. 

As  such  a  practice  is  scandalous  to  our  religion,  so 
it  is  no  less  a  reproach  to  our  government  We  are 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  for  our  ridicit- 
lous  feuds  and  animosities,  and  fill  all  the  public  prints 
of  Europe  with  the  accounts  of  our  midnight  brawls 
and  confusions. 

The  mischiefs  arising  to  private  persons,  from  these 
vile  disturbers  of  the  commonwealth,  are  too  many  to 
be  enumerated.  The  great  and  innocent  are  consullr 
ed  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people.  Several  poor 
wretches,  who  have  engaged  in  these  commotions,  have 
been  disabled,  for  their  lives,  from  doing  any  good  to 
their  families  and  dependants ;  nay,  several  of  them 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  inexcusable  foUy 
and  madness.  Should .  the  government  be  wearied  out 
of  its  present  patience  and  forbearance,  and  forced  to 
execute  all  those  powers  with  which  it  is  invested  foi* 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace;  what  is  to  be 
expected  by  such  heaps  of  turbulent  and  seditious 
men! 

These  and  the  like  considerations,  though  they  may 
have  no  influence  on  the  headstrong,  unru^  multitude^ 
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ought  to 'skik  into  the  tiifnAi  b^  thosl^who  Are  tbfeiV 
abettors^and  who,  if  th^y'esoape  the  pariifththeot  here 
due  to<  them,  must  vety  ivpU  kttow  that  these  several 
mischiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  their  chaf ge» 
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ftmd  n  i»  ioc  erroj  tfbentar  crro;  ncc  mUd  htmc  errorcm,  quo  delectar, 
'  dtintvtdo;'extirquei'ivolo.  ^  Cicero. 

As  therei  is*  n<»tbing  which  more  improves  the  mind 
of  amn,  f  tiii^i  tiife  reading  of  ancient  aiithor^,  ^hen  it  is 
dbiie/with'i^dgnietit  aiiid  dfskii'etioi*';^  so  •tbei'e  isf  no- 
thing whiicdi  ^te»  a  morfe  tihlucky  ta^n  -to  the  thought 
of  a  re^er,  when  he  wants  discernment,  afndlovtssatid 
admires  the  diaracters  atfd  actions  <5f  men  ih  a  Wr6n? 
place;  Alexander  ibe'  Great  was  so'  inflSamed  with  ftlse 
notions  of  glory,  by'ryditig  the'stc^y  of  AchiBei^  in 
the  Ili«l,  that,  after  haMiug  taken  a  tbWri,  he  ordered 
liie  governor,  who  had  tttade  a  gallant  deff^nce,  to  be 
boufid  by  the  feet<td  his  chariot^  and  afterwards  drag- 
ged the  brave  man  round  the  city,  becaLilse  Hector  had 
been  trtated^  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  by  his 
admired  hero; '  ^  '^ 

Many  Etig^ishmen  "have  J>roved  very  pernicious  to 
their  own  dountry,  by  following  blindly  the  examples 
of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
ry, who  acted  in  conformity  with  their  own  govern- 
xaents,  after  a  quite  different  manner,  than  they  would 
have  acted  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  ours.  Such  a 
method  of  proceeding  is  as  unreasonable  in  a  politi- 
cian, as  it  would  Jbe  in  a  husbandman  to  make  use  of 
Virgil's  precepts  of  agriculture,  in  managing  the  soil 
of  our  country,  that  lies  in  a  quite  different  climate, 
and  under  the  influence  of  almost  another  sun. 

Our  regicides,  in  the  commission  of  the  most  exe* 
crable  murder,  used  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  not  considering  that  Ccesar,  from 
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the  comiiHofti  oi  a  iU}o«  tilizeii,  l»d  tben  by  the 
most  indirect  rH^etbods,  and  buoteii  throu^,  aU'  the 
kws  of  the  community^:  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  goverament,  and  enslave  his  country.  On  the 
other  side,  several  of  our  English  readers^  having  ob- 
served thi^t  a  passive  and  unlimited  obedience  was 
paid  to  Roman  emperors,;  wh<ryere  pos^sed  of  the 
whole  legislative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  have  for- 
merly enSeavoured  to  iricutcate  the  pame  kin|d  of  obe- 
dience, where  there  is  not  the  same  Iciiid  of  authority. 

Instructions  therefore  to  be  learned  from  historips 
of  this  nature,  are  only  such.asr  arisd  fironi  par^ulAts 
agreeable  to  all  cotmnunities,  or  frMn  isucb  .ras  aie 
common  to  our  own  constitution,  and  to  d^afiof/wldch 
we  r^ad.  A  tenacious  adherence  to  fte«Tig)its  and 
liberties^  ti^ansmitted  f^om: a wiseand victuons ancestty) 
pobUp  spidt;  and  a  love  of  one';S  counlry^  subtmssicm 
to  established  laws,  impartial  admimstmtiotis  of  jitis^ 
tice,  a  strict^egard  to  national  faith,  \rith  several  other 
duties^^^which  are  the  supports  and  ornaments  of  go^ 
vemment  in  general,  aannot  be  too  mnch  admired 
amcmg  the^tatet^  of  Crreece  and  Roiiie,^  nor  tool  much 
imitated  by  our  own  comm]unit^«  , 

But  there  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  for  men^ 
who  i^e  conversant  in  these  ancient  authors,  i  to  con* 
tract,  such  a  pr^dice  in  fttvour  of  Gneeks  and  Ro- 
mans, as  to  fancy  we  are  in  the  lyrong  in  lewry  oirf 
cunistance  whereby  we  deviate  from  th^r  monU  or 
political  conduct  Yet  nothing  hath  been  more  usual, 
than  for  men  of  warm  heads  to  refine  theHUselves  up 
into  this  kind  of  state  pedantry:  like  the  coantry 
schoolmaster,  who,  being  used  for  many  years  to  adr 
mire  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo,  that  appear 
with  so  much  advantage  in  classic  authors,  made  aa 
attempt  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  Ib 
short,  we  find  many  worthy  gentiemen,  whose  brains 
bave  been  as  much  turned  by  this  kind  of  reading,  as 
the  grave, knights  of  Mancha  wef e  by  his  unweari^ 
application  to  books  of  knight-errantry. 
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To  prevent  such  mischiefs  from  arising  out  of  stu* 
dies^  whicfa^  when  rightly  conducted,  may  turn  very 
mUch  to  our  advantage,  I  shall  venture  to  assert,  that^ 
in  our  perusal  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  find  a  religious  or  civil  constitution,  any 
Mnay  C(MnparabIe)  tJo  that  which  we  enjoy  in  our  own 
Gountryv  Hieid  not  our  religion  been  infinitely  prefer* 
able  to  that  of  the  ancient  heaAens,  it  would  never 
havema^e  its  way  through  Paganism,  with  that  ama**- 
»ng  progress  and  activity.  Its  victories  were  the 
victoriesi  of  reason,  unassisted  by  the  force  of  human 
p0(frer,  ^and  a^s.^ntle  as  the  triumphs  of  light  over 
darkness.  The  sudden  reformation  which  it  made 
among  mankind,  and  which  was  so  justly  and  frequent* 
Ijiboasted^  of  by  thie  first  apologists  for  Christianity, 
shows  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  <any  system  of 
rdi^n,  that  prevailed  in  the  world  before  its  appears 
tince;  Thisprei^eminenee  of  Christianity  to  any  other 
general  religious  scheme,  which  preceded  it;  appears 
likev^ise  from  t^is  particular,  that  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Pagan  philoso*- 
phers  disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious  follies, 
^faich  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion,  and  preach- 
ed up  several  of  those  doctrines  which  are  some  of  the 
most  essential  jmrts  of  it 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  strange 
motive  which  is  nmde  use  of  in  the  history  of  frect* 
thinking,  to  incline  us  to  depart  from  the  reveded 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  adhered  to  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  because  Socrates,  with  several  other 
eminent  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  with  many  other  learned 
Romans,  did  in  the  like  manner,  depart  from  the  reli*^ 
gious  notions  of  their  own  countrymeri.  Now  this  au- 
thor should  have  considered,  that  those  very  points,  in 
which  these  wise  men  disagreed  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  are  points  in  Which  they  agreed  with  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  our  nation.  Their  free-thinking 
consisted  in  asserting  the  unity  and  immateriality  of 
the  Godhead;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  state  of 
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future  rewards  and  punishments^  and  the  necessity  of 
virtue,  exclusive  of  all  silly  and  superstitious  practices^ 
to  procure  the  happiness  of  a  separate  state.  They 
were  therefore  only  free-thinkers,  so  far  forth  as  they 
approached  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  is^  to 
those  very  doctrines  which  this  kind  of  authors  would 
persuade  us,  as  free-thinker%  Ao  doubt  the  truth  o£ 
Now,  I  would  appeal  to  any  reasonable  person,  whe*< 
ther  these  great  men  should  not  have  been  proposed 
to  our  imitation,  rather  as  they  embri^ced  these  divine 
truths,  than  only  upon  the  account  of  their  breaking 
loose  from  the  common  notions  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  this  would  disappoint  the  genera)  tendency  of 
such  writings.  : 

I  i^aQ  only  add  under  Uiis  head»  that  as  Christitti-* 
ty  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of  di  those  errors 
and  corruptions,  with  which  it  was  oversown  in  tiie 
times  of  Paganism,  our  national  religion  has  restored 
Christianity  itself  to  that  purity  and  simplicity  in  wliich 
it  appeared,  before  it  was  gradually  disguised  and  lost 
among  the  vanities  and  superstitions  of  the  Romirii 
church. 

That  our  civil  constitution  is  [M^eferable  to  any 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  may  appear  from  this 
single  consideration;  that  the  greatest  theorists  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  among  those  very  people,  have 
(^ven  the  preference  to  such  a  form  of  govemmeni^  as 
that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom,  above  any  odier 
form  whatsoever.  I  shall  mention  Aristotle,  Polybius, 
and  Cicero,  that  is,  the  greatest  philosopher^  the  most 
impartial  historian,  and  the  most  consummate  states-* 
man  of  all  antiquity.  These  famous  authors  give  the 
pce^eminence  to  a  mixed  government,  consisting  of 
three  branches,  the  regal,  tm  noble,  and  die  populai:^ 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove,  not  only  the  reason* 
aUeness  of  this  position,  but  to  show,  that  there  wBSt 
nevgrany  constitution  among  the  Greeks  or  Romany 
in  vdiidi  these  three  branches  were  so  wdl  distinguish*^ 
e4  from  each  other,  invested  with  such  suitable  pro« 
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porfioM  of  power,  and  concurred  together  in  the  le- 
gislature, that  is,  in  the  most  sovereign  acts  of  govern- 
ment^ mth  a  necessary  consent  and  harmony,  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  this  kiilgdom.  But 
I  haye^abserved,  in  a  foregoing  paper,  how  defective 
the  Roman  commonwealth  was  in  this  particular,  when 
compared  with  onr  own  form  of  government ;  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader,  upon  singling  out 
^ny  other  ancient  state,  to  .find  how  far  it  will  suffer  in 
the  parallel  . 


No.  si:  MONDAY,  JUNE  18. 

if  If  tu  populum  Bomaiwm  esse  Slum  puias  qui  ccmtat  fix  iis,  qui  mercede 
conduamtur  f  qui  imjfelluntur,  ut  vim  afferant  magistratihus  T  ut  obsi* 
deavt  senatum  f  optent  quotidi^  cosdem,  incendia,  rdpinasf  quern  tu  ia-^ 
men  fopulnm,  nisi  tciberms  clausis,Jrequeniare  rumpoieras :  cui  popuh 

.  duces  Leruidias,  LoUit^,  Sergios,  prafeceras,  O  spedem,  dignitatem:* 
'  Que  populi  Ronumi,  quani  Reges,  quam  nationes  extera,  qmmgentes  ul» 
iima  paiifnescunt ;  mukitudinem  hominum  ex  servis  conductis,  exfaci^ 
nor^msj  ex  egentibus  congregatatn !  Cicb^o. 

Xh£B£  is  in  all  governments  ascertain  temper  of 
mind^  natural  to  the  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  con- 
stitution, which  may  be  called  State  Jealousy;  It  is 
this  which  makes  diem  apprehensive  of  every  tendency 
iii  the:  peopkiy  or  ia  any  particular  member  of  the 
commtinit^  to^endanger  or  disturb  that  form  of  rule, 
which  is  Bstablisbed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country;  This  political  jealousy  is  'Absolutely  requisite 
in  som»  degree  for  thee  preservation  of  a  government, 
and  very  reasonable  in  persons  who  are  persuaded  of 
the  excdlency  of  their  constitution,  and  beliieve  that 
they  .derive  from  it  the  ^npst  valuable  blessings  of  so- 
ciety. 

Tins  public-spirited  passion  is  more  strong  and 
active  ..under  some ,  governments  than  Qthers.  The 
commonwaalth  of  Venice,  which  hath  subsisted  by  it 
for  near /fourteen  hundred  years^  is  so  jealous  of  all  iu 
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paembers,  that  it  keeps  continual  spies  upbo  their  ac- 
tions ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  presume  to  censure  the 
established  plan  of  that  republic,  or  touch  upon  any  of 
its  fiindamentals,  he  is  brought  before  a  sedret  council 
of  state,  tried  in  a  Qiost  rigorous  manner,  and  put  tb 
death  without  mercy.  The  usual  way  of  proceeding 
with  persons  who  discover  themselves  unsatisfied  "with 
the  title  of  their  sovereign  in  despotic  j^vernmentis,  is 
to  confine  the  malecontent,  if  his  crimes  are  not  capi- 
»  tal,  to  some  castle  or  dungeon  for  life.  There  is  in- 
deed no  constitution,  so  tame  and  careless  of  their 
own  defence,  where  any  person  dares  to  give  the  least 
sign  or  intimation^ of  being  a  traitor  in  his  heart  Our 
English  history  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  of 
great  severities  during  the  disputes  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  inflicted  on  such  persons  as 
showed  their  disaffection  to  the  prince  who  was  on  the 
throne.  Every  one  knows,  that  a  factious  inn-keeper, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  for  a  saucy  pun,  which  reflected,  in  a 
very  dark  and  distant  manner,  upon  the  title  of  that 
prince  to  the  crown-  I  do  not  mention  the  practice 
of  other  governments,  as  what  should  be  imitated  in 
ours,  which,  God  be  thanked,  affords  us  all  the  rea^ 
aonable  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  suited  to  a  free 
people;  nor  do  I  take  notice  of  this  Uuit  insiamce  of 
severity  in  our  owni  country^  to  justjiy  such  a  proceed*- 
ing,  but  only  to  display  the  mildipieBS  land  fotbearance 
made  use  of  under  the  reign  i^jhis  present  ^magesty. 
It  may^  however^  turn  to  the.  adviantageio£  those  who 
Jiave  be^n  instrumental  In  stirrioig  up  the  late  tamults 
and  sediticms  among  the  people,^  td  comider  the  trieat- 
mtxit  which  such  a  lawless,  ungovenied>  raWe  wonld 
have  met  with  in  any  other  country^  and  under  any 
other  sovereign.  >• 

These  incendiaries  have  had  the  art  to  woirkl  up 
into  the  most  unnatural  feriMnts,  the  most  heavy  dnd 
stupid  part  of  the  community;  and,  if  I  may  use  &  fine 
tfityingirf  Terence  upo»  anodber  JMoasioAi,  '  To  convert 

-..  .     ^       ■  .  ■     t 
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fook  into  madmen;'  This  phrensy  bath  been  raised 
among  them  to  aucb  a  degree^  that  it  has  lately  disco«> 
vered  itself  in  a  sedition  which  is  without  a  parallel 
They  have  had  the  fool-hardinesa  to  set  a  mark  upoit 
themselves  on  the  Pretender's  birth-day,  as  the  decla^* 
red  friends  to  his  caiusey  and  professed  enemies  to  their 
king.and  country.  Hbw  fatal  would  such  a  distinction^ 
of  which  every  one  knew  the  meaning,  have  proved  in 
&rmer  reigns^  wiien  many  a  circumstance  of  less  sig-^ 
nificancy  has  been  construed  into  an  overt-act  of  high 
treason !  This  unexampled  pi^ce  of  insolence  w*iU 
appear  under  its  just  aggravations,  if  we  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  was  aimed  personally  at  the 
Jdng. 

1  do  not  remember  among  any  of  our  popular  com* 
motions^  when  marks  of  this  nature  have  been  in 
fashion,  that  either  side  wiere  so  void  of  common  sense, 
as  to  intimate  by  them  an  aversion  to  their  sovereign* 
His.  person  was  stiU  held  as  sacred  by  both  parties^ 
The  contention  waa  not,  who  should  be  the  monarch 
over  them,  but  whose  sdieme  of  policy  should  take 
place  in  his  administration.  This  was  the  conduct  of 
liV^higs  and  Tories  under  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  when  men  hung  out  their  principles  in  different^ 
ccdoured  ribbons.  Nay,  .in  the  times  of.  the  great  re* 
bellion,  the  avowed  disaffection  of  the  people  always 
terminated  in  evil  counsellors.  Such  an  open  outrage 
upon  miyesty,  such  an  ostentation  of  disloyalty,  was 
reserved  for  that  infamous  rabble  of  Englishmen,  who 
may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  scandal  of  the  pre-^ 
sent  age,  and  the  most  shameless  and  abandoned  race 
of  men  that  our  nation  has  yet  produced. 

In  the  next  place.  It  is  very  peculiar  to  this  mob 
of  malecontents,  that  the^  did  not  only  distii^uish 
themselves  against  their  king,  but  against  a  king  pos-^ 
sessed  of  all  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  one  who  had 
so  very  lately  crushed  all  those  of  the  same  principle^ 
that  had  bravery  enough  to  avow  them  in  the  field  of 
battle.    Whenever  was  there  an  instance  of  a  king 
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who  was  not  contemptible  for  his  weakness,  and  want 
of  power  to  resent,  insulted  by  a  few  of  his  unarmed 
dastard  subjects  ? 

:  It  is  plain,  from  this  single  consideration,  that  such 
a  base,  ungenerous  race  of  men  could  rely  upon  no* 
thing  for  their  own  safety  in  this  aifront  to  his  majes^ 
ty,  but  the  known  gentleness  and  lenity  of  bis  govern-, 
ment  Instead  of  being  d^erred  by  knowing  that  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  punish  them,  they  were 
encouraged  by  knowing  that  he  had  not  the.inciina- 
tion.  In  a 'word,  they  presumed  upon  that  mercy^ 
which  in  all  their  conversatioos  they  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate and  misrepresent 

It  is  a  very  sensible  concern  to  every  one,  who  has 
a  true  and  unfeigned  respect  for  our  national  religion, 
to  hear  these  vile  miscreants  calling  themselves  sons  of 
the  church  of  England,  amidst  such  impious  tumults 
aild  disorders ;  and  joining  in  the  cry.  of  the  high- 
church,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wear  a  badge, 
which  implies  their  inclination'  to  destroy  the  reformed 
cehgion.  Their  concern  for  the  church  always  rises 
highest  when  they  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
its  doctrines.  Our  streets  are  filled  at  the  sasne  time 
with  zeal  and  drunkenness,  riots^  and  religion.  We 
must,  confess,  if  noise  and  clamour,  slander  and  ca^ 
lumny,  treason  and  perjury,  were  articles  of  thehr 
communion,  there  would  be  none  living  more  punctual 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  but  if  a  peaceaUiB 
behaviour,  a  love  of  truth,  and^  a  submission  to  supe- 
riors, are  the  genuine  marks  of  our  profession,  we 
ought  to  be  veiry  heartily  ashamed  of  such  a  profligate 
brotherhood.  Or  if  we  will  still  think  and  own  these 
men  to  be  true  sons  .of  the  church  of  England,  I  dare 
say  there  is  no  church  ih  Europe  which  will  envy  her 
the  glory  of  such  disciples.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
are  not  so  fond  of  party,  as  to  look  upon  a  man,  be- 
cause he  is  a  bad  Christian^  to  be  a  good  church  of 
England  man. 
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"BeUua  Centicepi^  Hok. 


Xherb  is  scarce  any  man  in  England,  of  what  deno* 
minatidn  soever,  that  is  not  a  free-thinker  in  poli^ 
tics,  and  hath  not  some  particular  notions  of  his  own, 
by  which  he  distinguishes  himsdf  froin  the  rest  of  the 
commanity.  Our  island,  which  was  formerly  called  a 
nation  of  saints,  may  now  be  called  a  nation  of  states- 
men. Almost  every  age,  profession,  and  sex  among 
us,  has  its  favourite  set  of  ministers,  and  scheme  of 
goveriMent 

Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions  before  they 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left  They  no  sooner 
begin  to  speak,  but  Whig  and  Tory  are  the  first  words 
they  learn.  They  are  taught,  in  their  infancy,  to  hate 
one  half  of  the  nation ;  and  contract  all  the  virulence 
and  passion  of  a  party,  before  they  come  to  the  use  of 
their  reason. 

As  for  our  nobility,  they  are  politicians  by  birth; 
and  though  the  commons  of  the  nation  delegate  their 
power  in  the  community  to  certain  representatives, 
every  ione  reserves  to  himself  a  private  jurisdiction,  or 
privilege,  of  censuring  their  conduct,  and  rectifying  the 
legislature.  There  is  scarce  a  fresh-man  in  either 
university,  who  is  not  able  to  mend  the  constitution  in 
several  particulars*  We  see  'squires  and  yeomeii 
coming  up  to  town  every  day,  so  full  of  politics,  that, 
to  use  the  thought  of  an  ingdnious  gentleman,  we  are 
frequently  put  in  mind  of  Roman  dictators,  who  were 
called  from  the  plough.  I .  have  often  heard  of  a 
senior  alderman  in  Buckinghamshire,  who,  at  all  pu* 
blic  meetings,  grows  drunk  in  praise  of  aristocracy, 
and  is  as  often  encountered  by  an  old  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  will  talk 
you  from  morning  till  night  on  the  Gothic  balance. 
Who  hath  not  observed  several  parish  clerks,  that  have 
ransacked  Hopkins  and  Stemhold  for  staves  in  favour 
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of  the  race  of  Jacob ;  after  the  example. pf  their  po- 
litic predecessors  in  Oliver's  days,  who,  on  every  Sab- 
bath, were  for  binding  kings  in  chains^  and  nobles  in 
links  of  iron  !  You  can  scarce  see  a  bench  of  porters 
without  two  or  thr6e  c^suiats  in  it,  that  will  settle  yoai 
the  right  of  princes,  and  state  the  bounds  of  the  civil 
find  ecclesiastical  power,  in  the  drinking  of  a  pat  of 
ale.  What  is  more  usual  than,  on  a  rejoicing  night,  to 
meetwith  a  drunken  cobbler  bawlii^  outforthex^rch, 
and  perhaps  knocked  down  a  little  after,  by  an  enemy 
in  his  own  profession,  who  is  a  lover  of  moderation  r 

We  have  taken  notice,  in  former  papers,  of  this  poli*» 
tical  ferment  being  got  into  the  female  sex,  and  of  the 
wild  work  it  makes  among  them.  We  have  had  a  late 
most  remarkable  instance  of  it,  in  the  contest  between  a 
sister  of  the  White  Rose  and  a  beautiful  and  loyal  youi^ 
lady,  who,  to  show  her  zeal  for  revolution  principle^ 
had  adorned  her  pretty  bosom  with  a  Sweet  William. 
The  rabble  of  the  sex  have  not  been  ashamed  very 
lately  to  gather  about  bonfires,  and  to  scream  out 
their  princifdes  in  the  public  streets.  In  short,  there 
is  hardly  a  female  in  this  our  metropolis,  who  is  not  a 
competent  judge  of  our  highest  controversies  in  church 
and  state.  We  have  several  oyster- women  that  hold 
the  unlawfulness  of  episcopacy ;  and  cinder-weaches 
that  are  great  sticklers  for  indefeasible  right 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  political 
humour  hath  been  propagated  among  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  I  cannot  sin^e  out  any  so  preval^Eit 
and  universal,  as  the  late  constant  application  of  the 
press  to  the  publishing  of  state  matters.-  Wfe  hear  of 
several  that  are  newly  erected  in  the  country,  and  set 
apart  for  this  particular  use.  For,. it  seems,  the  peo- 
ple, of  Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  other  large  towns,  are 
resolved  to  be  as  great  politicians  as  the  inhabitants  of 
LiOndoa  and  Westminster ;  and  deal  out  such  news  of 
their  own  puinting,  as  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
market-people^  and  the  taste  of  the  country. 

O/BiC  cannot  but  be  sorry;  for  the  sake,  of  these 
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TpJaces,  tiiat  such  a  pernicious  machine  Is  erected 
^mong  them ;  for  itjs  very  well  known  here,  that  the 
nmkiiig  of  the  poUtieian  is  the  breaking  of  the  trades^* 
man.  When  ^.  citizen  turns  a  Machiavel,  he  grows 
too  cunning  to  mind  his  own  business;  and  J  have 
bem^  a  curious  observation^  that  the  woollen  manu:- 
£Bicture  iias  0f  late  years  decayed  in  prjOportioQ  as  th« 
paper  malia&cture  has  increased.  Whether  the  o^ie 
may:  not  prop^ly  be  looked  tipon^  d3  the  occasion  of 
the  other,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  qf  perspus 
more  profound  in:  pt)litical  enquiries. 

As  our  riews'-writeirs  record  many  facts  which,  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  *  aiffbrd  great  matter  of  speculation^' 
their  readers  speculate  accordingly,  and  by  their  ya- 
Jiety»  of  conjectures^  in  a  few  years  become  consum*^ 
mate! statesmen;  besides^  as  their  papers  are  filled  lyith 
H.  different  party  spirit,  they  naturally  divide  the  people 
iotOfdifferent.sentiments,  who  generally  consider  rather 
itm  principles  '  than  v the  truth  of  the  news- writer. 
This  humour  prevails  to  su^eh  a  degree,  that  there  are 
several  well-^meaning  persons  in.  the  nation;  who  have 
been  so  mislied  by  tbusir  favourite  authors  of  this  kind,  . 
tfaat^  in  the  present  cohteniiioin  betweei^  the  Turk  and 
the  emperor^  they  are  gcme  bvelr  insensibly  from  the 
interests  i>f  Christianity,  land  betciine  in^U- wishers  to 
the  Mahometan  cause.  In  a  word,  almost  every  news- 
writer  has  his  seci^  which  (considering  the  natural  ge- 
nius of  our  co^trymen  to  mix,  vary,  or  refine  in  no- 
tions of  state)  furnishes  every  man,  byde^e^,  with  a 
particular  system  of  pohcy.  For,  however,  any  one 
may  concur  in  the  general  scheme  of  his  party,  it  is 
still  with  certain  reserves  and  deviations,  and  with  a 
salvo  to  his  own  private  judgment 

Among  this  innum^rabte  herdof  politicians^  I  caa- 
not'but  take  notice  of  one  s^t^  wh6  do  not  seem  to  pla^ 
fair  with 'the  rest  6f  the  ^fratepnityj  and  make  a.  very 
comtderable  class  >  of  men;  These  ia^e  such  as  we  mcty 
catU  the^AfttPwise;  whd,-  w^ien  any  project  fails^  oar  hath 
not  hddvits  desired  ^effect,,  foresaw  all  the  incoove^ 
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niences  that  would  arise  from  it^  thou|^  they  keprt 
their  thoughts  to  themselves  till  they  discovered  the 
issue.     Nay,  there  is  nothing  more  usual  than  for  some 
of  these  wise  men,  who  applauded  public  measures 
before  they  were  put  in  execution,  to  condemn  them 
upon  their  proving  unsuccessful.     The  dictators  in 
eoffee-houses  are  generally  of  this  rank,  who  often 
give  shrewd  intimations  that  things  would  have  taken 
another  turn,  had  they  been  members  of  the  cabinet. 
'  How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  form  of  govemnofent 
to  continue  undisturbed,  or  any  ruler  to  live  uncen- 
loured,  where  every  one  of  the  community  is  thus  qua- 
lified for  modelling  the  constitution,  and  is  so  good  a 
judge  in  matters  of  state !     A  famous.  Frenefa  wit,  to 
show  hew  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  has  no 
,  partners  in  his  sovereignty,  is  better  able  to  mal^  his 
way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  government,  than  an 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  acts  in  concert  with  many 
inferior  fellow  soHrereigns ;  compares  the  first  to  a  ser- 
pent with  many  tails  to  one  head ;  and*  the  other  to  a 
"serpent  with  one  tail  to>many  heads;  and  puts  the 
quiestion,  which  of  them  is  like  to  glide  with  most  ease 
a«id  activity  throo^  a  thitket?    The  same  compari^ 
3on  will  hold  in  the  tosiness  of  a  nation  conducted  by 
a  ministry,'  or  a  wAiole  kii^om  of  politicians. 
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-Tfi,  nisi  vends  '■ 


-i    1.       .  Dekes  kiftykiunc^tf^* 

\  '  NupersolUdMmqwt.mhitcidium,  .    . 

Nunc  desidcrium,  curaque  nan  tevts.  Hox. 

»E  general  diyisioh  of  thie  :Brit]sh  nation.  iaJote 
Whigs  and  Tories^  therei  being  very,  few,  if  any,  ^fho 
stand,. neutersi  in  the  disp^e^wlthont  rangii^ithem^ 
sekes  under  one  of  these  denon)ifi)iitian& :  One  woi^d^ 
therefore,  be: apt  to  think,  th^t  6veiy  member ;0f  the 
canimitnity,:^bo  embraces  jdtkvV^bemiBtncetlie  pdn« 
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ciples  of  either  of  these  parties^  had  thoroughly  sifted 
and  examined  them,  and  waJs  secretly  convinced  of 
their  preference  to  those  of  thfet  party  which  he  rejects; 
And  yet  is  certain,  that  most  of  our  fellow  subjects  are 
guided  in  this  particular,  either  by  tiiie  prejudice  of 
education,  private  interest,  personal  friendships,  <iT  a 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  those,  who,  perhaps,  fA 
their  own  hearts,  disapprove  the  opinions*  whith' they 
industriously  spread  among  the  multitiUde.  Nay,  the^6 
is  nothing  more^  undoubtedly  true,  than  that  great 
numbers  of/one  side- concur  in  reality  with  the  notions 
of  ttK)8e  whom  they  oppose,  were  jthey  able  to  explain 
their  impKcit  sentiments,  and  to  tdl  thdir  own  tneaning. 
However,  as  it  becomes  dvery  reasonable  main  to  ei:- 
amine  ^hose  principles  by  which  he  acts,  P  shall  in  thi^ 
paper!  select  ^caem  considdratiOns,  out  of  ttmny,  that 
might  iter  insisted  on,  to  show  the  preference  of  what 
is  generally  calle^/the  Whig  sohetne,  to  that  which  is 
espou^d  %  the'^it>rics^  >    i 

.  'This  will  appcter  i^  the  'first  placej  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  tendencytof  their  reactive  principles^  supposing 
them  carried  to. their  uttxk>steKtreitiity.  For,  if  in 
thts!  case,  4die  wbrst  consequences  of  the  6ne  are  more 
eligible  tiian' lite  worst  consequences  of  the  oth^r,  it  is 
a  plaift  ailment,  thatthose  prihcif)lesare  the'm^steli* 

Sole  of  the  two,  whose  effiscts  are  the  least  pernioiOusl 
ow  the  tendency  of  these  two  different  sets  of  prin- 
ciples, as  they  are  chained  upon  e^ch  party  by  its  an- 
tagonists, is  as  follows:  The  Tories  tell  us,  that  the 
Whig  scheme  would  end  in  presbyterianism  and  a 
commonwealth.  The  Whigs  tell  us,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Tory  scheme  would  terminate  in  popery  and 
arbitrary  government  Were  these  reproaches  mu^ 
tually  true,  which  would  be  most  preferable  to  any 
man  of  common  sense,  presbyterianism  and  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  or  popery  and  tyranny? 
Both  extreme  are,  indeed,  dreadful,  but  not  equally 
so;  both  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  aversion  by 
the  friends  of  our  constitution,  and  lovers  of  our  coun- 
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try :  but  if  one  df  them  were  inevitable,  Tffco  would  not 
tatber  chuse  to  live  under  a  sate  of  excessive  liberty, 
than  of  slavery,  and  not  prefer  a  religion  that  difiers 
from  our  own  in  the  circumstantials,  before  one  that 
fliffers  from  it  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity ! 
■  Secondly,  Let  us  look  into  the  history  of  England,  and 
see  under  which  of  these  two  schemes  the  nation  hath 
enjoyed  most  honour  and  prosperity*  If  wie  obs^re 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the 
First  (which  an  impudent  Frenchman  calls  the  reigos 
of  King  Elizabeth  and  Queen  James)  we  find  the 
Whig-scheme  took  place  under  thefirst^  and  the  Tory* 
scheme  under  the  latter.  The  firat,  in  whom  the 
Whigs  have  always  gloried,  and  opposed  and  bumbled 
the  n;K>st  powerful  among  tibe  Roman  Catholic  princes; 
raised  and  supported  the  Dutch  ^  asabtedthcr  French 
Protestants;  and  made  theTeformedJrdigioh  all  over* 
balance  for  popery  throjagh  all  Eiurape.  On  the  con^- 
trary,  her  successor  aggrandised.>the  )Cktfaolic  king; 
fdiena;ted  himself  from  the  Dutch;  i  sufierpd  ithe  Fi^ch 
power  to  increase,  till  it  was  too  latd  >to  .remedy  it; 
^nd  abandoned  the  interests  of  the;King  of  Boheibia; 
gri^odlatber  to  hi^  prei^nt  majesty,  which  might  have 
spread  the  ref<n*med  religion  thratigh  aM:  Germany.  I 
need  mt  desoibe  to  the  reader  the  different  slate  of 
the  ikingdom,  as  to  its  reputation,  trader  imd  wealdi^ 
under  these  two  reigns.  We  might^  alter  thk,  compare 
the  figure  in  which,  these  kingdoms,  .imd  the  whole 
Protestant  interest  of  Europe,  wene  placed  by  the  con« 
duct  of  King  Charles  the  Secorid,  and  that  of  King 
William;  and  every  one  knows  which  of  the  schemes 
prevailed  in  eiach  of  those  reigns.  I  ^all  not  impate 
to  any  Tory-scheme  the  administration  of  King  James 
the  Second,  on  condition  that  they  dq  UQt  reproach 
the  Whigs  with  the  usurpation  of  Oliver ;  as  being  sa«> 
tisfied  that  the  principles  of  those  governments  are  re* 
spectively  disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties^  as  they  now  stand. 
But  we  have  a  fresh  instance,  which  ^vfll  be  remembered 
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ivith  grief  Jay  the  {^resent  age  and  all  our  posterity^  of 
the  infltaenee  both  of  Whig  and  Tory  prmciples  m  the 
laAe  reign.  Was  England  ever  so  gloriotwi  iti!  the^eiJ 
of  Europe,  as  in  that  part  of  it,  when  the  tfirst  pre* 
Tailed  ?  or  was  it  ever  more  contemptible'  than  wheal 
the  last  took  place  f 

I  shall  add^  under  this  head,  the  preference  of  the 
Whig-Scheme,  with  regard  to  foreigpers.     All  the  Pro-> 
tc$tant  stafes  of  'Europe,  who  may  be  considered  as 
neutral  judges  between  both  parties,^  and  are  well- 
vrifihers  louB  in  general,  as  to  a  Protestant  people^  re-^ 
jotce  upon  the  silccess  of  a,  Whig  scheme;  wbiist  all 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  contemn,  hate,  and  de-> 
test  us  asi  the  great  bulwark  of  heresy^  are  as  much 
pleased  when  th»  opposite  party  triumphs  in  its  turn; 
Aod  herei  let  any  (impartial  rnaii  put  thi&  question  ttf 
his.  own  heart,  Wtiether  that  -  party  i  doth .  iKiot  iact  >reaf 
fiohably^  who  ilobk:  upon  the  Dutch  tis  diek*  ^gdnnine 
friends  and  allies,  considering,  that  they  areof  the  re* 
formed,  religtOB,  that  they  have  assisted  us  in  th6 
ginealest  times  of  necessity,  and'  that  they  can  uevi^r  en* 
lertain  a  thought  of  reducing  us  under  their  powen 
Or^  oa  the  other  hand,  let  liin^  consider  whether  that 
party  acts  with  more  reason,  who  are  the  avowed  Iriehds 
of  a  nation, -that  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
that  have  cruelly  persecuted  our  breJthren  of  the  re- 
formation^ that  have  made  attempts  in  all  ages  to  con<^ 
quer  this  island,  and  supported  the  interest  of  that 
ftfince,  who  abdicated  the  throne,  and  had  endeavour'- 
ed  to  subvert  ottr  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
'    Tlnrdly,  Let  us  compare  these  two  schemes  from  the 
effects  they  pl*oduce  among  ourselves  within  our  owii 
island;  and  these  we  may  consider,  first,  with  regard 
to  the  king  and,  secondly,  with  re^rd  to  the  people. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  king.     The  Whigs  have  air- 
ways professed  and  practised  an  obedience  which  they  ^ 
conceive  agreeable  to  the  constitution;  whereas  the 
Tories  have  concurred  with  the  Whigs  in  their  prac- 
tice, though  they  differ  from  th^m  in  their  professions; 
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and  havejav(med  a  principle  of  passive  olbedience,  to 
the  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  the  destruction  of 
those  who  have  relied  upon  it  Nor  mu^t  I  here  0mii 
to  take  notice  of  that  firm  and  zealous  adherence 
which  the  Whig  party  have  shown  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  to  the  cause  of  his  present  majesty.  I 
bave  never  heard  of  any  in  this  principle,  who  was 
either  guilty  or.suspected  of  measure  to  defeat  this  es- 
tablishment, or  to  overturn  it,  since  it  has  taken  effect 
A  consideration,  whict^  it  is  hoped,  may  put  to  silence 
those  who  upbraid  the  Whig  schemes  of  govermnent^ 
with  an  inclination  to  a  commonwealth,  or  a  disaffec-* 
tion  to  kings.  \ 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  people.  :  Every  one 
must  own  that  those  laws  which  have  most  conduced 
to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  subject,^  have  always 
passed' Jn  those  parliaments,  wbicfa  theirs  enemies 
branded  with  the  name  of  Whig,  and  during  the^  time 
of  a  Whig  ministry.  And,  what  is  very  remarkably 
the  Tories  are  now  forced  to  have  r^rourse  to  those 
laws  for  shelter  and  protection:  by  whiefathey  tacitly 
do  honour  to  the  Whig  scheme,  and  own  it  more  ac<^ 
commodated  to  the  happin^s  of  the  people^  than  that 
which  they  espouse. 

I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  these  ranarks  with  a  8up<» 
position,  which  I  have  gone  upon  through  the  whole 
course  of  my  papers,  that  I  am  far  ftom  conndering  a 
great  part  of  those  who  call  |hemselveft  Tories^  as  ene<* 
miea  to  the  present  establishment;  and  that  by  the 
Whigs  I  always  mean  those  who  are  friends  to  our 
constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  As  we  may 
look  upon  these  to  be,  in  the  main,  true  lovers  of 
their  religion  and  country,  they  seem  rather  to  be  di* 
vided  by  accidental  friendships  and  circumstance^ 
thaq  by  any  essential  distinction. 
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"CiSStus  artemque  repono»        ViRO. 


A.  RISING  of  parliament  being  a  kind  of  cessation 
from  politics,  the  Freeholder  cannot  let  his  paper  drop 
at  a  more  proper  juncture.     I  would  not  be  iaccessary 
to  the  continuing  of  our  political  ferment,  when  occa- 
sions of  dispute  are  not  administered  to  us  by  matters 
depending  before  the  legislature;   and  when  debates 
without  doors  naturally  fall  with  those  ih  the  two 
houses  of  parliament     At  the  same  time  a  British 
Freeholder  would  very  ill  discharge  his  part,  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge,  with  becoming  duty  and  gratitude^ 
the  excellency  and  seasbnableness  of  those  laws,  by 
which  the  representatives  of  men  in  his  rank  have  re- 
covered their  country,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  its 
confusions,  and  provided  for  its  future  peace  and  hap- 
piness under  the  present  establishment     Their  una- 
nimous and  regular  proceeding,  under  the  conduct  of 
that  honourable  person  who  fills  their  chair  with  the 
most  consummate  abilities,  and  hath  justly  gained  the 
esteem  of  all  sides,  by  the  impartiality  of  his  behaviour; 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  acts  which  they  have 
passed,  and  their  disinclination  to  extend  them  any 
longer,  than  that  necessity  required;    their  manifest 
averi^on  to  enter  upon  schemes,  which  the  enemies  of 
our  peace  had  insintrated  to  have  been  their  design; 
together  with  that  temper  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
such  an  assembly,  at  a  juncture  when  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  very  unusual  heats  would  have 
arisen  in  a  House  of  Commons,  so  zealous  for  their 
king  and  country;   will  be  ^sufficient  to  quiet  those 
^oundless  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  have  been 
industriously  propagated  by  the  ill-wishers  to  our  con-^ 
stitution. 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  was 
entered  upon  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  late  rebellion, 
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when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  contribute  his 
titmost  assistance  to  the  government,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  station  and  abilities.  All  services,  which 
bad  a  tendency  to  this  end,  had  a  degree  of  merit  in 
them  in  proportion  as  the  event  of  that  cause  which 
they  espoused  was  then  doubtful.  But  at  present 
they  might  be  regarded,  not  as  duties  of  private  men 
to  their  endangered  country,  but  as  insults  of  the  suc- 
cessful over  their  defeated  enemies. 

Our  nation,  indeed,  continues  to  be  agitated  with 
confusions  and  tumults;  but,  God  be  thanked,  these 
are  only  the  impotent  remains  of  an  unnatural  rebel- 
lion, arvd  are  no  more  than  the  after-tossings  of  a  sea 
when  the  storm  is  laid.  The  enemies  of  his  present 
majesty,  instead  of  seeing  him  driven  from  his  throne, 
as  they  vainly  hope,  find  him  in  a  condition  to  visit 
his  dominions  in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to 
himself  or  to  the  public ;  whilst  his  dutiful  subjects 
would  be  in  no  ordinary  concern  upon  this  occasion, 
had  they  not  the  consolation  to  find  themselves  left 
under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  who  makes  it  his 
ambition  to  copy  out  his  royal  father's  example;  and 
who,  by  his  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  affection  to  his 
people,  is  so  well  qualified  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
realm. 

It  would  not  be  diflScult  to  continue  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  if  one  were  disposed  to  resume  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  weary  out  the  reader  with  the  same  thoughts 
in  a  different  phrase,  or  to  ramble  through  the  cause 
of  Whig  and  Tory  without  any  certain  aim  or  method, 
in  every  particular  discourse.  Such  a  practice,  in  po- 
litical writers,  is  like  that  of  some  preachers,  taken 
notice  of  by  Dr.  South,  who,  being  prepared  only  upon 
two  or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round 
•with  their  audience,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  and  are  always  forced  to  tell  them,  by  way  of 
preface,  ^  These  are  particulars  of  so  great  importance, 
that  they  cannot  be  suf^cienily  inculcated.'  To  avoid 
this  method  of  tautology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
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every  paper  a  distinct  essay  upon  some  particular 
subject^  without  deviating  into  points  foreign  to  the 
tenor  of  each  discourse.  They  are,  indeed,  most  of 
them  essays  upon  government,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain ;  so  that 
if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  longer  than  works 
of  this  nature  generally  do,  future  readers  may  see  in 
tbem^  the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  weje 
written.  However,  as  there  is  no  employment  so  irk- 
some, as  that  of  transcribing  out  of  one's  self,  next  to 
that  of  transcribitig  out  of  others,  I  shall  let  drop  the 
work,  since  there  do  not  occur  to  me  any  material 
points  arising  from  our  present  situation,  which  I  have 
not  already  touched  upon. 

As  to  the  reasonings  in  these  several  papers,  I  must 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  have  taken 
particular  care  that  they  should  be  conformable  to  our 
constitution,  and  free  from  that  mixture  of  violence 
and  passion,  which  so  often  creeps  into  the  works  of 
political  writers.  A  good  cause  doth  not  want  any 
bitterness  to  support  it,  as  a  bad  one  cannot  subsist 
without  it.  It  is,  indeed,  observable,  that  an  author 
is  scurrilous  in  proportion  as  he  is  dull;  and  seems 
rather  to  be  in  a  passion,  because  he  cannot  find  out 
what  to  say  for  his  own  opinion,  than  because  he  has 
discovered  any  pernicious  absurdities  in  that  of  his  an* 
tagonists.  A  man,  satirised  by  writers  of  this  class,  i& 
like  one  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron:  there 
may  be  ignominious  terms  and  words  of  infamy  in  the 
stamp,  but  they  leave  no  impression  behind  them. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  unpardonable  insoi- 
lence  for  a  fellow  subject  to  treat  in  a  vindictive  and 
cruel  style,  those  persons  whom  his  majesty  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  to  obedience  by  gentle  methods^ 
which  he  has  declared  from  the  throne  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  May  we  not  hope  that 
all  of  this  kind,  who  have  the  least  sentiments  of  ho* 
Tiour  or  gratitude,  will  be  won  over  to  their  duty  by  so 
many  instances  of  royal  clemency,  in  the  midst  of  sp 
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many  repeated  provocations !  May  we  not  expect 
that  Cicero's  words  to  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
those  who  were  Oaesar's  enemies^  and  of  his  conduct 
towards  them,  may  be  applied  to  his  majesty :  ^Onrnts 
enim  quifuerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacid  vitam  amiserunf, 
aut  tud  misericordid  retinuerunt;  ut  aut  nulli  super^ 
sint  de  inimicis,  aut  qui  superfuerunt^  amicissimisint. 
"^Quare  gatide  tuo  isto  tarn  excelknti  bonOy  et  fruere 
cumfortund  et  gloria^  turn  etiam  natura,  et  moribus 
tuis.     Ex  quo  quidem  maximus  est  fructuSy  jucundi^ 

tasque  sapienti Nihil  /labet  necjottuna  tua  majus^ 

quam  ut  possis^  nee  natura  tua  melius^  qudm  ut  "oelis^ 
quamplurimos  conseroare.^ 

As  for  those  papers  of  a  gayer  turn,  which  may  bo 
met  with  in  this  collection,  my  reader  will  of  himself^ 
consider  how  requisite  they  are  to  gain  and  keep  up 
an  audience  to  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  more  indulgent  to  them,  if  he  observes^ 
that  they  are  none  of  them  without  a  moral,  nor  con- 
tain any  thing  but  what  is  consisteat  with  decency  and 
good  manners. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  the  whole  work  has 
been  to  free  the  people's  minds  from  those  prejudices 
conveyed  into  them,  by  the  enemies  to  the  present  es-r 
tablishment,  against  the  king  and  royal  family,  by 
opening  and  explaining  their  real  characters;  to  set 
forth  his  majesty's  proceedings,  which  have  been  very 
grossly  misrepresented,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  light; 
to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  our  op- 
posing the  Pretender  to  his  dominions,  if  we  have  any 
regard  to  our  religion  and  liberties;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  desire  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  happiness.  There  is  np  ques- 
tion, humanly  speaking,  but  these  great  ends  will  be 
brought  about  insensibly,  as  men  will  grow  weary  of  a 
fruitless  opposition ;  and  be  convinced,  by  experience 
of  a  necessity  to  acquiesce  under  a  government  which 
daily  gathers  strength,  and  is  able  to  disappoint  the 
utipost  efforts  of  its  enemies,     la  the  mean  while,  I 
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would  recommend  to  our  malecontents,  the  advice 
given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend  upon  another 
occasion ;  that  he  would  show  it  was  in  the  power  of 
wisdom  to  compose  his  passions ;  and  let  that  be  the 
work  of  reason  which  would  certainly  be  the  effect  of 
time. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  any  writer  shall  do  this  pa* 
per  so  much  honour,  as  to  inscribe  the  title  of  it 
to  others,  which  may  be  published  upon  the  laying 
down  of  this  work ;  the  whole  praise  or  dispraise  of 
such  a  performance,  will  belong  to  some  other  au« 
thor ;  this  fifty-fifth  being  the  last  paper  that  will  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Freeholder. 
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No.  1.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1710. 

Nesda  mens  Itomnum  saH  sortisque  futura, 
Et  servare  modum,  rebus  subUua  ^ecundis  f 
Tumo  tempus  ent,  magno  cum  optavcrit  emptvm 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  isia  diemqtic 
Oderii' 

X  HE  design  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of 
others,  and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have 
suffered  under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner. 
As  that  author  has  hitherto  proceeded,  his  paper  would 
have  been  more  properly  entitled  the  Executioner;  at 
least  his  examination  is  like  that  which  is  made  by  the 
rack  and  wheel  I  have  always  admired  a  critic  that 
has  discovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and  never 
knew  one  who  made  it  his  business  to  lash  the  faults 
of  other  writers,  that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  him- 
self; as  the  hangman  is  generally  a  worse  malefactor 
than  the  criminal  that  suffers  by  his  hand.  To  prove 
what  I  say,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  read  the  an- 
notations which  this  author  has  made  upon  Dr.  Garth's 
poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  ifront,  and  a  riddle  at 
the  end  of  them.  To  begin  with  the  first:  Did  ever 
an  advocate  for  a  party  open  with  such  an  unfortunate 
assertion?  /The  collective  body  of  the  Whigs  have 
already  engrossed  our  riches.^  That  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, the  Whigs  are  possessed  of  all  the  richess  in  the 
ns^tion.  Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has  been  con- 
tending for  these  six  weeks  ?    Is  there  any  thing  more 
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reasonable,  than  that  those  who  have  all  the  riches  of 
the  nation  in  their  possession,  or  if  he  likes  his  own 
phrase  better,  as,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  stronger,  that 
those  who  have  already  engrossed  our  richesi,  slibuld 
have  the  management  of  our  public  treasury  and  the 
direction  of  our  fleets  and  armies?  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed: 'Their  representative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pre- 
tended to  make  a  monopoly  of  our  sense.'  Well,  but 
what  does  all  this  end  in  ?  If  the  author  means  any 
thing,  it  is  this;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of 
sense,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail,  and 
sell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what  follows^ 
there  is  such  a  shocking  familiarity  both  in  his  rail- 
leries and  civilities,  that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt 
who  is  the  author.  The  remaining  part  of  the  pre- 
fa<:e  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so  little  of  the 
conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over,  ua4 
basten  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as  follow : 

tHE  RIDDLE. 
'Sphinx  was  a  monster  that  would  eat 
Whatever  stranger  she  could  getj 
•  Unless  his  rea^  wit  disclosed 
The  subtle  riddle  she  proposed. 
CEdipus  was  resolv  d  to  go. 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  eonid  do : 
Says  Sphinx^  on  this  depends  your  £&te; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that,  • 

Which  ))a8  four  feet  at  morning  bright  ? 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night  ? 
lis  man,  said  he,  who,  weak  by  nature^ 
At  first  creeps^  like  his  feDow  creatuie> 
Upon  all  four:  as  years  accrue. 
With  sturdy  steps  he  walks  on  two: 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  slck^ 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  stick. 
Now  in  your  turn,  *tis  just,  methinks. 
You  should  resolve  me.  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three^ 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four.* 

The  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old 
riddle,  which  we  could  have  told  the  meaning  of^  had 
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not  the  author  given  himself  the  trouble  of  explain- 
ing it ;  but  as  for  the  exposition  of  the  second,  he 
leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.     The  riddle  runs 
thus :  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon  four  legs 
in  the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at 
night?     This  he  solves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done 
for  these  twp  thousand  years.;  and  not  according  to 
Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reason  why  a-  man  is  said 
to  be  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night     Then  foU 
lows  the  second  riddle :  What  creature,  says  he,  is  it 
that  firat  uses  four  legs,  then  t^vo  legs,  then  three  legs; 
then  loses  one  leg,   then  gets  two  legs,  and,  at  last, 
runs  away  upon  four  legs?     Were  I  disposed  to  be 
splenetic,  I  should  ask  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
new  garland  of  riddles  so  wildly  so  childish,  or  so  fiat : 
but  though  I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  that,  I  shall  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  the  author  has  stolen  his  hint 
out  of  the  garland,  from  a  riddle  that  I  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  the  Nile,  when  1  was  but  twelve 
years  old.     It  runs  thus :  Riddle  nay  riddle  toy  ree- 
what  is  this  ?     Two  legs  sat  upon  three  legs,  and  held 
one  leg  in  her^hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and  snatched 
away  one  leg;  up  started  two  legs,  and  flung  three 
legs  at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again. 
This  enigma,  joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  all 
the  changes  that  can  be  made  upon  four  legs.     That 
I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with  my  reader  than  tht 
above-mentioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall  present 
him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle ;  which,  upon  apphca- 
tion,  he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it ; 
one  leg  is  a  leg  of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  servatit  maid, 
three  legs  is  a  joint  stool,  which  in  the  sphinx's  coun- 
try was  called  a  tripod ;  as  four  legs  is  a  dog,  who,  in 
all  nations  and  agei$  has  been  reckoned  a  quadruped. 
We  have  now  the  exposition  of  our  first  and  third 
riddles  upon  legs ;  let  us  here,  if  you  please,  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  meaning  of  our  Second,  whic|i  is 
thus  in  the  author's  words :  ' 
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What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
That  has  four  legs^  then  twq^  then  three  ; 
Then  loses  one^  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  hst  on  fonr  ? 

This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by 
OSdipus  to  the  Sphinx,  after  he  had  given  his  solution 
to  that  which  the  Sphinx  had  proposed  to  him.  This 
(Edipus,  you  must  understand,  though  the  people  did 
not  believe  it,  was  son  to  a  king  of  Thebes,  and  bore 
a  particular  grudge  to  the  Tko  t  of  that  kingdom, 
which  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in  this  enigma. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three? 

By  which  he  intimate^  that  this  great  man,  a?Thebes^ 
being  '  weak  by  nature/  as  he  admirably  expresses  it, 
could  not  walk  as  soon  as  he,  was  born,  but,  like  other 
children,  fell  upon  all  four  when  he  attempted  it;  that 
he  afterwards  went  upon  two  legs^  like  other  men  ; 
and  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,|he  got  a  white  staff  in 
Queen  Jocasta's  court,  which  the  au^or  calls  his  third 
leg.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  treasurer  fell,  and 
by  that  means  broke  his  third  leg,  which  is  intimated  by 
the  next  words^  ^ Then  loses  one--— Thus  far  I  think 
we  have  travelled  through  the  riddle  with  good  suc^ 
cess. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three? 

Then  loses  one 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the 
whole  town,  and  which  I  must  confess  has  kept  me 
awake  for  these  three  nights ; 


•Then  giets  two  noore^ 


And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have 
walked  upon  crutches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs, 
viz.  two  natural  and  two  artificial  But  this  I  have  no 
authority  for;  and  therefore  upon  mature  considera* 
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tion  do  find  the  words  (Then  gets  two  more)*are  only 
Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up  the  verse 
and  to  signify  nothing ;  and  that  rum^  in  the  next  line, 
should  be  rides.  I  shall  therefore  restore  the  true 
ancient  reading  of  this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  b& 
able  to  explain  itselC' 

CEdipus  speaks: 

Now,  in  your  turn,  'tis  just  methinks. 
You  should  resolve,  me.  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  foin:  legs,  then  two,  then  three  j 
Then  loses  one, '  then  gains  two  more,* 
And  rides  away  at  last  on  four? 

I  must  now  inform  the  reader,  that  Thebes  was  on  the 
continent,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of 
his  dominions  on  horseback,  an  advantage  that  a  Bri^ 
tish  statesman  would  be  deprived  of.  If  he  would  run 
away,  he  must  do  it  in  an  open  boat ;  for  to  say  of  an 
Englishman,  in  this  sense,  that  he  runs  away  on  all 
four,  would  be  as  absurd  ds  to  say,  he  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse  at  St  James's  gate,  and  galloped  away  to 
the  Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shall  ad- 
vi^  the  author  for  the  future  to  speak  his  meaning 
more  plainly.  I  allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at  dog- 
grel,  when  he  writes  upon  a  known  subject :  where  he 
tells  us  in  plain,  intelligible  language,  how  Syrisca's 
ladle  was  lost  in  one  hole,  and  Hans  Carvel's  finger  in 
another,  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting ;  but,  when 
he  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consider  that 
his  jest  is  lost  to  every  one,  but  the  few  merry  wags 
that  are  in  the  secret.  This  is  making  darker  satires 
than  ever  PersiuiS  did.  After  this  cursory  view  of  the 
Examiner's  performance,  let  us  consider  his  remarks 
upon  the  doctor's.  That  general  piece  of  raillery 
which  he  passes  upon  the  doctor's  considering  the 
treasurer  in  several  different  views,  is  that  which  might 
fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller,  or  any  other  writer  who 
kw  diversity  of  thoughts  and  allusions :  and  though  it 
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may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule  to  an  ignorant  reader, 
is  wholly  groundless  and  unjust  I  do  likewise  dissent 
with  tlie  Examiner,  upon  the  phrases  of  *  passions  be^ 
ing  poised,'  and  of  the  '  retrieving  merit  from  depend- 
ence,' which  are  very  beautiful  and  poetical  It  is  the 
same  caviling  spirit  that  finds  fault  with  that  expression 
of  the  *poinp  of  peace  among  the  woes  of  war/  as 
well  as  of  'offering  unasked.'  As  for  the  Nile,  how 
Icarus  and  Phaeton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  can- 
Aot  conceive.  I  must  confess  they  have  been  former- 
ly used  to  represent  the  fate  of  rash,  ambitious  men; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  author  should  deprive 
lis  of  those  particular  similes  for  the  future.  The  next 
criticism  upon  the  stars,  seems  introduced  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  whom  the  au- 
thor every  where  endeavours  to  imitate  and  abuse. 
But  I  shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advice  to. 
her  little  one,  that  was  blowing  itself  up  to  the  size  of 
an  ox : 

'Nan  8i  te  rupais,  inquii,    . 


Pareris" 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  Gallimatia  in 
Erench  politics,  but  is  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a 
true  English  spirit  And  as  for  the  Examiner's  remarks 
on  the  word  bleed  (though  a  man  would  laugh  to  see 
impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  contain  itself)  one 
cannot  but  observe  in  them  the  temper  of  the  banditti 
whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who  always 
murder  where  they  rob.  The  last  observation  is  upon 
this  line,  '  Ingratitude  's  a  weed  of  every  clime.'  Here 
he  is  very  much  out  of  humour  with  the  doctor,  for 
having  called  that  the  7veed,  which  Dryden  only  terms 
the  growthy  of  every  clime.  But,  for  God's  sake,  why 
so  much  tenderness  for  ingratitude? 

But  I  shall  say  no  more..  We  are  now  in  an  age 
wherein  impudent  assertions  must  pass  for  arguments; 
and  I  do^  not  question  but  the  same,  who  has  endea* 
voured  here  to  prove  that  he  who  wrote  the  Dispensary 
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was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  undertake  to  show, 
that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim  is  no  ge« 
aeral. 


Na  2.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

■■  Arcades  wnbo, 

£t  cantare  pares 

A  NEVER  yet  knew  an  author  that  had  not  his  ad-» 
mirers.  Bunyan  and  Quarles  have  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  please  as  many  readers  as  Dry-* 
den  and  Tillotson :  the  Examiner  had  not  written  two 
half  sheets  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one  that  was 
astonished  at  *the  force  he  was  master  of,'  and  ap- 
prpachies  him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  sub- 
jects, Bs  *  encroaching  on  the  province  that  belonged  • 
to  him,  and  treating  of  things  '  that  deserved  to.  pass 
under  his  pen.'  The  same  humble  author  tells  us,  that  ^ 
the  Examiner  can  furnish  mankind  with,  an  ^antidote 
to  the  poison  that  is  scattered  through  the  nation/ 
This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidote,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  first  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French 
quack  made  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  little  boy 
walked  before  him,  publishing,  with  a  shrill  voice,  Men 
pert  guerit  toutes  sortes  de  maladies^  *  My  father  cures 
all  sorts  of  distempers:'  to  which  the  doctor,  who 
walked  behind. him,  added  in  a  grave,  and  composed 
manner,  U enfant  dit  vrai,  ^  The  child  s^ys  true.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of 
this  letter  is  of,  I  shall  show  how  he  speaks  of  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our 
greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  states 
general.  *  In  the  mean  while  the  French  king  has 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  restore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  re-f 
dnced  low  enougli  really  to  desire  to  do  it.  The  duke 
of  Anjou  has  had  leisure  to  take  off  those  whom  he  sus^ 
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pected,  to  confirm  his  friends,  to  regulate  his  revenue^ 
to  increase  and.  form  his  troops,  and  above  all,  to 
rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which  a  suc- 
cession of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled  asleep. 
From  hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that  if  the  war 
continue  much  longer  on  the  present  foot,  instead  of  re- 
gaining Spain,  we  shall  find  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and  support  the  grand- 
father in  his  declining  years ;  by  whose  arms,  in  the 
days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  What  expressions 
of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submission !  the  panegyric  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  best  written  part  of 
this  whole  letter ;  the'  apolo^  for  the  French  king  is 
indeed  the  same  which  the  Post-boy  has  often  made, 
but  wprded  with  greater  deference  and  respect  to  that 
great  prince.  There  are  many  strokes  of  the  author's 
good-will  to  our  confederates,  the  Dutch  and  the  em- 
peror, in  several  parts  of  this  notable  epistle;  I  shall 
only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding  to  the  concern  which 
the  Bank,  the  states-general,  and  the  emperor  express- 
ed for  the  ministry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  her 
majesty,  in  these  words. 

*  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  try  a  new  expedi- 
ent, and  the  interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented  as 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  ministers. 

IJaud  duffitant  equidem  implorare  quod  usquam  est; 
FUcterc  si  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt, 

*  The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court 
of  Vienna,  are  called  in  as  confederates  to  the  mini- 
stry.' This,  in  the  mildest  English  it  will  bear,  runs 
thus.  They  are  resolved  to  look  for  help  wherever 
they  can  find  it;  if  they  cannot  have  it  from  heaven^ 
they  will  go  to  hell  for  it;'  that  is,  to  the  members  of 
the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  devil,  have  been  ofteii 
joined  together  by  a  well-meaning  Englishman ;  but  I 
am  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  Bank,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  such  company.     We  maj 
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9tJU  ,.8e?::^ltpnij9efld)elDaaft!Brpri^  tl^uadc'd^fits 

iwtelth  h0»|5ibesprfp.feis*«tevipcoaa*iy:'fl^pfe^  <Vtlii 

eY<^ianjBU&i«%rifcompiretJetid9>tbe^  WhSg^  Jn'^id^eiJ*  td^ 
nost^leiG^nt^ib^  ftdkis/iiiDio^asidoUitio/ttempi^  'For  ibh^ 
(|«eettit»d,di£>holipibo<^y  iDfjthell^       nittdn;^^fM^^ 

«t^ldfn3^/»i  nii?:rnil  J^-'^; '  i^  ^^^^^'^^  ^'*^'*  •*■  *  •    *'*  *»-'    "''^ 

ttAI^SlllPpm^  t^  Tidies  itia|tabe^<rdiledithjs'^^holo  bd-i 
4lliPiifbti-BfHi9bdi]iata^  iboc^oy  oDe.'stjud^nig!: 

f^ j((^4i^f!iilvtv3.iia'J^«^^  ^di  disresfiQetfui  .to 

BtftiMUt  wAiflilljibb  -to ,  j^[W,}C<fwi1ib ji$if«nux!lh[>nDpa^ 
#etfl^ei»(li]bl60itfae,t9hBmoiir4efiismm^^  W]e  ;•  ^  tbai 

W  i,^(lie^t^(^ibiwd,iT(>ri^^afeicji]l  aMi^^Awwei 

Cardinal  WgteeyVi^^gtf  i^^;5e^:mfl24ji*;.r»We^fiiKl(|ii§ 

iyilgff(e,<tim^e*,^^QtPAfa|i%>Y«^  badl  the)[a|>peaKaftee?ifif 
«^C9e^^vb9^pi^%i  .90r;aitB±Lia9:att€9i^tedi  «escept  that 
10*  rtJSpiB4iJfcaiJikT6ulQB/niv^icda.*We  sriiFered  toibq 
4^11*^ A«ftff«> ki(^Qgto  iWiioe vcfir  dddy  <iod  fofgwe 
^[Mk:  Jbb^.it^^fn«ied>seTiec^/stdriGs  c^diseoverkar 
wwJ6,)ii^'Jothe«t  rariA  w^cre  ferattitq 

!l^n*«^nM  -i:.7.-Ji  fl'»iM'//  i.«.';n  '  •'  '•i  .."-^••';  v.'v-:'"  Vo  v^ 
-JHevibgidcule  vrithtiiie  author's  parly  andpriAciples,^ 
lSfti^haU:|)jQW!Coiife]d)e^.faris|^  tixoke 

}mi»)^JQimO,  Imgudge^  andUirgumdnt  /lTIiis  first  ;ia^b 
^^hi^i  Si^tir^tjallaf  iqionlthe  censoir ;  of  Great  Britain^ 
lKi\(V.aii(yp;he^  j?esembles.<he  fiam^us:  censor'  of  RoKie^ 
in  nQtblng  j»it  {eainousingithe  ciiiifie  of' the  vanquished; 
Our  Jktten*writer  bere  idludes  to;thatkiiaw.n  verse  in 
lMCao,!»iiii  ^rl'   :,'!  ...;':'>-'•  .        •     •-■•";  '  '^' 

Vol.  IV/   '  Hh 
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^V»  Gods  eapottsed  the  faaseHcf'llllttiwn^ileiws,  but 
Ccito  espoused  tiie  canse  of  the  Vanqdisliied:'^  Wkfi 
misfortune  1%  that*  diis:  ye»e^i^a  nbt  wiitten  df  ^atd 
tkfi  Censor^  bukof  Cato  oSV^mH^BmMnfBi^f^sr^ 
itltffiy  wfaof had. written  in<isti9mr.^^m  partyi  th&riiltiof 
vaniiuiabed^i  cesisnihles  Jthe  v^oiln^^  Calx),l  idioi'  ^a^ 
not  a  Roman  censor^.  I  dovnot^weU  conceive,  unless  it 
be  in  struggling  for  the  Ubei*^.^  his  country.  To  say 
therefore  that  the  censor  of^Grpat  Britain  resembles 
that  famous  censor  of  Romi^'lh  nothing  but  espousing 
thei  criUide/of  thb  vanKjnished^'  isijttsi^  ther  samQ  vafiiif^M* 
should  isay,  in  regard  tO(the:naMiyi^iA)Miiri^'trifthi}^^ 
secret  historieiii  tbat^dre  brought  toi  iiglftdiy  thi^^tetteif 
thatiftbc  author  of  these>de^reudatibiiiPrei(0itt)»tei^  thii 
ftdtieht  autfa0r:)of  rChb  Heixfiatioasiiht  iioltbi|ig<  bk)t  iTDtfi 
tMhg  his  beadj  iyB&sid^>  tiMfith^^  m^ 
gDOjiuHlr for  sudi  k 'resonblaiM^i?) •  -ivwAd^  fidtf ^  tMM'lM 
laughed f at ^by  evtsry  iCoiiiMoii^)reader/> shouldiib«P thdflt 
mu^e  one  St;^  Jdbfn  >for  anoth(ir,i>aiid>  ajMly^tbt  t0 
Sb  John  the  ilvangelistuh]bb<re}ata8  to4t:<^^bft  thd 
Bi|)libt^  whc^  died'many>ye£Ers  bie^&re  bi^/^^  f t^ ^ui  "isD 
-^  Aiiother  snJwrt )toueh.  of  tfael^Dudior  ^e'tneiU^i^&f 
thefiftH  page;)i0here,  u  itbouotaffy  ^H(|f^rMSbS,^^^ 
tatoU  toaa^^deh  iiud  ai velar  (^ipl^tify  f  anid^,  in$|i$kd 
ttf  ^writing  a  letter*  t0. the <EiuMiiine»,  <gi^s^vi4e>«(^« 
paintetin3ithe$e  string  linear  ^  6  Paihiy^Sitvi^Vth  IhM 
fiMf)6<wbioh)y^  are  me^Wr  o^ii^^iii&f^^iBbii^'y^ 
loiriabFoad^i  and  tex^se  Jtoutht^jpoblit'^tkiilr  :tiM§ai 
ptitsc||de&  ufK)Q  ivBiidv  of  laiOG9tiii}faaB  bi@^tt>bairi'ied'4(Miili 
50  different  from  those  upon  which  it  was  orighMily 
^a^etsftAxu^tibi'ii  Colleet  some  ttiviibfr  theiQdig&iiies 

df  :ihiQS€l  asiiiiatufabistaruggle&iwbii^ib.a)rt  becra3^)|!bo 
weakness^  lof >  a)  shattered  constitutipn/'  1  'By  'the  vfkjff  ** 
mmn  )Biay  be  aaid  toj  paint  a  batd^  or;  if  yoii  ^lease^  a 
war;  b^t I  dp.nol  seebowilit^asiposfi&id'M^itit'tbd 
predeiit^stiM8>of  fitii«aa  S(i»);a.i]nantflsiaff.b&'said>to  d«P 
scribe  or  to  <^ollect  accounts  of  indignities  andcUttoa^ 
toral  struggles;  but  to  c^leci"^  things  "^emselves  is 
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a'figiiJ-e  which  this  gfehtieinaii  has  intro^ticefd  into  Oiif 
Ettglish  prose. '  Weil;  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  this 
j^icture  of  a  kfLti  of  the  war?  and  this  collection  of 
indignities  and  struggles  ?  It  seems  ^he  chief  desiga 
of  tbeni  is  to  make  a  detffl  man  blush,  as  we  may  see 
i*i(' those  Iniihita^W  lines  which  immediately  follow: 
*  Attd  whigii  thiij  is  done,^D-^-^ — n  shall  blusih  ih  his 
grttVfe*iim6iig^thejdfead;  W— ^^ — ^!e  attiorig  the  living,  and 
tV*ii>  Vo^^4-^•sh  ^briiie  remorse/    Was  there . 

etifei' itriy*th!ftgj  IH^illfiiirt/^ay  so  stifF'aind  so  unnatural, 
mtkb^hrniki  iirid^s'o^'siltyf  this  is  downright  hacking 
ftAd  h*WjHg  lii  sfatirc.  But  #e  see  a  niister-piece  of 
site  KtiaoTi^^rifirig'iri' the  twelfth  pa^ ;  where,  Without 
jtoy  respiefct ^o  a.  duchess  of  Great  Britain,  a  princess 
Sfth*^'€mpWe,  a^"  ofte  who  was  at  bosom  friend  of  her 
^faJykFihisti-ess,  He^'^^fe  a  great  lady  *  an  insolent  wo- 
iiitin,  thfe  Vi^orst  of  hter  sei,  a  faty,  an  executioner  of 
^Rv'ih^  vfengeance^  a'pliagnti ;'  and  applies  to  her  a  line 
which' 'Virgil  Writ  ofigitially  upon  Ali&clo.  "One  would 
think'  ftAs  fotil-mofilthed*  wtJter  must  have'  received 
siitne  pattiGular  injuries,  (Either  froth'  tW^  ^eat  lady  or 
frb^  heir 'husbaiid ;  arid  1;hfese  the  world  piall  be  soon 
dltttiahifed  with,  by  a  bodk  Which  is  now  in  the  press, 
rtxtitldd,  *  An  Essdy  towards  pfoVing  that  Gratitude  ii 
flb^  Virtue!/  Th&  aut3it?r  i^  so  fill  of  sAth^,  and  ii5  so 
angr^with  evei^  one  thkt  is  pleased  with  the  I)uke  of 
Maifiborough^s  victories,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
abuse  one  of  the  qtfeeifs  singing  men,  who,  it  seems, 
did  his  be^t  to  celebrate  a  thanksgiving  da^  in  an  an- 
them; as  you  ilriay  see  in  that  passage:  *  Towns  have 
been  taken,  isind  battles  have  been  won;  the  mob  has 
huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the  stentor  of  tfie  chapel  has 
-  ^strained  his  throat  in  the  gallery,  and  the  stentor  of 
S  ■■  -mhas  deafened  hiis  audience  from  the  pulpit' 
Thiis  you  see  how  like  ia  true  son  of  the  high-church 
he  falls  upon  a  learned  and  reverend  prelate,  and  foi* 
no  other  crime,  but"  for  preaching  with  an  audible 
v6icfe.  If  a  man'  lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  to 
prekch  seditioii,  he  is  received  by  some  men  as  tc 

,    Hh2 
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.cpqfe^pif;  .])^l;.4l!  jip^rif^f-alQifii^  ^Rfl  .*R9fJ?8:»«^Pt  to 
amn?iati^  pepplu^|vjt^,deviafif)pi  apB^gratUudp,  Jfo^  the 

^infui^ aatiQp,..%  ^, reviled  aa  ^..Sti^fttor.j     ,  , ^i^     ;•  .rr 
...   I  ^ptioroi^ed  ia  thq  ijie^fj:  ;pl^ce  to  :CjWisi4^.  ^e.laii-o 

self  for  lap:  orp^or*  ^  liL  the  jfirst  ^pf^gj?;  ne  cej^rjes  ;w7e- 
ralfor  tjie  poi^ony  ^jch  thejLlwsff}?^^9^tfi^^ 
Xhe  natiop ;  th^t  ^.,ia  .pl^jp  ^^1^^ 
away  their  ,poi80^i;i  In  the,^^^({^ 
iag;probabiUty  ith^yugh  \ht  thipciad,  of  jn  feble^j'^iapd,  ^9 
•the  third,  *of  ,i^yipg  an  ofliiim  af,^,roq^p^^^^^  f^]U 

jtl^^e.fourth  hp xises.ip,  ^is  ^)j;grj533ipn5;.:Tf^hgrf^JverSp(e.ak^ 
of  th<^ae  .jvhq  vyoul^  per^u^fle  t^;pqopk^.jtli^    ' the 

.p— I,  tl)^  q.uQfl[dani  lCT7Trr»u/w4 
the  oqiy  QJyec^.oftjb^  iqi]^ 

•tne  fears  of; ti^e.eriemi^.'^  "I.jy^q^jp-^4yj[§ft  th^.ftutbpi; 
tb:try  tfie.  beauQj.Ojf  tJiji/xpiT^^^       Suppq^e.W/o^fii 
piiijs^er  sLouJjl.^^  (qll^wing 

mp..un^r,  (for^cQrtainiy  it  ^j»;  Hjer  ,&2ye3ty  only  -^^  whom 
ffie .  fsepse  of.'  jW^  <ppjMpHnpp^  Q^gl^ ,  to  be  p^  )  jVIa.- 
dam,  you  are  t])ejabject  prtl^Bjgppfid^ 
br,\]^a(lfLm,;y9ui;  msdesty.  Is  tUi^Jop^^^  "objt^ct^  of  ^^11^.%^? 
of ,  |;be ,  eneiniei^^  A\^oulfi/a,einsi,n  tbiM,  that  j:ie.  ha^ 
^^ned  .Eng^isli  ?j^,  j  would  rhi^ye^  tte  avrt^bor  try^  by  tJie 
•same  ruje,  spmj^pfi,^.e  other  j^ljr^si?^  as.  p^^  T^wjier^ 
he  tell?  us>  /thp^f  tiie.l^ajgi^^  i/i^Mropje^yoyld 

oe  still  preca^^oi^,'  What  woyfa^aj  Wdesma^ 
one  should  ,tell  him,^  in  a  pa^sipu,  ,tbat  m$  scaler;  wejrc 
precarious ;  and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  not  fix,ed? 
4  lithe  tbirte^entbpage  be.§peaU  of.  certain  *  profligate 
wretches,  wh(^,  having  usurped  the  royal  sdi,t,  resolved 
tQ  venture  overturiiing  the  chariot  of  government,  jrar 
-ther  than  to  .Ipse  their  place  ini.it/  .  A.plain-^j)p^£Q 
man  would  haye  left. the  chariotout  of  the  sentence, 
^xl^  60  have  made  it  good  Engl|^.  As  it  is  th^re,  it  is 
not  only  ^.n  iinpfopriety  of  speecli,  i?ut  o^  metaphor,;  it 
being  imppssible  for  a  man  to  have. a  place,  in; the  cha- 
riot which  be  drives.     I  woiild  therefore  advise  this 
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gentleman,  jnjhe  next  edition  of  his  letter,  to  change 
the  chariot  of'  gov^rAiient  into'  the- tM?>e  of  ^govern- 
ment, which  will  sound  a»-w€ll>  and  serve  his  turn 
much  better.  I  could  bo  longer.-Qn_lhecrrtffflf  of  this 
very  small  *ror-k,  bu t  will- eeneknle,  tbi^  head  with  ta- 
king notice  of  a  qei:t^in  figure,  whiclji  was  unknown  to 
the'' ancients,  jtnd  iri'Whfcfi  this  lettfer-ti^itferYety much 
excels.  ^This4s  cklled%'^6ine'  tx:n  afiH-^ciiinax,  t\}  iti-: 
stance  of  \vhiqli  we' haVfe  ii^^tHi^  tfettih'page;  whefe  M 
telb  UB,  that  "I^itaih  may  <ixj)ert  tWMv^e'tliis  odly  blor^^ 
left  her;  'that  shp  hafe* proved  a *f^M*^^^ 
provihte  to  HollaHd;  ii^d' a  jes< 'to  the'Whdlcf  w6rld/ 
I  never*  m^ttvlth  so  stidden  ia  rfowti'fiif  in  so  promisitig 
a  sentence;  a  jest  .to  'ihi'whole  woi-idj^'gives  ?uch  aif 
unexpected^  turh^  to  this  happy'' peH'iWd/'^that  I'wslis 
heartily  troubled  aiid -siir^tlsed  tp' rneel  with  it '  I.dnf 
hot  remiefflber^  jh  all' my  reading,  to^have  observed 
mor0  than  l^ofcouplets  of  Verses  that  have 'been  writ- 
ten rn  this'  fi!g<n*e;*  thci  first  are  tttu$  Quoted  by  ;Mr. 
Dryden:'  ^"  '^^    r'     •  <^  '  '     •     •   •     •  '•  ^^  ^'V  '' 

,    , .        .,    I^ot  p;iljr  Lofidpn.ec^ioes  with  thy  fanpi^,  ^ 
V  But  also  Islingf on  hJis^heard  the  5a7rte. 

Theo^tljQr.are  inprepch,,  r    - 


J/fee  voit^  lui  dU  it'ykau  bruit  'cJiez'to^  pattens. 
Oh  Vi€u^  0v^  1^49^  sj^e  h(m^i£ur  e^  ,vo9  gai^s.    ^ 


But  we  nbcJd  n6t  gb*fufther  thirt  the  letter  before  Us 
for  examples  of  this  nature,  as  wfe  may  find  in  page  the 
eleventh,  *'Ma1ikiHdJtertiatos  convinced,  that  a  queen 
possessed  of  all  tb^  Virtiifes  requisite  to  bless  a  nation, 
or  make  a  private  faAiDy  happ^,  sits  on  the  throne.'  Is 
this  panegyric  6t  burlesque?  To  scfe  so  gloriouis  a 
queen  celebrated  in  such  -a  manner,  gives  every  good 
subject  a  secret  indignation ;  and  looks  like  Scarron'ar 
character  of  the 'great  Queen  Semiramis,  who,  says 
that  author,  '  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  conqueror 
of  the  East,  and  an  excellent  housewife.' 

The- 'third  subject  being  the  argumentative  part  of 
this  l^ter;  I  shall '  leavb  till  another  occasion. .  ' 
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-Non  defmsdribulg'iBtk 


Tmpus eg€t4  ■   ■  !    <  ■  if  s*  *i\  Viae. 

X  ir AS  onqe  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow, 
and,  before  I  hpid  heard  his  story  out,  was  called  aw^y 
hy  business.  About  thre^  ye^rs,  ^f)ber  \  js^t  him 
a^ain,  when  he  immediately  reassumed  the  thread  of 
ins  story,  and  t^egan  his  salutation  with,  '  But,  Sir,  b&  t 
was  telling  you,'  The  saqie;  method  has  ,been  made 
use. of  bv  very  polite  wrjters;;  as,  in  particular,  ,th^ 
author  01  Don  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  novels  ia 
bis  wprlcs,  and^  after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  doz^n 
le^vies,  returns  again  to  his  stqry. :  H.udib|ras  has  broke 
off  the  Adventure  of  the  Bear  and  the.  Fiddle.  The 
Tatl^r  has ,  frequently  interrupted  tl^e  cpucse  of  a 
Lupubiratioip,  and  taken  it  i^p  i^gain  fifter  a  fofti4ght*9 
respite;  as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating 
him  in  this  particular,  has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing  the 
examination  of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  Letter  to 
the  Examiner  to  a  further  day,  though  I  must  confess, 
this  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  .which  I  received  last 
post  Upon  opening  it,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very 
ipurious  pieqe  of  antiquity,  whichi  without  pf ^ace  or 
application,  was  introduced  as  follow^. 

^  Alcibiades  was  a  fnan  of  wit  and  pleasure,  bjred  up 
in  the  school  of  Sbcre^tes,  and  on^  of  the  best  orators 
of  his  «ge^  notwithi^tanding  b^  lived  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  at  its  highest  pitch :  he  was  likewise  verj^ 
famous  for  his  military  expjiqits^  having  gained  great 
conquests  oyer  the  JLacedsemonians^  who  had  former- 
ly been  the  confederates  of  his  cpuntrymen  ag^nst  the 
great  king  of  Pen^9,  but  w^re  at  that  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Persians*.  He  had  been  ORce  so  far  misre* 
pretended  aqd  traduced  by  th(8  ms^io6  pf  hi&  enemies, 
that  the  pri^^tpci^r^  hiw.     Bu^  4ft0r  thf  gre»t  ser- 
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TiQcs  niUidi'lie  httA'dooe  for  Ms  coiintry,  Ibey  jHiblit^jr 
repealed  their  cume%  ftiid>ctaiiiged  them  into  applauses 
aiul  JbenedifctiDBs. 

'  Plutarch  teUs  m^  in  <he  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one 
IDmreas;  an  otodure-man^  contended  with  bim  for  a^ 
ceftaiin  priee,  ^trhich  wa»  to  be  conferred  by  vote ;  at 
which>titne^e(adi  of  the  competitors  recommended  him* 
adf  to  the  Athenidns  by  an  oration.  The  speech 
wbioh^Alcibiades  made  on  that  occasion,  has  been 
btelydtscoiver^!  among  tlie  manuscripts  <yf  King's 
Colk^in  Cambridge;  and  communidated  to  me  by 
my  iisariield  friend  Dir.-  B  '■» »  ley;  who  tells  me,  that; 
by  a  mafipnal  n^Me,  it  appears,  that  this  Taureas,  or,  tfi 
tbe  ^doctor  rarther  dioses  to  call  him,  Toryas,  was  an 
Astfatetbn  brewer.  Tlvis  ispeeeh  I  have  translated  lite^ 
ritty,  i^hlmging  v^ry  little  in  it,  except  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an 
English  wader.    It  is  as  follows.' 

'       ".'.,1  :    •       ■  '  )  I  ' 

^M5  it  then  poesibie,  0  ye  Athemans,  that  I,  wlio 
hitherto  have  ^had  none  but  generals*  to  oppose  me, 
mmt  now  have  an  aitisan  for  my  anti^onist?  That  I, 
mho  ka^  overthrown  the  princes  of  Lacedmnon,  must 
now  see  mvsdf  m  danj^  of  being  defeated  by  a 
brcnv«r  P  •  What  will  the  yif^rld  say  of  the  goddess  that 
pilesides^:orer  you",  shoiAd  they  suppose  you  follow  het 
dictates?  'would  Uiey  think  she  acted  like  herseli;  like 
tb&'grbat  Minerva?  would^jthey  now  say,  she  inspires 
herNHmff^withwisdottx?  or' would  th^^  not  ratlier  say, 
flhe  ihais  a;  seciond  time  chosen  4»w}s  for  her  iavourites? 
But^.  O'  ye  men  of  itAbens,  what  has  this  man  done  to 
diMerve  y)3ur  voices j'  You  say  he  is  honest;  I  believe 
iXi  and  4£ierafore  he  shall  btew  for  me.  You  sa;|r  he  is 
assidttouscin  his  calling:  and  is  he  not  grown  rich  by 
it?  Let  hkti  have  your  c«istom,  but  not  your  voles :  you 
are  immp^  to  cast  your  eyes  on  those  who  can  detect  tbe 
artifices  <  of  the  common  enemy,  that  can  disap^int 
yboF^secret  foes  in^oundl,  and  your  open  dtaes  in  the 
fieldj  '^li^tit  not  avaii  my  competitor,  that  he  ha& 
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I  have  been  reaping  laurels.  Have.  I<«ptibi9mfeltbe 
dust  and.J>e*ajt  of  fte  A^y^  ^hUe  b©  htoi>6e**iv«to.ting 
^t .  the.  furnace/?  1  ,Behc^d  tbe3er;ftea«3/jbeb«>ld:  Ahist  woiwid 
.  *»^hic|>. sjilji.blpftda; in, yoQr.aeFiFker^jmbaVi^atiilittttreas 
^h9W  o^PV.ujfitJwAP^twft?  •  WibfLt»4rQ«hie>i»aFksiof  itto* 
pour  ?  H4S*  he  jiaj'Qtilier:  wbuad, nbQUt^him,  •esxcopt'itbe 
^qqidental  .^«il^ip^  pC^hi^iWCHKy^Qr  -btuisfe).lftoib>ithe 
tub,  or  biw^rej/jr: ,  J^Mt.nj^>  QAtift^Jaw,'  J^t-it  ndtbe 
said,  ..thajt  iyciiir,:,gfeQeml«  bftye^opbjjtfcipedj  the^^^lv^ 
if\tp  ymJ:  disp^OQ^ufe^  /a|ukk>^yol|r;faMOilribjf^^niiig 
y^u  .yictori^s.!  .§ba^  tha$ev(f<<fhi0v(ewftote^:i^^ 
fj^jdefjped  tke  pr§«flnt  ftg§  fepi©:^iaiV^ry^.be.'iuiideivali»ril 
bjj^thpse  w^^p./oQlj^hp  fe^iw^^jofL^thQaa?  .  iSbftllithdste 
pjunQ^,  tba^t  baM^amde.;yQw-  cityithiQ  glojyififfiitie  \YiMe 
fia^tly  b)B,uaffttjpn§d  in  it  witih  obloq»y  ajidid^tijaction? 
Wiir  not  your  postepi.ty«i'Wku#b.-aUth^rJ.)febefft<l^ 
when  they  shall  read  in  the  annals  of  their  country, 
jfeat  ^Icilwfldgferift  tt^i^flOlU  Olypif^ftd^^fter;  having  con- 
qjifi^erqd  the  I^ed^ipAfiP|iai)9)!aB4't^  jDyzantiiim, 

qon,teqded  foir;t^!  p^i*€ii  8|gi|i|is*.f5'».urie£^^.'»the,/bteW€r2 
^^e  cpmpetiiigft.  jsidi^iiQfiio^ji^WQsi  ilfce;^f»at  iwrx^uldfbe 
shaiaefu^^  . .^^l^hrfj^i^^rjoV /hoj^^M^r,  .«)adaen' , fnytt^ndea* 
ypurg.  for-iii^i^ewritgj  ofiwy-cftutttiy,!:  i'I^sh0»i&,Bn* 
gifftt^u\y,;sb^^Sr)S:t}llAti¥W  ;,:OaJ|b^*contenwF3ii3te-8be 
yill  s]tej{i^.ip9j[^} ift'ii^cfci^ilJ^ftpieeiii^lteO'/Bl^^l^ 
^ieg^Bpraje^  P^.pift' J  viU|>toteU^n<ytivictertAs^^ 
tiji^^§,pt5i^hftU'jb?iQi|tip[fc 

and; th4t  yojytin^iy  te>.%twfefy  mm  Imuiif^r.jPwApTe* 
$ent leaders.,  . Byt, . qb  li*l^u,gi^ittrf6  df, A&eJ^/ whitiier 
a^rt  tliou.fled?;  whe?e  i§  nQ^.;tb'<^  r^e^  of /tho^ej^oriom 
spirits.  ,thal,, perished  ^%  the  j^tdi»:.o£fir}wfr9^l4d^^aQd 
ifoughtjitppn  the  plains  of) Marathon.?  ;Amt^u>«K«kry 
of  conquering,,  or  baye  joa^6?i^.ttjefl.tbfci«fetb4^^ 
50U  toglfiai  A^faulQSj,/;Tbat  you  iKoiild  lookjUjNHi  the 
^^qunds  qfeAtt,ipar,tpjb^tbi^^  ^$,iQioiy  wMch^aM;incw 
pabl/e.  of,,  be^uig  vfbeaV.ftudi  fowley,  iiyi»^stq»dooli¥e«j?.^ 
pqnsicjef  ypup.  eij^iqi^,  the  Ju*to^mQni4nfcUdid!you 
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ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a  coffee-man  to  Agesi- 
laus  ?  N&  jTHttUgliJrfiteix/getTterals  Have  been  unfortu- 
nate, though  they  haveJostsftexeral  battles,  though  they 
have  natebjei^ft  able  ^..Qppe.wit^h  the,  tropps  of  Athens^ 
which  I  have  conducted;  they  are  comforted  a^nd 
codddeti^'ii^c^icl^toated'atift  BKtolled,  by  their  fellrfw- 
citizbmii' :tThiBir  geaeraU  have^bfedn  received  with  ho- 
wrttrKfrfter UhiB-''id*fe«t^«^^  ignominy*  after 

laoBqijesti  oArei>titere  not  nften  of  Taureas'ls  temper 
aofiSt  ch^k(£ter,ii¥bo  tumble  in  tbeh"  hearts  at  the  name 
ofthe-jgtwitliirrg'CJf** Persia?  who  have  been  against 
totrir«»gintdik4i«u'i\Mittehim,or^or^makirig  a  peace 
lipOBfit^e  (mnditibns^':  that  have' ^rud^d  those  con^ 
tnbiiliims»av^hJds^liave  -selio^f  country  at  4he  head'  of . 
aiJ  ;tbelgore«nfiin«it8J0f  GrreiSce^?  that  would  dishonour 
those Wboohaveofuisedheif'td  siPC,h«  a  pitch  of  glory? 
Ihat^ittoUKi  b^§^y  those  liberties  ^Iri'eh  y^ur  fathers  in 
aH  ^m$  Yixm  j^urcHiOGH^tbr^nsbovired  ^ith  their  blood? 
addi^dldd  j^osaiineiyduii  felloii?*-eiti2enk  with  4s  much 
rigouDTip^Nfifa'^iaseof*  lc[ta*yrti*siWe  ba^  attacked  the 
€wfaHi(]lj».teMriii5is?f;bItS8baH  tfiw  you  i»  more^'Oye 
men  ofrif^fhens;  ^u'laidiiiv^iny  sMttons,  let  my  at^tago- 
Bkti^rekuteriwtaat/he'kai^)^  ^ydu.  ^ '  Let  him  pro- 

ckiMie()fa»  tattp^kntfbltiuiif;  in;  apposition  to'>tbe  heaps  of 
aEinBiaiid^fiteasAfrtkf  ^fisiah'^err  ertiploij^d  against*  ybii, 
uiidmrhiQteri^'dDtf/mlwreste^  ottD  cfMhe'  Hands  <>f  ybur 
eneimfaK  MoAhd  lotaiEb  ^hi^is  ftpriegi^lee  him  be* brought 
into  the  field  of  election  upon  his  dray-cart;  and  it'i. 
€fffiifini^ad^!O0iiqu)ii^  soa^g0,({iqwilt  not^niil  CO'h^eet 
hknfcfchera  ]|nj«cfiinon0fki0ilti0]B|(iTorji/But!^  O^^^;  god^^( 
letfimtndietkih^iHii  Iej«lk»%i(jl^if«liithe:faU  ot  MeM^ 
^eff  hrKLcSt  lnniiA<ifcrs%,'>{thb  AtlieRiadsIh4»ie)a*^^ 
lyuqtB^kmfthein  owiB^n^ald:)d&9leittiiffi>bd^i^tliN^'mut;fi[ 
^cedvlq^  die  ionUidil  LtecdwollmlaQ^ilhfimidi^gmcft^S 

bD'^ooiq  I  Sfo'tdd  SuH  ji  noqu  xj^nh  jco  ^.iit  /ui  ^uu^ 
ui  HU  t>t  o?u  ifif^g  'lo  '.)d  vG.r  I;  t>?.«if;'>*.Hi  .isdVi^i  vni? 
:  »uifv;n»»n  to  ^lutua  olorli/  oHl  oUiin  ol  ,  Uiq^^lb  f^^rh 
'yJiiii  1^am  I  ^woa  ^biilra  ;;>  ndiia  a  si  Ji  .^u.sjod  lut-i 
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S(Uk  dftqucniia,  safiaaidt  pdrtan.  '^      SAtLirsr. 

upiBRA^  h95  defined  aonseme/w  Coviey  does 
wit,  by  nega^ves^  ^Nonsense,"  aaysi^^  ^  i^  that  mka^ 
is  n^it^ier  tnie  nq^  falsQ.  These  Iwo  gr^at  prIipertkA 
of  ooQsense,  wbi^h.  are  always  essential  to  it,  give  is 
such  a  peculiar  advantage  olrer  aU  other,  writiag^  t3ial 
it  is  iacapaJble  y^f  being  ^tber « a:nsw€Ked  («r  contra^ 
diqted.  It  stands  topop  its  ^oirn  .-basis  like  a  loek of 
adamant^  secured  by  its  Qatnral  aHtia/tion  agsmsl  all 
conquests  or  attax:ks.<  Tfa^re  is fioone place. /aboatt it 
weaker  than  anoti»eir^  to  lavour  am  enemy  in^tusap^^ 
proac^efs.  The  major  and  th^  jnlinor.iute'of  eqoal 
Strei^tk  \  Its  questions  adnlit  of  bo  reply,  ifid  lilis.  a^ 
sartiogs  .are  not  ito  be  invalidated^  lA  fna»  leay  ifts 
w^U  hope  to  distinguish  colouni  m  nhe  midst  of  dalrki^ 
ness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  appt*dn«r.and  dtsckpiffove  in 
nonsense:  yon  may  as  nndla^ulti  an-'aimythftt  is  bu*' 
ried  \n  iatrewhoMehtS;  If  it  affirois  :any  tlui^  jmi 
canuQt  lay  hold  of  it;:  or  if  it  deates^you  caaaM.ciMiH 
fute  it  In  a  wordyitbere^are  grbaitdr>  depths  arid  dbi^ 
scurit^S)  greats  intricacies  and  pierfAeflutaeis^  inMaa 
el»)b<)i:ate  and  well-#ritten  piece  of  nooisefaser  thaan 
the  m^st  nhstroaetiapd.  profoiind  itvaict  o£i&choQi^^d£iri« 

After  tbis J  .shortv/panegyrio  ttpoip)  r  isoni^se^ .  ivhieh 
mny  appear  ASlfextdnnBgiintitoiimT tihliiHtry  reader  as 
Er^^ps'e  Eeteoitritfunriof  I  iFdly^  ^S  lisa^t'  bere  *  solemnly 
pivate$ V>  that  I  haiie  >  ildaft  done  /it  'tn  cun^  finnour!  witb 
9>y  iMQitagpnis^  or  t03i*e6ect  ai^i|irai«&)  iii:)ani<ol]|^iqiie 
iP^nneriUpantl^eflielteKto'thi  £xaiiibifii*r)  I  liaKrerap 
private  consideratiiU96  tdJimvpoM  loritlhiSxContBOMr^i 
since  my  first  entering  upon  it  But  before  I  proceed 
any  farther,  because  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in 
this  dispute^  to  state  the  whole  nature  of  nonsense ; 
and  because  it  is  a  subject  entirely  new,  I  must  take 
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notice  t^i^t  ibfiTid  ^f^  pwQ  imd^  q£  it,  yiz.  high  noiH 
aense  nnd  }pw  npn^^^. 

Low  no^aenae  is  the  talent  of*  ^  cold,  pUegnpatic 
temper,  that,  in  a  poor  dispirited  style,  creeps  along 
servilely  thrP^gh  daxknesi;  and  confusion.  A  wiciter 
of  thia  coQ^pl^xion  gropes  his  yraj  softly  i^ogtongsA  self^ 
contradictio^a,  i^nd  grovels  in  absurdities. 

'    Videri  vuU  patqfer,  et  t9t  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  nor  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonsense  blusters  and 
inakes  a  noise,  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattle 
ti^rough  polysyllables.  It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth 
and  periodical.  It  has  something  in  it  like  manliness 
and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Hercules  Nopsense  in  the  play  called  the  N<^t  of  FooK 
Jo  a  word,  your  high  nonsense  has  a  majestic  appear* 
ance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  E^op's 
^ss  clothed  iq  a  lion's  skin. 

When  Afistotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  w^a 
asked  whom  ^e  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his 
school,  two  of  his  scholars  being  candidates  for  it;  he 
galled  for  two  different;  sorts  ofwine,  and  by  the  cha- 
rac1;er  which  he  gave  of  theqo,  denoted  the  different 
qualities  i^nd  perfections  that  showed  themselves  in  th^ 
^tjlo  and  writing. of  each  pf  the  competitors.  .  As  ra-r 
tiona^  writing^  ^aye  been  represented  by  wine,  t  sh^J] 
represeijt,^ose  kiiads  of  writing^  we  are  now  spieaking 
of,  by  ma^]keer. 

Low  noi^sense.  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  al- 
together.||a(^  tasteless,  and  insipid.  High  nonsense  i^ 
like  that  ip  the  bo^le,  which  has,  in  reality,  no  njore 
strength  and  spirit  than  the  other,  but  frets,  apd  flies,, 
and  hQunces,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  that  is 
got  into  i^  imitates  the  passioi^s  of  ^  much  nobli^r  U^ 
q-upr. 

We  m^  with  a  low  groveling  nonsense  in .  ey^y 
Gru)»  Street  production ;  but  I  think  there  are  wi?  ftf 
Qi|r  fxp^TiX  writers  who  h^vp  bit^  the  subl^m?  in  fliQn-i 
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seftste,  bfesidteDn  S-^^-^-^^^-^lin  divinity^  author 

of  this  letter  in  politics;  betw8fenN?j^H6se  cljliairacters'in 
their-  respective  profefssiofis  th^i^^derths'to  *be^'a^  very 
nice  Teserriblance. '  ""'  ^'i  -  '*"•''.  -'  ■  '  '•^-  /■  '' 
^  There  is'^till  'anotfeef*  qualification *'ln-rioilsfetisie 
whkh  I  'mii'st  6ot  pass  bWj^'beih^  thitt  *^ifeh  givfes  it 
the  last  finishfhgand  perfection,  arid* feraiwently  HifecO- 
vers  itself  in  the  Lettento  the  E?^nuii§n—^— This  is 
when  an  author,  without  any  meaning,  seems  to  havq 
}t;  and%  roposes  apdn  iis  by  the  sound' and  ranging 
of  his  ^vbrds,  that  one  is^  apt  to  fandjr  they  signify 
somethingi  Any  oiie^  tvho  ree^ds  this  letter,  as  he  goes 
through' it,  wilt  h*^e  under  the  same  delusion ;  but  after 
having  read  it,  let  h}m  consider  ,\Vhat  he  has  learnt 
from'  it,  dhd  he  will  immediately  di^cc/vier  the  deceit 
r  did  n'dt,' indeed,  at  fitst  imaging  there  was  in  it  such 
a  jargori  cjf  idea^,  sttfch  an  incotisisteii'cy  of  notions, 
such  A  corifusion  oF  paHibles,  that  father  puzzle,  than 
connect  the  si^nse,  whicb,  in  some. places,  he  seems  to 
have! aimed  at,  as  Tfouhd  tipon  iby  nearer  perusal  of 
it:  nevertheless,  a^hobbdy^ 'writes  a, book  without 
meaning  something,  though 'he  may 't^ot  have  the  fa- 
cility of  writing  cop^eqlieritially,  antf '  Expressing  his 
hieahiri^;  1'  thinly  That^,  With'a  great  "ileal  of  atten- 
tio\i  and  difficulty,  found  biit  what' this  gentleiriafe* 
woirtd  say,/ had. he  the  gift  df  utffertthce;  iTh^  system 
of  his  pdliti^  w^heri  disetilbrbiled  and  cleared  of  all 
those  incohferehcnes  and  1lidepehd«nt  indtters  thlat  we 
woven  into  this  motly  piece,  .will  be  .a"!?' fblVows/  'Thd 
conduct  of  thW.latd  njiti^trV  js  considered  ftrst'bf  all  in 
respect  to 'foireigh  aflfkit$,  'ftnd;  secondly,^  t6  dothestic  f 
As  to.  the  first, ^he  tells  us,  that;  *the.  mptiVefe  which 
engaged'  Britain  iri  tbeprjesent  war,  w^ere  both  wise?  aniF 
gienerbusV  so  that,  the  rninistry  is  cleared  as  to 'that 
particulal-.  'These  motives  he  tells  us/*  were  to  re-- 
store  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  House  of  Austria^' 
and  to  r^gainf  ^  bdrVi^er  ^oV Holland.  The  last t^f  these 
tt«^o  motives,  *  h^  -says;  *  *  i&vas  effectually  answci*ed  by  the 
redtix:tibn'#^tire- Netherlands  in  the  yeai^  1706,  or 
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jmig^t  haye  b^n.pp'  by.  the  eidiik:m$hm  which  nt  isi  no-* 
tofi^us^Xljaet  t^r  eflemy  ,off§iie4.' :  -iSpJthfet  tbeininistry 
ist^«g.^^,j^a!j>a4  ifi?fi  naticoflkteming.  ^IhenaadiTea'twith 

t^fPi,S»na38MQfiSrWJfe*cii  the,. eiietoy  then,  aflfer^d* ;.  The 
p)^r,.aak(^ti\^,lQf,iPur  ,6nteri^  .th^.wat/  viz:  vS [The 
rj^ptJpring  tfeft  §pftnish>inpnaxQh3?  to.  the  ifewQtof  Au^ 
1^14, ; ,  Jbe;  liGli^  jjs„ ;'  romg^ioed/^till  in;  i t§i  (ixlMoxte ; ;  tvnd. 
5f^f\vp^,tprd'^jsf^j{^,iift,,^tha.t,ty^  ^barrier  »df 

HS^4(TVM  ^cjurfiii^H  t^e jti ft4^ .  of  JBriteiD^  iwad  the 
^al4P4%0f  PP?i^er  io^Eurppf  ,r>jr^W^Jb^jstHlipretiaraou&: 

^i^i)^ip  v(i^m  fftreigft.tQ:  to^  pjirpwej;  kut  what  he 

fi^  ,ff§f)\av^j#q^jtQkeH  ^ilie  ,|^rtQpeff-jpi9^        to  tecomi 

ip^Qg«^^tft>rtt¥^  Spi»t5j!(aAdjblla;tUbe 

JQi/aJ^q.  9^  4^jW  b§^$';made/i^ii^.imRO^iljlfi  forrus.  tq 
gQnq^^ar.itijiP^,  ''Jha,ty  instead) ,jtf  regaining jSpain, 
Ifpi^l^^fji^jthel^l^^  fii€^ditio«{jt©  pay 

Jlis^fd^Uniog  5e(*r|,>bx  whogftiarpps^iiin  theidajwiof  hia 

W#i^y>^  5v^i»p^4 ' ;: ;  flif  iti^rf  in^isb^t^XQ  «g>.  tha* 

&€i.:PiU^  an/i  t}^%€Baper^.?RiU>l|e  jso.yep^^  aa^ 

tis]^  i^ith.iiMhf^t.  tbfy  haye  i^lrfia^jj  .cQO^Uftrefedimt 
they  pjay  fWQbaUyrleiiv?:  the  IiOu|§  of  £pui^  in  the 
qui^t  posseasfop.of  tiie  Spaiuslr  RipjWrchy.^^  »  .', 
.  y^hh  strange  hpddle  of  politics  hf^fbqen  «p  fully  an-^ 
swered.by  Qeneral  Stanhope,;,  that,: if  the  author  liad 
delayed  the^p^biislwflg:  qf  his  letter  but  a  fortniglit, .  the 
worlds iFPuld  have  beieadepiiivedpif  .that  elab©rateipro*. 
duQtipnv  ^^Nq^w^hst^nding  all  thji/ijithe  Frfeofjh  king^ 
or  the  Duke  of  Anjou  haye^b/^eaaWe  to  do;  riotwith- 
ftaadingth^' feeble  efforts  we  hfty^  caade  in  Spdin, 
Qptwithstandifig  *the  little  x^are.the  emperor  takes  to 
support  king  Charles/  notv^ithstjetndingthe  DutcKmight 
have  been  cdnt/^ted  ^with  a  larger  and  better  coun- 
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trythatttheirown,AtrCddyconquered  for  thfetfi,*  that  vie- 
lorious  general,  at  the  head  of  Engliish  aittiDtitdi  fiifdes^ 
in  conjiinction  with  those  of  the  ^tnp^or,  Ihas  wrested 
Spain  out  of  the  hand^  ^f  the  Hous^  of  B6urbotf ;  and 
added  the  conquer  of  Navarref,  Mfktn,  Naplei,  SiiSi% 
Majorca,  Minorca^  and  Sardinia.  Siicii  a  widi^demlr 
sedesiof  victories,  and  those  astonilsbiilg  t^turttsfo^in'- 
gratitude,  which  they  hiavle  met  wiCh^^p^peaf  botfe^  of 
them  rattter  Kke  dreanis  Ihail  realMes:  the^  ptis^ 
and  eonfoand  the  present 'ag^,  ahd;<  it  i^  toWt^ofpeS^ 
tbeywillnot  be  believed  by  posterity;  Will  th(S>ff ifling 
author  of  this  letter  say,  that  the  filinistt^did^^ot  ap^ 
ply  thettiselves  to  th«  reducfion^  6f  8pii$i«,  ^hen  tfa6 
whole  kingdom  was  twic^  conquered  ih  thdfadttiinis^ 
tration?  ^he  letOer-wriMr  says,  'tHa«  Oitt  lAitbii^ad 
gained  a  good  barf  iei^  after  th^  b«tt!«  Of  I^tMllies  ill 
the  ybar  1706/  Batl?  would  AtJW  afsk  bfttf,  Whefller 
he  thinks  Anmerp  and  J^ussds,  &beM^6iftf  Bruge^i 
could  be  thought  a  strong  barrier,  01*' tKM  fStkm6  im^ 
portant  conquests)  did  not  want  sevidi^  1lci#ns  and  fnts 
to  co^er  them?  But  it* seems  our  gf^at  geiiferal  oil 
that  side  has  done  more^  for  us  than  nife'^ptcted  of 
Um,  atid  ittade  the  hattiw  t&&  impri^lbk  "^iBut,^ 
says  the  letter- writfer;  ^thfe  stress- of  mi  #ar  was  laid 
m  the  wrong  place:'  butifthe  layi«)f  the  stresa  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Cduiitrtes  df^ew  thittoiit*  the  Whble 
strength  of  France';  if  h  weakened-  S^^ain,  and  kft  it 
exposed  to  an  equal  foi^e;  if  Frarice,  ^witfiout  being 
pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  ttie  Duke  of 
Anjou  with  a  numerous  army;  and  i(;  by  the  &dvan* 
tage  of  the  situation,  it  could  have  sent  and  maintain^ 
ed  in  Spain  ten  i^gitnents,  with  ad  little  tirouble  and 
expence  as  England  could  two  refgittients;  every  im- 
partial judge  would  think  that  the  stfesa  of  tjhe  war 
has  been  laid  in  tW  right  place.  - 

The  author  of  this  confused  dissertation  on  foreign 
affairs  would  fkin  make  us  believe,  that  England  ha^ 
gained  nothing  by  these  conquests,  and  put  us  out.  of 
Humour  with  our  chief  dlies,  the  emperor  and -the 

/ 
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lwJ^i:»4tetf<iai^e^,%ft^t*  httVihg^ecurcfd' a  barrier  for 
'  HoMtt^^f  <«s  if^lEriglark)  wewtiotititfteii  careof  by  this 
m¥^  *d*itig>k  (ittrrter^  for  H^Ukndj '  \*^bi^h-  has  always; 
tt6WPli(Mit^d>«i^««  ^s  our  bu{^^;^k,  or;  as  Mr.  Wdler 
exf^esses  it^  our  ^outguard  on' thcJ^continfefat f  and 
which,  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
would  have  made  France  niore  strong  by  sea  than  all 
Europe  besides,     Has  not  En^a^nd  been  taken  care 
of  by  gftfitifig  a  ft^w  martin^'FIattderi,'  by  opeAing  our 
trade  into  the  Levant,  by-9cc«ritig  ports  for  us  in  Gib- 
raltar, Miaorcft^  and  Naples^^aadhy  that  happy  pro* 
spect  we  have  of  renewing  that  great  branch  of  puf 
<QttiBHeece'(kiillic).iSpftiti;:  ^ich  liiH  be  'of  fnore  adv^nf"- 
tB^t  to/^£b^bi{idiitliiLn'^y  <con^<i)^rw^  can  n^dlre  of 
tairtasidDd  iffovfifmi^   No«  m  !f«i^iioti^tfaJe'  demoli^^ 
Hig)«>£tDuidar|r,f3w^ich'^:we  we/e^  m'H  ftiit  wiay ^f  ^obi 
taitii^  dbraog  kiti  test  (MurliatMiat,  and  ^idi  w($  heiet 
so  iniKdiaftb^0pwtoto,«(Or[{iiilve^ 
kiilWJBffriiart^  ?.i^  ,«i>!.i'^  jj^  ,'>••»:)•(}  ti.    ^  ;  .i:  i')-: 
iii>i^'ftrfiiife  iMhbl^8Jai5|Pers{(Ms«filbe  Dutbb  ah4  G^^ 
mans,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  Jr^^htt?  kibtibe^ 
«mli{UBi]»d  cf iforfit  Ito  «)|e  sadr^tti^  it^mtiA. '  > ' '  H^  iiot 
bechera^  iotiicMoafioti  lia  ^ui  SfiSig^Miit  sei*ilM«^  lil^ 
VpxM  faavfePiapdnlofiedi|)0in0tte6^  tmimb)^a()^^i 

auttHii^tioniltiiijntsfesiam  ind^itdib^f'^t-  up,  ^biit^HV'Hdn^ 
tfMf  qffiB^d6r^ii3fbelbw  i^setitsiil^e^  1%k'^!^>  ^e^  in* 
«ihd<Dfiah{ibtAtes6  SwtcbttMthit  wh0,^d»  lie  ^;<^i#Ulkihg 
along  die  slri^alB  af>Zio»d(m;  |te^d'43i»$'eail|ng>ou%ialfter: 
lfflnD,7<JSe»«,>'iSept^  imd  easting  %r^y'ii\  A  damtii^us' 
iWttifMarj  V'gpwt  ^faal<o6>6f^wbH5us  languisige  against 
Ami  anoimt  n8laon>:  Siltmy'ftlM^  abc^iit  iti  a'  great' 
pBxiaibDJjafiidUbuiid;  tb  h«»^surp^iie,  thbt  the  person  who" 
aikiatdfihimsiMiB  laisabc^^  parv^t^tiiat;  hung  up  n6t 'far 
finiil  bimimidi;.cag6;  up»n  whidb  b»»ckpped  his  hiihd^ 
teiiislBiimrd^aiidtpld  him,  w^^  as  he 'was  a 

gtaeo^^^MSc^  he^bfsldbave  rttn^M^)^^^^  the  wefmb. 
vITte  nextihead^  emir  politicmii^o  upon,  relates  to 
<Hsm^mc8tiQia£UiB;  T^re^I  am  extremely  at  a  losa 
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to  j^QQiw  what  bi^.woi|)4.b0  at:r&lli»]if(t»j]aC»n  ^^t 
frcMi^  ium  is,  tht^t  ':t^tgM9fin  Hft4€iW§Aib^>^J 
in. making  cbpiceijpf/w^ 'JW^sfoVi/i^raB^  * 

raised  .tl:)e •nal;IO^r to  eii^U^fP^^iS^ ^^^i  i^^^j  ^VW 
ij.  was  in  tbe  day^^pf  .o^,^x^ifatbe*rfe  ^(fb Wj W^IQt^«8 
i^ation  jn  th^se  pup,da^?^'  r  -       n;^. '   '  j  ■    u  '<  >^5  .  '^ir» 

.<y.  -  I  •    .   .   ■    '     '  •'  riJ  '         ii  if  •'c  "I't*    :  ''f  ,fbirn; 

;,.  ;  ;,,j  •  •   ••:;'^   .'.'■;.     t  <'tj  \>i  jbiA-.i   y  md  blut* ' 

W  R  ;liYe  in  a  Rp.tiQn  il^bere^  ^t  pr^MM^'iMreisM&iice 
^  sing]^(Wd  that  d^  n^t  t:e^tni«^ittt)i|H)iili&.oJ  "Sktd 
lyi^leis^d  }s  p^Qplf^d  m(h  ;stat^aiwn/aik^  bofetBiifhci 
Tripc^^Q's, kingdom  of>vker|)9jrs4i:4£vei;|tiDto'iiii«<^ 
trivci^  a  scti^efofi  gfiv?;rniii^  ftuf  1^$  Id^       ipcfulifil 

After  this  short  preface,  by. which,  as  ansfiog^ilhi^ 
oiftB^  I  l^y!i» jfry'tflfiWetofee-a  polHiaia«}ii*batteiteer 

t  T^if i^i^.^t ppi^  Mm^  .bad  fiiizdeilr(tb6[i  fiHe»lHii;iefss> 
oJ[  i^i;fti<ti^it»i»>;il^i»t¥fi|i  ;ae  all  ,i^^btihttfc>]pafp9*oli 

if;faif[t^eiiiK|he^i  W(9((fld  iri^tbei'  be  gQMerqu9dlii^)aispriiR» 
t))at^lfi{  ptpijj^edt  b(y  la^w^  to.  be  igood^ialick(gnati(OW^)jiMb 
and:  upilFigj^t^  ^.  filie^nd^  fatb^r^  amk  ar.^dfifdnder  o^rtiisi 
peofiiftjooi-  by;0ni9i  jwibQyJf  be  ^pleaie85)may  jdarivfe  awa^; 
or^und^r^  jppfisQ^pr  k^iUy  without  qpprteitiw 
sistance.  Thi;^  i^  the;  trtMJej  »tat§rof  the  I8fl«tr«vprayic&« 
lating  to  pa^si^e  pbedieiifce  and^.  non>are9istaocm-^i  For 
t  must  observe,' that  the  !advo^at9B?hf0i;>1tlH»fdo^^ 
have  stated  the  ca$e  iq  ;th[ei  softest  and 'most  pa&taUe' 
terms  that  it  will^b^av :  isiad,  we  vei^ A^eU ^know^  tiiat 
ther^  is  great  art. in  moulding  aiiqueafeion:  amd  thaCr 
many  9.  motion  will  pt^6§  withris^i1^4mineiiiQnihrmiicefU:e 
in  some  words,  that  wpuld  hare  been;  as  .bnanimously 
rejiected  in  others.     Passive  obedieqc^aiid'iKiatrtaiai* 
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ance  are  of  a  mild^  gentle,  and  meek^spirited  sound: 
they  have  respect  but  to  one  side  of  the  relation.be* 
tween  the  sovereign  and  the  subject^  and  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  resignation.  To  show  this  doctrine 
in  those  black  and  odious  colours  that  are  natural  to 
it,  we  shall  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  prince  as 
well  as  to  the  people :  the  question  will  then  take  an- 
other turn,  and  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  resist- 
ance may  be  lawful,  or  whether  we  may  take  up  arms 
against  our  prince ;  but  whether  the  English  form  of 
government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  monarchy? 
whether  our  prince  be  obliged  by  our  constitution  to 
act  according  to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and 
despotical. 

•  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  measures  of  obedience^ 
without  settling  the  extent  of  power;  or  to  describe  ^ 
the  subject,  mthout  defining  the  king.  An  arbitrary  * 
prince  is»  in  justice  and  equity,  the  master  of  a  non- 
resisting  people ;  for,  'where  the  power  is  uncircum- 
scribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  are  the  duties  of  Turks 
and  Indians,  who  have  no  laws  above  the  will  of  a 
Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul.  The  same  power  which 
those  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective  governments, 
belongs  to  the  legislative  body  in  our  constitution,  and 
that  for  the  same  reason;  because  no  body  of  men  is 
subject  to  laws,  or  can  be  controled  by  them,  who 
have  the  authority  of  making,  altering,  or  repealing, 
whatever  laws  they  shall  think  fit  Were  our  legisla- 
ture vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he  might 
doubtless  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  he  might  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 
In  a  word^  he  might  oppress,  persecute,  or  destroy, 
and  no  man  say  to  him,  what  dost  thou  I 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consider  our  form  of 
government,  we  should  discover  the  proper  measures 
of  ^r -duty  and  obedience;  which  can  never  rise  too 
high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst  he  maintains  us  in  those 

Vol.  IV.  li      ' 
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tights  and  liberties  we  were  born  to.  But  to  say  that 
we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not  to  vindicate  and 
assert;  that  liberty  and  property  are  the  birth-right  of 
the  English  nation,  but  that  if  a  prince  invades  them 
by  violent  and  illegal  methods,  we  must  upon  no  pre- 
tence resist,  but  remain  altogether  passive;  nay, 
that  in  such  a  case  we  must  all  lose  our  lives  unjustly 
rather  than  defend  them :  this,  I  say,  is  to  confound 
goyernraehts,  and  to  join  things  together  that  are 
wholly  repugnant  in  their  natures ;  since  it  is  plain, 
that  such  a  passive  subjection,  such  an  unconditional 
obedience,  can  be  only  due  to  an  arbitrary  prince  or 
to  a  legislative  body. 

Were  these  smooth  ensnaring  terms  rightly  explain- 
ed to  the  people,  and  the  controversy  of  non-resist- 
ance set  in  its  just  light,  we  should  have  wanted  many 
thousands  of  bands  to  some  late  addresses.  I  would 
fein  know  what  freeholder  in  England  would  have 
subscribed  the  following  address,  bad  it  been  offered 
to  him ;  or  whether  her  majesty,  who  values  the 
rights  of  her  subjects  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative, 
would  not  have  been  very  much  offended  at  it  ?  and 
yet,  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  this  has  not  been 
the  sense  of  many  addresses,  when  taken  out  of  seve- 
ral artificial  qualifying  expressions,  and  exposed  in 
their  true  and  genuine  light 

"  MADAM, 

"  It  is  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we 
hear  a  set  of  men  daily  preaching  up  among  us,  that 
pernicious  and  damnable  doctrine  of  self-preserva* 
tion;  and  boldly  affirming^  as  well  in  their  public 
writings,  as  their  private  discourses,  that  it  is  lawfnl 
to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmost  horror  and 
det^estation  of  these  diabolical  principles,  that  may 
induce  your  people  to  rise  up  in  vindication  of  their 
rights  and  freedoms,  whenever  a  wicked  prince  shall 
make  use  of  bis  royal  authority  to  subvert  them.     We 
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are  astonished  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of 
those  men,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  best  of  sove- 
reigns, would  avow  such  dangerous  tenets  as  may  Se- 
cure them  under  the  worst  We  are  resolved  to  beat 
down  and  discountenance  these  seditious  notions,  as 
being  altogether  republican,  Jesuitical,  and  conform- 
able to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefathers;  who, 
in  all  ages,  at  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, asserted  their  rights  and  properties,  and  consult- 
ed the  good  of  their  posterity  by  resistance,  arms,  and 
pitched  battles,  to  the  great  trouble  and  disquiet  of 
their  lawful  prince.  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  most 
biiiiible  and  dutiful  manner,  solemnly  protest  and  de- 
clare, that  we  will  never  resist  a  sovereign  that  shall 
think  fit  to  destroy  our  Magna  Charta,  or  invade  those 
rights  and  liberties  which  those  traitors  procured  for 
us;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fcJrtunes  against 
such  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  think  they  may  stand 
up  in  defence  of  them." 

It  happens  very  unluckily  that  there  is  something  so 
supple  and  insinuating  in  this  absurd  unnatural  doc- 
trine, as  makes  it  extremely  agreeable  to  a  prince's 
ear:  for  which  reason  the  publishers  of  it  have  always 
been  the  favourites  of  weak  kings.  Even  those  who 
have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  says  the  fa- 
mous satirist,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if 
they  pleased.  Honest  men,  who  teir  their  sovereigns 
what  they  expect  from  them,  and  what  obedience  they 
shall  be  always  ready  to  pay  them,  are  not  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  such  base  and  abject  flatterers;  and 
are  therefore  always  in  danger  of  being  the  last  in  the 
royal  favour.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that  be  unreason- 
able, if  the  professors  of  nonresistance  and  passive 
obedience  would  stand  to  their  principle  ;•  but,  instead 
of  that,  we  see  they  never  fail  to  exert  themselves  r 
against  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  cast  off  the  oppres- 
sion when  they  feel  the  weight  of  it  Did  they  not, 
in  the  late  revolution,  rise  up  unanimously  with  those 
who  always  declared  their  subjection  to  be  condi* 

lis 
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tional,  and  their  obedience  limited  ?  And,  very  lately, 
when  their  queen  had  offended  them  in  nothing  but 
by  the  promotion  of  a  feiv  great  men  to  posts  of 
trust  and  honour,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  moderation  and  humanity  to  all  their  fellow 
subjects,  what  was  the  behaviour  of  these  men  of 
meek  and  resigned  principles?  Did  not  the  Church 
Memorial,  which  they  all  applauded  and  cried  up  as 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  their  party,  tell  H.  M. 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
for  that  *  nature  might  rebel  against  principles?'  Is 
not  this,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  will  only  practise 
non-resistance  to  a  prince  that  pleases  them,  and 
passive  obedience  when  they  suffer  nothing?  I  re- 
member one  .of  the  rabble  in  CEdipus,  when  he  is 
upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and  asked  by  the  pro- 
phet if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal,  falls  a 
scratching  his  head,  and  tells  him,  why  yes,  truly, 
he  had  taken  such  an  oath,  ^  but  it  was  a  hard  thing 
that  an  oath  should  be  a  man's  master/  This  is,  in 
effect,  the  language  of  the  church  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Memorial.  Men  of  these  soft,  peaceable  dis- 
positions, in  times  of  prosperity,  put  me  in  mind  of 
Kirke's  lambs ;  for  that  was  the  name  he  used  to  give 
his  dragoons  that  had  signalised  themselves  above  the 
rest  of  the  army  by  many  noiilitary  achievements  among 
their  own  countrymen. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  which  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  The 
first  of  which  is,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  a  good  king  a  very  bad  one.  AVTien^  a  man  is 
told  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  he  will 
fae  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he  should 
do,  than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear,  as  well  as 
by  other  motives,  to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying  of  Thales^ 
the  wise  Milesian,  *That  of  all  wild  beasts,  a  tyrant  is 
the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts,  a  flatterer.'  They 
do,  indeed,  naturally  beget  one  another,  and  always 
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exist  togiether.  Persuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irresistible, 
and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attri- 
bute lie  dead  and  useless  by  him.  An  ai^bitrary 
power  has  something  so  great  in  it,  that  he  must  be 
more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it,  but  never 
exerts  it.  ^ 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  is  very  often  a  fatal  one  to  the  people ; 
there  is  another  which  is  no  less  destructive  to  the 
prince.  A  late  unfortunate  king  very  visibly  owed  his 
ruin  to  it.  He  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  his 
people,  that  they  would  never  resist  him  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  accordingly  began  to  act 
like  a  king  who  was  not  under  the  restraint  of  laws,  by 
dispensing  with  them,  and  taking  on  him  that  power 
which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legislative  body.  And 
what  was  the  dreadful  end  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  It 
is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a  prince 
corrupted  by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine,  and  af- 
terwards betrayed  by  them.  The  same  persons  are 
the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation  and  the  punish- 
ment. They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist,  but  re- 
tain their  obedience  under  the  utmost  sufferings :  he 
tries  them  in  a  few  instances,  and  is  deposed  by  them 
for  his  credulity. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign 
the  Quakers  presented  an  address,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  high-churchmen  of  those  times.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases, 
the  sense  was  very  honest  The  address  was  as  fol- 
lows, to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  tool^  great 
notice  of  it;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
foregoing  one. 

**  These  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our 
friend  Charles,  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in* 
every  thing  that  is  good. 

"  We  hear  that  thou  art  not  of  the  religion  of  the  land 
any  more  than  we,  and,  thereifore,  may  reasonably  ex- 
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pect  that  thou  wilt  give  us  the  same  liberty  that  thoa 
takest  thyself. 

^^  We  hope  that  in  this,  and  all  things  else,  thou 
wilt  promote  the  good  of  thy  people,  which  will  oblige 
us  to  pray  that  thy  reign  over  us  may  be  long  and 
prosperous." 

Had  all  King  James's  subjects  addressed  him  with 
the  same  integrity,  he  had,  in  all  probability,  sat  upon 
his  throne  till  death  had  removed  him  from  it 
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No.  10.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  18,  1714. 

Magis  ilia  placau  quce  pluris  emunhar. 

X  HAVE  lately  been  very  much  teased  with  the  thought 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  and  the  memory  of  those  many 
cruelties  which  I  suffered  from  that  obdurate  fair  one. 
Mrs*  Anne  was,  in  a  particular  manner,  very  fond  of 
china  ware,  against  which  I  had  unfortunately  declared 
my  aversion.  I  do  not  know  but  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion of  her  coldness  towards  me,  which  makes  me 
sick  at  the  very  sight  of  a  china  dish  ever  since.  This  is 
the  best  introduction  I  can  make  for  my  present  dis- 
course, which  may  serve  to  fill  up  a  gap  till  I  am  more 
at  leisure  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  amours. 

There  are  no  inclinations  in  women  which  more  sur- 
prise me  than  their  passions  for  chalk  and  china. 
The  first  of  these  maladies  wears  out  in  a  little  time ; 
but  when  a  woman  is  visited  with  the  second,  it  gene- 
rally takes  possession  of  her  for  life.  China  vessels 
are  playthings  for  women  of  all  ages.  An  old  lady  of 
fourscore  shall  be  as  busy  in  cleaning  an  Indian  man- 
darin, as  her  great  grand-daughter  is  in  dressing  her 
baby. 

The  common  way  of  purchasing  such  trifles,  if  I 
may  believe  my  female  informers,  is  by  exchanging  old 
suits  of  clothes  for  this  brittle  ware.  The  potters  of 
china  have,  it  seemis,  their  factors  at  this  distance,  who 
retail  out  their  several  manufactures  for  cast  clothes 
and  superannuated  garments.  I  have  known  an  old 
petticoat  metamorphosed  into  a  punch-bowl,  and  a 
pair  of  breeches  into  a  tea-pot     For  this  reason  my 
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friend  Tradewell/ in  the  city,  calls  his  great  room,  that 
is  nobly  furnished  out  with  cliina,  his  wife's  wardrobe. 
*  In  yonder  corner,'  says  he,  *  are  above  twenty  suits  of 
clothes,  and  on  that  scrutoire  above  a  hundred  yards 
of  furbelowed  silk.  You  cannot  imagine  how  many 
night-gowns,  stays,  and  mantiias,  went  to  the  raising  of 
that  pyramid.  Tbie  worst  of  it  is,*  says  he,  *a  suit  of 
clothes  is  not  suffered  to  last  its  time,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  vendible;  so  that  in  reality  this  is  but  a 
more  dexterous  way  of  picking  the  husband's  pocket, 
who  is  often  purchasing  a  great  vase  of  china,  when 
he  fancies  that  he  is  buying  a  fine  head,  or  a  silk  gown 
for  his  wife. '  There  is  likewise  another  inconvenience 
in  this  female  passion  for  china,  namely,  that  it  ad- 
ministers to  them  great  wrath  and  sorrow.  How  much 
anger  and  affliction  are  produced  daily  in  the  hearts 
of  my  dear  countrywomen,  by  the  breach  of  this  frail 
furniture!  Some  of  them  pay  half  their  servants 
wages  in  china  fragments,  which  their  .carelessness  has 
produced.  *  If  thou  hast  a  piece  of  earthen  ware, 
consider,'  says  Epictetus,  *  that  it  is  a  piece  of  earthen 
ware,  and  very  easy  and  obnoxious  to  be  broken :  be 
not,  therefore,  so  void  of  reason  as  to  be  angry  or 
grieved  when  this  comes  to  pass.'  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  exempt  my  fair  readers  from  such  additional 
and  supernumerary  calamities  of  life,  I  would  advise 
them  to  forbear  dealing  in  these  perishable  commodi- 
ties, till  sucth  time  as  they  are  philosophers  enough  to 
keep  their  temper  at  the  fall  of  a  tea-pot,  or  a  china 
cup.  I  shall  farther  recommend  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration these  three  particulars ;  First,  that  all  <:hina 
ware  is  of  a  weak  anid  transitory  nature.  Secondly, 
that  the  fashion  of  it  is  changeable:  and,  Thirdly, 
that  it  is  of  no  use.  And  first  of  the  first :  the  fragi- 
lity of  china  is  such  as  a  reasonable  being  ought  by  no 
means  to  set  his  heart  upon,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  afraid  I  may  complain,  with  Seneca,  on  the  like 
occasion,  that  this  very  consideration  recommends 
them  to  our  choice ;  our  luxury  being  grown  wanton, 
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that  this  kind  of  treasure  becomes  the  more  valuable, 
the  more  easily  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it 
receives  a  price  from  its  brittleness.  There  is  a  kind 
of  ostentation  in  wealth,  which  sets  the  possessors  of 
it  upon  distinguishing  themselves  in  those  things  where 
it  is  hard  for  the  poor  to  follow  them.  For  this 
reason  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  ladies  have 
not  taken  pleasure  in  e^-shells,  especially  in  those 
which  are  curiously  stained  and  streaked,  and  which 
are  so  veiy  tender,  that  they  require  the  nicest  hand 
to  hold  without  breaking  them.  But  as  if  the  brittle- 
ness of  this  ware  were  not  sufficient  to  make  it  costly, 
the  very  fashion  of  it  is  changeable,  which  brings  me 
to  my  second  particular. 

It  may  chance  that  a  piece  of  china  may  survive  all 
those  accidents  to  which  it  is  by  nature  liable,  and  last 
for  some  years,  if  rightly  situated  and  taken  care  of. 
To  remedy,  therefore,  this  inconvenience,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, that  the  shape  of  it  shall  grow  unfashionable, 
which  makes  new  supplies  always  necessary,  and  fur- 
nishes employment  for  life  to  women  of  great  and  ge- 
nerous souls,  who  cannot  live  out  of  the  mode.  I  my-_ 
self  remember  when  there  were  few  china  vessels  to  be 
seen  that  held  more  than  a  dish  of  coffee ;  but  their 
sise  is  so  gradually  enlarged,  that  there  are  m&ny  at 
present,  which  are  capable  of  holding  half  a  hogshead. 
The  fashion  of  the  tea-cup  is  also  greatly  altered,  and 
has  run  through  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour,  shape, 
and  size. 

Biit,  in  the  last  place,  china  ware  is  of  no  use. 
Who  would  not  laugh  to  see  a  smith's  shop  furnished 
with  anvils  and  hammers  of  china  ?  the  furniture  of  a 
lady's  favourite  room  is  altogether  as  absurd :  you  see 
jars  of  a  prodigious  capacity  that  are  to  hold  nothing. 
I  have  seen  horses  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  fine  sort 
of  porcelain,  not  to  mention  the  several  Chinese  la- 
dies, who,  perhaps,  are  naturally  enough  represented 
in  these  frail  materials. 

Did  our  women  take  delight  in  heaping  up  piles  of 
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earthen  platters,  brown  jugs,  and  the  like  useful  pro- 
ducts of  our  British  potteries,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  it.  They  might  be  ranged  in  as  fine  figures, 
and  disposed  of  in  as  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture ; 
but  there  is  an  objection  to  these  which  cannot  be 
overcome,  namely,  that  they  would  be  of  some  use, 
and  might  be  taken  down  on  all  occasions,  to  be  eoi- 
ployed  in  services  of  the  family,  besides  that  they  are 
intolerably  cheap,  and  most  shamefully  durable  anct 
lasting. 


No.  39.     TUESDAY,  MAY  25. 


Nee  verbum  verba  curabis  reddere  Jidits 
IxUerpres  HoR. 

feiNCE  I  have  given  public  notice  of  my  abode,  I 
have  had  many  visits  from  unfortunate  fellow-sufferers 
who  have  been  crossed  in  love  as  well  as  myself. 

Will  Wormwood,  who  is  related  to  me  by  my  mo- 
ther's side,  is  one  of  those  who  often  repair  to  me  for 
my  advice.  Will  is  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  but  puts 
it  to  little  other  use  than  to  torment  himself.  He  is  a 
man  of  so  refined  an  understanding,  that  he  can  set 
a  construction  upon  every  thing  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, and  turn  even  a  civility  into  an  afiront  He 
groans  under  imaginary  injuries,  finds  himself  abused 
by  his  friends,  and  fancies  the  whole  world  in  a  kind 
of  combination  against  him.  In  short,  poor  Worm- 
wood is  devoured  with  the  spleen.  You  may  be  sure 
a  man  of  this  humour  makes  a  very  whimsical  lover. 
Be  that  sLs  it  will,  he  is  now  over  head  and  ears  in  that 
passion,  and,  by  a  very  curious  interpretation  of  his 
mistress's  behaviour,  has,  in  less  than  three  months, 
reduced  himself  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  As  her  fortune 
is  inferior  to  his,  she  gives  him  all  the  encouragement 
another  man  could  wish,  but  has  the  mortification  to 
find  that  her  lover  still  sours  upon  her  bands*   Will  is 
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dissatisfied  with  her,  whether  she  smiles  or  frowns 
upon  him  J  and  always  thinks  her  too  reserved,  or  too 
coming.  A  kind  word,  that  would  make  another 
lover's  heart  dance  for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will,  and 
makes  him  lie  awake  all  night — As  I  was  going  on 
ivith  Will  Wormwood's  amour,  I  received  a  present 
irom  my  bookseller,  which  I  found  to  be  The  Charac* 
ters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
English  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

It  was  with  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  with  all  who 
look  into  this  translation ;  when  I  had  begun  to  peruse 
it,  I  could  not  lay  it  by,  until  I  had  gone  through  the 
whole  book;  and  was  agreeably  suprised  to  meet  with 
ft  chapter  in  it,  entitled,  A  discontented  Temper, 
which  gives  a  livelier  picture  of  my  cousin,  Wormwood, 
than  that  which  I  was  drawing  for  him  myself.  It  is 
as  follows. 

CHAP.    XVII. 

A  discontent td  Temper. 
*^  A  discontented  temper  is  a  frame  of  mind  which 
.  sets  a  man  upon  complaining  without  reason.  When 
one  of  his  neighbours,  who  makes  an  entertainment, 
sends  a  servant  to  him  with  a  plate  of  any  thing  that  is 
nice,  *What,'  says  he,  *your  master  did  not  think  me 
good  enough  to  dine  with  him  ?*  He  complains  of  his 
mistress  at  the  very  time  she  is  caressing  him ;  and 
when  she  redoubles  her  kisses  and  endearments,  ^  I 
wish,*  says  he,  *  all  this  came  from  your  heart'  In  a 
dry  season  he  grumbles  for  want  of  rain,  and  when  a 
shower  falls,  mutters  to  himself,  ^  Why  could  not  this 
have  come  sooner  ?'  If  he  happens  to  find  a  purse  of 
money,  *  Had  it  been  a  pot  of  gold,'  says  he,  '  it  would 
have  been  worth  stooping  for.'  He  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  beat  down  the  price  of  a  slave ;  and  after 
he  has  paid  his  money  for  him,  ^  I  am  sure,'  says  he, 
*  thou  art  good  for  nothing,  or  I  should  not  have  had 
thee  so  cheap.'  When  a  messenger  comes  with  great 
joy  to  acquaint  him  that  his  wife  is  brought  to  bed  of 
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a  son,  he  answers,  ^That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  friend, 
I  am  poorer  by  half  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday.* 
Though  he  has  gained  a  cause  with  full  costs  and  da- 
mages, he  complains  that  his  counsel  did  not  insist 
upon  the  most  material  points.  If,  after  any  misfor* 
tune  has  befallen  him,  his  friends  raise  a  voluntary 
contribution  for  him,  and  desire  him  to  be  merry, 
'  How  is  that  possible,'  says  he,  ^  when  I  am  to  pay 
every  one  of  you  his  money  again,  and  be  obliged  to 
you  into  the  bargain  ?' 

The  instances  of  a  discontented  temper,  which  The- 
ophrastus  has  here  made  use  of,  like  those  which  he 
singles  out  to  illustrate  the  rest  of  his  characters,  are 
chosen  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  full  of  humour. 
His  strokes  are  dways  fine  and  exquisite,  and  though 
they  are  not  sometimes  violent  enough  to  affect  the 
imagination  of  a  coarse  reader,  cannot  but  give  the 
highest  pleasure  to  every  man  of  a  refined  taste,  who . 
has  a  thorough  insight  into  human  nature. 

As  for  the  translation,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  a 
prose  author  which  has  pleased  me  more.  The  gen- 
tleman, who  has  obliged  the  public  with  it,  followed 
the  rule  which  Horace  has  laid  down  for  translators, 
by  preserving  every  where  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  au- 
thor, without  servilely  copying  after  him  word  for 
word.  This  is  what  the  French,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  performances  of  this  nature, 
so  often  inculcate  when  they  advise  a  translator  to  find 
out  such  particular  elegancies  in  his  own  tongue  as 
bear  some  analogy  td  those  he  sees  in  the  original,  and 
to  express  himself  by  such  phrases  as  his  author  would 
probably  have  made  use  of,  had  he  written  in  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  is  translated.  By  this  means,  as 
well  as  by  throwing  in  a  lucky  word,  or  a  short  cir- 
cumstance, the/  meaning  of  Theophrastus  is  all  along 
explained,  and  the  humour  very  often  carried  to  a 
g|reater  height  A  translator,  who  does  not  thus  con- 
sider the  different  genius  of  the  two  languages  in  which 
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he  is  concerned,  with  such  parallel  tarns  of  thoughts 
and  expression  as  correspond  with  one  another  in 
both  of  them,  may  value  himself  upon  being  a,  faith- 
ful interpreter;  but  in  works  of  wit  and  humour  will 
never  do  justice  to  his  author,  or  credit  to  himself. 

As  this  is  every  where  a  judicious  and  a  reasonable 
liberty,  I  see  no  chapter  in  Theophrastus  where  it  has 
been  so  miach  indulged,  and  in  which  it  was  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  in  the  character  of  a  Sloven,  I  find 
the  translator  himself,  though  he  has  taken  pains  to 
qualify  it,  is  still  apprehensive  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing top  gross  in  the  description.  The  reader  will 
see  with  how  much  delicacy  he  has  touched  upon  every 
particular,  and  cast  into  shades  every  thing  that  was 
shocking  in  so  nauseous  a  figure. 

CHAP,     XIX. 

A  Sloven. 

"  Slovenliness  is  such  a  neglect  of  a  man's  person 
as  makes  him  offensive  to  other  people.  The  sloveh 
comes  into  company  with  a  dirty  pair  of  hands,  and 
a  set  of  long  nails  at  the  end  of  them,  and  tells  you, 
.  for  an  excuse,  that  his  father  and  grandfather  used  to 
do  so  before  him.  However,  that  he  may  outgo  his 
forefathers,  his  fingers  are  covered  with  warts  of  his 
own  raising.  He  is  as  hairy  as  a  goat,  and  takes  care 
to  let  you  see  it  His  teeth  and  breath  are  perfectly 
well  suited  to  one  another.  He  lays  about  him  at 
table  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  takes  in 
a  meal  at  a  mouthful ;  which  he  seldom  disposes  of 
without  offending  the  company.  In  drinking  he  gene- 
rally makes  more  haste  than  good  speed.  When  he 
goes  into  the  bath,  you  may  easily  find  him  out  by  the 
scent  of  his  oil,  and  distinguish  him  when  he  is  dressed 
by  the  spots  in  his  coat  He  does  not  stand  upon 
decency  in  conversation,  but  will  talk  smut,  though  a 
{nriest  and  his  mother  be  in  the  roo|[n.  He  commits  a 
blunder  in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  devotion, .  and 
afterwards  falls  a  laughing  at  it     At  a  concert  of  mu« 
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sic  he  breaks  in  upon  the  performance,  hums  over  the 
tune  to  himself,  or  if  he  thinks  it  long,  asks  the  musi- 
cians, whether  they  will  never  have  done?  He  always 
spits  at  random,  and  if  he  is  at  an  entertainment,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  it  is  upon  the  servant  who  stands  be- 
hind him." 

The  foregoing  translation  brings  to  my  remembrance 
that  excellent  observation  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's, 

None  yet  have  been  with  admiration  read. 
But  who  Cbeside  their  learning)  were  well-bred. 

Lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on  translated  Verse. 

If  after  this  the  reader  can  endure  the  filthy  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  figure  exposed  in  its  worst  light, 
he  may  see  how  it  looks  in  the  former  English  version, 
which  was  published  some  years  since,  and  is  done 
from  the  French  of  Bruyere. 

Nastiness  or  Slovenliness. 

"  Slovenliness  is  a  lazy  and  beastly  negligence  of  a 
man's  own  person,  whereby  he  becomes  so  sordid,  as 
to  be  offensive  to  those  about  him.  You  will  see  him 
come  into  company  when  he  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
leprosy  and  scurf,  and  with  very  long  nails,  and  says, 
those  distempers  were  hereditary,  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  them  before  him.  He  has  ulcers  in 
fais  thighs,  and  biles  upon  his  hands,  which  he  takes 
no  care  to  have  cured,  but  lets  them  run  on  till  they 
are  gone  beyond  remedy.  His  arm^pits  are  all  hairy, 
and  most  part  of  his  body  like  a  wild  beast  His  teeth 
are  black  and  rotten,  which  makes  his  breath  stink  so 
that  you  cannot  endure  him  to  come  nigh  you ;  he  will 
also  snuff  up  his  nose  and  spit  it  out  as  he  eats,  and 
uses  to  speak  with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  lets  his 
victuals  come  out  at  both  corners.  He  belches  in  the 
cup  as  he  is  drinking,  and  uses  nasty,  stinking  oil  in  the 
bath.  He  will  intrude  into  the  best  company  in  sor- 
did, ragged  clothes.    If  he  goes  with  his  mother  to  the 
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soothsayer's,  he  cannot  then  refrain  from  wicked  and 
profane  expressions.  When  he  is  making  his  oblations 
at  the  temple,  he  will  let  the  dish  drop  out  of  his  hand, 
and  fall  a  laughing,  as  if  he  had  done  some  brave  ex- 
ploit. At  the  finest  concert  of  music  he  cannot  for- 
bear clapping  his  hands,  and  making  a  rude  noise: 
will  pretend  to  sing  along  with  them,  and  fall  a  railing 
at  them  to  leave  off.  Sitting  at  table,  he  spits  full  up- 
on the  servants  who  waited  there." 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  observing,  that  if 
gentlemen  of  leisure  and  genius  would  take  the  same 
pains  upon  some  other  Greek  or  Roman  author,  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this,  we  should  no  longer  be 
be  abused  by  our  booksellers,  who  set  their  hackney- 
writers  at  work  for  so  much  a  sheet.  The  world  would 
soon  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  putting  an  author  into  English  and 
translating  him. 
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ADDRESS,  a  non-resiating  one^  page  482* 
Of  the  Quakers  to  King  James  the  Second,  485. 
Afterwise,  who  they  are,  443. 

Alcibiades,  his  character,  470.    Speech  to  the  Athenians,  471. 
Alexander  the  Great's  false  notion  of  glory,  433.    His  letter  to  Aris« 

totle,6l. 
All  for  Love,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,  59. 

Allegiance  to  be  broke  by  other  methods  besides  rebellion,  229. 
AUcjfoiy,  directions  for  using  it,  133. 
Alnareschin  the  great  king  of  Persia's  story,  191. 
Alphonso*^  story  told  by  Strada*s  Lucan,  93. 
Ambassador,  what  his  business  is,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton^ 

Anaximander's  saying  upon  being  laughed  at,  113. 

Ancestry  renders  the  good  only  illustrious,  100.    To  value  one's  self 

upon  it  is  ridiculous,  118.     When  it  is  to  be  venerated,  1 19. 
Ancient  authors;  how  distingubhed  in  Strada's  Prolusion,  92  to  100. 
Ander  (St.)  British  trade  there,  395. 
Androcles,  the  story  of  him  and  the  lion^  127. 
Anne,  Queeo,  how  celebrated  by  the  Examiner,  465, 469« 
Anti-climax,  an  instance  of  that  figure,  46g, 
Ants,  their  way  of  nesting  in  Siam,  156.    And  elsewhere,  15/.    Let« 

ters  about  them,  171. 
Arbitrary  power  exemplified,  248.     Interwoven  with  popery,  26l. 
Aristotle's  contempt  of  censure,  113.     His  nomination  of  a  successor 

in  his  school,  475. 
Association,  female,  238.     Subscriptions  to  it,  254.    The  ribbons, 

256. 
Atalantis,  author  of,  to  whom  a-kin,  47. 
Athaliah  of  Racine,  some  parts  of  it  sublime,  79* 
Augustus,  Virgil's  praises  of  him,  123. 
Aurelia,  a  dream  that  she  had  a  window  to  her  breast,  and  what  wi^s 

in  it,  43,  44. 
Aurengzebe*s  tragedy,  its  faults,  59. 
Authors,  when  their  arguments  lose  their  weight,  201.    How  they 

are  usually  treated,  386,  &c.     To  what  compared  by  Mr.  Con- 

gteye,  388. 
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Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  his  observations  on  peaceable  tlmes^  323.    His 

legacy  to  foreign  nations  and  posterity,  ^JO. 
Balance,  precarious  one,  a  criticism  upon  it,  468. 
Barrier,  Dutch,  some  thoughts  on  it,  476, 47g. 
Beauty  at  war  with  Fortitude,  134. 
Bias's  saying  of  calumny,  1 12. 

Binicorn  (Humphrey)  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  105. 
Biographers,  Grub-street,  what  they  are,  368. 
Biron  (Marshal  de)  his  execution,  347. 

Birth-day  of  King  George  I.  celebrated  by  the  Freeholder^  413. 
Black  Prince,  his  character,  427,  428. 
Boadicea,  her  example  proposed  to  the  British  widows,  238. 
Boileau's  account  of  the  sublime,  79. 
Bosoms,  naked,  a  grievance,  77»    The  Pope's  order  against  them, 

ibid.     Letters  concerning  them,  82,  91. 
Bouhours,  his  character,  334. 

Breeding,  good,  commended  by  Lord  Roscommon,  493,  494. 
British  constitution,  how  far  preferable  to  any  among  the  Greeks  and 

Romans,  436. 
Bubnelia  angry  about  the  tucker,  53. 
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Caroline,  Queen,  her  character  when  Princess  of  Walea,.  drawn  l^  the 

Freeholder,  295,  &c. 
Cartel  settled  for  the  British  ladies  during  their  party  contentions, 

305. 
Catalans,  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  that  people,  349. 
Cato,  the  censor,  distinguished  from  Cato  of  Utica,  466. 
Cause,  a  bad  one,  the  greatest  sign  of  it,  230. 
Censor  of  Gfeat  Britain  compared  with  the  censor  of  Rome,  46S. 
Censure  despised  by  philosophers,  111,  115. 
Chaplains  of  people  of  quality  to  be  respected,  180.     One  ill  lused^ 

ibid., 
Chariot  of  government,  a  criticism  on  that  phrase,  468. 
Charity  schools  recommended,  40,  &c. 

Charity,  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  I87.     Nestor  Ironside's  intended  chari- 
ties, 138. 
Charles  I.  his  troubles,  to  whom  partly  owing,  413. 
Chastity  in  men  a  noble  virtue,  100.     The  trial  of  suspected  ehastity 

among  the  Jews,  282. 
Cheshire  prophecy,  how  much  relied  on  by  the  disaffected,  310. 
Chevreau's  character  of  the  Germans,  of  Bouhours,  of  the  Duchess 

of  Hanover,  and  the  late  Princess  8ophia,  334. 
China,  Emperor  of,  honours  none  till  they  are^ead,  9. 
China  ware,  a  lecture  upon  it,  and  the  inconveniences  of  women's 

passion  for  it,  487,  &cT 
Christianity,  its  preference  to  any  other  system  of  religion,  435, 
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Christina^  queen  of  Sweden,  her  resignation  of  the  crown^  404. 

Church,  the  ridiculous  notion  of  its  danger^  233>  358,  375,  A  re* 
flection  on  such  as  engross  that  name,  328.  Ill  consequences  of 
the  cry  of  its  danger  with  regard  to  religion^  375. 

Cicero^  whether  most  admired  as  an  author  or  as  a  consul,  390. 

Citizens,  the  danger  of  theif  turning  politicians,  442. 

Claudian,  Stradas,  74,  7^>  05. 

Clelia,  a  Roman  spinster,  her  story  recommended  to  the  British  vir* 
gins,  238. 

Cleomene8>  tfagedy  of,  its  faults,  57, 

Climate,  the  inconstancy  of  the  British,  29^ 

Club,  the  silent  one,  88. 

Cold  bath  recommended,  31. 

Comet,  the  prodigious  one  in  1680, 35  k 

Complaisance,  the  benefits  of  it,  177* 

Conde,  prince  of,  his  raillei^  upon  the  fickleness  of  the  English  poli- 
tics, 312. 

Congreve*s  character  of  an  ill  critic,  f3 .    Of  an  author,  388, 

Conscience  to  the  soul,  what  health  is  to  the  body.  111. 

Coquet,  how  she  should  paint  herself,  130. 

Coriolanus*s  wife  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  the  British  wives,  238. 

Courtship,  the  extravagance  of  it,  67,  &c. 

Coxcombs  dangerous  in  families,  184. 

Crassus,  a  chilly  old  fellow,  31. 

Creed  of  a  tory  malecoiltent,  268,  270w 

Criticisms  on  several  plays,  57* 

Critic,  the  severity  of  one  upon  the  fire- works  on  the  Thames,  33. — 
How  he  differs  from  a  caviller,  56,    The  marks  of  an  ill  one,  73* 

Cromwell,  what  M.  Paschal  says  of  his  death,  1 16. 

Cunning  opposed  to  wisdom,  134. 
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DaedaWs  letter  about  flying,  64. 

Dead  men  only  have  honours  in  China,  g. 

Death  compared  to  Proteus,  1 15. 
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Distich  (Mr.)  of  the  short  club,  51, 

Distresses,  imaginary,  the  great;^st  part  of  man's  affliction,  177- 

Ditton  and  Whiston,  their  letter  about  the  longitude,  48. 

Don  Sebastian's  tragedy,  its  faults,  57, 

Dream  of  Aurelia,  42,  &c.     Of  a  Spaniard  concerning  death,  1 15. — 

Of  the  punishment  of  the  idle  in  the  infernal  regions,  I6I . 
Dryden,  a  blunder  of  his,  57,     Wrong  in  bis  sentiments,  59. 
Dublin  university,  an  encomium  on  it,  359. 
Duck  hunting,  what  M.  Bayle  compares  to  it,  336. 
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odes  of  hiB,  3.    His  merit.  4. 

E. 
Edward  III.  his  character,  391,  42?. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  steadiness  and  uniformity^  313*   Her  advice  to 

the  university  of  Oxford,  362.  Her  character  in  general,  3^2, 446. 
Eloquence,  When  it  proves  a  very  pemicioos  talent,  306,  30?. 
England  compared  to  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  viceroys,  480. 
English  much  given  to  change,  and  why,  311.    The  ill  effects  pf  it, 

313.    Their  character  by  the  French  writers,  332,    How  they  ape 

the  French,  335. 
Englishman,  his  duty  as  such,  223. 
Epictetus,  what  he  said  of  censure,  113. 
Eve's  treatment  of  the  angel  in  Milton,  122. 
Evil  not  to  be  committed  that  good  may  come  of  it,  233. 
Euripides,  the  tragedian,  his  impious  account  of  an  oath,  and  how  re* 

sented  by  the  Athenians,  229. 
Examiner,  why  the  title  of  his  paper  ought  to  be  Executioner,  457. 

Some  reflections  on  that  paper,  288. 
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Fan,  how  it  may  be  made  use  of  with  good  success  against  popery, 
236,  270. 

Female  conversation,  its  distingubhing  ornaments,  306. 

Figleaf  (Leonilla)  her  letter  about  modesty  pieces,  82. 

Fire-works,  fine  ones  on  the  Thames,  32.    Finer  in  Italy,  34. 
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Florella  angry  about  the  tucker,  53. 
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Fox-hunter,  his  character,  299,  &c. 
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Gallantry,  a  precaution  against  the  low  sort,  101. 

Gaming  among  the  ladies,  a  grievance,  85.   Ill  consequence  of  it,  86, 
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George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  his  character,  205,  413.     His  vir^r 
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tues,  influence,  and  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  308, 314.-— 
The  baseness  of  his  treatment  by  the  disaffected,  414. 

.Germans,  French  writers  reflections  on  them,  334. 

Glory,  Alexander  the  Great's  false  notion  of  it,  433. 

Cxossip  in  politics,  what  she  is  in  her  family,  31-5. 

Gratian*s  maxim  for  raising  a  man  to  greatness,  367. 
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Habeas  corpus  act,  reflections  on  its  suspension,  274^  &c. 
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350. 
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tues,  19. 
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Kirke's  Lambs,  the  name  he  gave  his  dragoons,  484. 
Knowledge,  pursuits  of  it  recommended  to  youth,  60,  &c. 
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Land-tax,  reflections  upon  the  act  for  laying  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  290,  &c. 

Learned  fools,  a  fable,  36Q. 

Learned  bodies,  their  obligation  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  princes  an<| 
great  men,  36l. 

Lining,  the  source  of  wealth  and  honours,  6I.  Proper  for  womenj, 
144. 

Legs,  a  riddle  upon  them,  458,'&c. 

Leo  X.  his  entertainment  of  the  poets..  74, 

Leo  IL  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  104',  &o. 

Letters.  From  Simon  Softly,  12.  From  France,  to  -the  Guardian^ 
26,  28,  36.  From  Peter  Puzzle,  42.  From  a  Nomenclator,  46. 
From  Ditton  and  Whiston,  about  the  longitude,  48.  About  the 
tall  club,  50.  About  the  tucker,  53,  55.  From  Alexander  to 
Aristotle,  61 .  From  Daedalus,  about  flying,  64.  About  wedding 
clothes,  67.  About  petticoats,  72.  From  a  Quaker,  about  naked 
breasts,  77-  From  Leonilla  Figleaf,  about  the  same,  82  and  91. 
From  Jackall  and  others,  about  the  lion,  83,  84,  85,  88.  About 
the  ladies  gaming,  85.  From  Ned  Mum,  about  the  silent  club,  88. 
From  a  mother  to  a  lord  that  had  debauched  her  daughter,  102. 
From  Leo  II.  to  be  a  sub-lion  to  the  Guardian,  104.  From  Hum- 
phrey Binicorn,  105.     From ,  with  some  English  lyrics,  105. 

From ,  with  the  history  of  lions,  126.     From  Nestor  Ironside 

to  the  pope,  131 .     From  Lucifer,  with  a  description  of  the  French 

ambassador's  masquerade,  139.    From ,  with  the  story  of  R.T. 

and  his  proud  mistress,  165.  From  Will  Wasp,  170.  About  ants, 
ibid.  From  a  nobleman's  chaplain  who  was  ill  used,  1 80.  From 
Tom  White,  about  the  philosopher's  stone,  19O. 

Letter  to  the  Examiner  full  of  nonsense,  474. 

Lion,  Ironside's,  set  up  at  Button's  coffee-house,  18,  70,  104.  Scan- 
dalous reports  of  it,  108.  History  of  the  lion,  126.  His  nativity 
calculated,  129. 

Lions,  London  infested  with  them,  4. 

Lizard  (Lady)  and  daughters,  how  they  work  and  read,  144.  Tom, 
the  clown,  his  character,  176. 

Longinus's  best  rule  for  the  sublime,  132. 

Longitude,  discovery  of  it,  48. 

Love  of  one's  country  defined,  218.  How  much  it  is  our  duty,  ibid. 
How  natural  and  reasonable,  218,  21 9.    The  actions  proceeding 
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.  from  it,  how  received,  22] .    Pesgonated  by  ambition  and  avarice 

136. 
,Ix)ver,  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Ann  Page,  487. 
liOvers,  a  calculation  of  their  numbers  in  Britain,  214. 
Louis  d'ors,  reflections  on  the  edict  for  raising  them,  283. 
Loyalty,  the  nature  of  it,  220. 
Lucan,  Strada's,  74,  75,  92.     His  Pharsalia,  the  character  of  that 

work,  and  why  it  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Daupbin,390. 
Lucifer*s  description  of  a  masquerade  at  the  French  ambassador's,  139. 
Lucretius,  Strada's,  75,  94. 
Lust  opposed  to  Modesty,  L3&. 
Liars,  how  they  are  branded  in  Turkey,  279. 
Ljrcurgus  the  Spartan's  good  laws  for  matrimony,  24. 
Lies  suited  to  particular  climates  and  latitudes,  234.     Party  lies,  234. 
Lying,  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  230. 
Lyrics,  English,  very  fine,  105. 

M. 

Madrid  treaty  compared  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  392,  &c. 

Mahometanism,  how  it  was  propagated,  429. 

Malecontents,  advice  to  them,  307,  &c. 

Masquerades,  Lucifer*s  description  of  one  at  the  French  ambassador's 

139. 
Masquerade  on  the  birth  of  the  Archduke,  405,  &c. 
Match  out  of  Newgate,  on  account  of  that  farce,  364. 
Matrimony,  Lycurgus's  law  for  it,  24. 

Matilda  the  Empress  favoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  36l. 
Medals,  modem,  an  error  in  distributing  them,  9,  &c. 
Melancholy,  Pills  to  Purge  it,  3. 
Milton's  description  of  Eve's  treating  the  angel,  122. 
Ministers  of  state,  how  they  should  bear  an  undeserved  reproach,  280. 

The  condition  of  those  in  Great  Britain,  420,  &c. 
Mobs,  the  folly  and  mischiefs  of  them,  430,  &c. 
Moderate  Man,  an  ode  of  Mr.  Durfey's  so  called,  2^. 
Modesty,  its  charms,  25. 
Modesty-pieces  laid  aside,  83. 
Modesty  opposed  to  lust,  135. 
Monkeys'  skirmishes  in  the  East  Indies,  431. 
Morality,  its  practice  necessary  to  make  a  nation  or  party  flourish, 

327,  &c. 
More  (Sir  Thomas)  his  poem  about  the  choice  of  a  wife,  182. 
Mortality,  bill  of,  out  of  the  country,  1 17. 
Motteux's  unicorn,  71. 
Muley  Ishmael,  emperor  of  Morocco,  his  arbitrary  power,  and  the 

tendency  of  it,  248,  &c. 
Mum  (Ned)  his  letter  about  the  silent  club,  88. 

N. 
Necks,  women's,  immodestly  exposed,  22, 53,  82, 91. 
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Netberbnds^  advantages  to  our  trade  there  obtained  by  his  late  ma* 

je8tyj400. 
News*writer8,  the  hardship  upon  them  In  a  time  of  peace,  Zig,  323, 

Their  favourite  sects  and  parties,  443. 
Nithisdale,  a  coantiy  gentlewoman  in  a  riding-hood  mistaken  for  that 

lord,  318. 
Nomendators,  a  set  of  men  in  Rome,  46.    A  mate  and  female  one  in 

London,  ibid. 
Noo-resbtance  truly  stated,  480.    Its  consequences,  484. 
Nonsense  defined,  474.     High  and  low  nonsense  compared  to  smaH 

beer,  475.    The  two  only  writers  who  hit  upon  the  sul^inte  in 

nonsense^  ibid. 

a 

Oak  boughs,  rue,  and  thyme,  the  censure  and  correction  of  tiiose  who 

wore  those  badges,  430. 
Oaths  to  the  state,  the  nature  of  them,  224. 
OBdipus,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,  57. 
Ovid,  Stradas,  96. 
Oxford  university,  their  affection  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  36l.-^ 

Que^  Elizabeth's  advice  to  them>  362. 

P. 
Page  (Mrs.  Anne)  fond  of  China  ware,  487* 
Palaces,  the  French  king's,  veiy  fine,  27. 
Pandemonium,  Milton's,  to  be  repi^sented  in  fire-vrorks,  3d. 
Papers  of  the  week,  how  they  ought  to  be  conducted,  411. 
Papyrius,  son  of  a  Roman  senator,  his  story,  357* 
Parrot  in  London  affronts  a  Scotchman,  479* 
Party  writers,  their  unchristian  spirit,  287,  &<^ 
Party  spirit  to  be  excluded  out  of  public  diversions,  3^,  &c. 
Part^'  rage,  how  unamiable  it  makes  the  fair  sex,  377* 
Party  distinctions  censured,  438,  &c. 
Parties  in  church  and  state,  the  source  of  them,  314. 
Paschal  (M.)  his  observation  on  Cromweirs  death,  II 5. 
Passive  obedience  truly  stated,  480.    Its  consequences,  485. 
Patch  (Parson)  why  so  called,  7& 
Patience  opposed  to  scorn,  134. 

Patin  (M.)  his  ill-natured  character  of  the  English,  333. 
Patriots,  from  whence  they  naturally  rise,  221. 
Peace,  observations  upon  a  time  of,  319,  323. 
Perjury,  the  guilt  of  it,  224,  &c. 
Persian  soldier,  his  crime  and  punishment,  20,  &c. 
Persian  ambassador  in  France,  his  ceremony  every  morning,  220. 
Petticoats  a  grievance,  72. 
Phsenomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art,  32. 
Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  the  character  of  that  work,  and  why  it  was  not 

explained  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  39O. 
Philosopher's  stone,  a  letter  about  it,  I90. 
Picts,  the  women  advised  to  imitate  them,  130. 
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Pills  to  pur^  Melancholy,  3. 

Pindar  and  Durfe^  compared,  1.    ^ 

Pismires,  the  nation  of  them  described,  137* 

Plain  (Tom)  his  letter  about  petticoats,  7^- 

Plato,  what  he  said  of  censure,  113. 

Play  of  Sir  Ck)urtly  Nice,  the  audience  diyided  into  whigs  and  torief^ 

363. 
Poets,  tragic,  errors  committed  by  them,  57. 
Popes,  the  Leos  the  best  and  the  Innocents  the  worst,  70. 
Popish  prince  inconsistent  with  protestant  subjects,  JO,  401,  &c. 
Posterity,  the  regard  due  to  it,  123. 
Posture- master,  his  frolics,  30. 
Preston  rebel,  his  memoirs,  209,  &c* 
Preston  rthela  and  their  party,  232. 
Pretender,  annals  of  his  reign,  371,  &c.     The  Freeholder's  answer 

to  his  declaration,  240.  , 
Pride,  its  viciousness  and  opposition  to  honour,  135,  136« 
Printing  presses  erected  in  the  country,  442. 
Project  for  ihedds  given  to  the  late  ministry,  10. 
Prolusion  of  Strada,  on  the  st^le  of  the  poets,  74,  02,  &c, 
Proteus,  dieath  compared  to  him,  11^. 
Prudes,  how  they  should  paint  themselves,  130. 
Pudding,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  English,  332. 
Punch,  a  remark  upon  that  liquor,  303. 
Puzxle  (Peter)  his  dream,  42. 
Pythagoras,  his  own  and  his  family's  learning,  186. 


Q. 

Quack,  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  one  made  in  the  streets  of 

Paris,  463. 
Quaint  moralists,  a  saying  of  theirs,  1 15« 
Quakers  addjress  to  king  James  II.  485. 

R. 

Rebellion,  the  guilt  of  it  in  seneral,  and  of  the  late  one  in  particu* 
lar,  257,  &c.  ^What  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  its  suc- 
cess, 26b.  Indifference  in  such  a  juncture  criminal,  263,  &c.— - 
Several  useful  maxims  to  be  learned  from  the  late  rebellion,  324. 
The  celebration  of  the  thanksgiving-day  for  suppressing  it,  425. 

Rebels  against  the  late  king,  whether  they  deserved  his  mercy  or  jus- 
tice, 337  to  354. 

Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  parliament,  120. 

Riches,  the  uncertainty  of  them  in  France,  285. 

Riddle  upon  a  leg  of  mutton,  45Q.    Another  upon  legs,  4S8,  &c. 

Riots,  the  folly  and  mischief  of  them,  430;  &c. 

Roarings  of  Button's  lion,  d8r 

Roman  historians,  cautions  to  be  observed  in  reading  them,  433,  &c. 

Ruyter  (dc)  the  governor  of  Sallee's  saying  of  him,  335. 
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S. 
Sallust,  his  notions  of  regal  authority,  313. 
Schachabac,  the  Persian,  his  complaisance,  l^S. 
Schomberg  (D.)  his  advice  to  an  ecclesiastic  historain^  ^6f. 
Scorn  opposed  to  patience,  134. 
Scotchman  affronted  by  a  parrot,  A^g, 
Second- sighted  Sawney,  his  character  and  vision,  319' 
Segonia  (John  de)  his  story,  36.  Fights  his  brother  Briant  unknown,  37* 
Semiramis,  Queen,  ScarrOn*s  character  of  her,  469« 
Septennial  bill,  the  advantages  of  it,  377,  379- 
Sexes,  the  comparative  perfection  of  them,  134.     At  war,  ibid.    Re* 

conciled  by  virtue  and  love,  135. 
Shrews,  domestic,  what  they  prove  in  politics,  304* 
Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden,  deposed,  and  why,  404* 
Silvio,  his  bill  of  cost  in  courting  Zelinda,  14 
Slander,  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  230. 
Sloven  described  by  Theophrastus,  493.' 
Snow,  artificial,  made  before  the  French  king,  32. 
Socrates's  contempt  of  censure.  111.     Why  called  a  droll,  4X^. 
Softly  (Simon)  very  ill  used  "by  a  widow,  12. 
Solomon's  choice  of  wisdom,  62.    His  notions  of  justice  and  clemency> 

348.     Feast  of  the  dedication  of  his  temple^  425 . 
Solon,  a  remarkable  law  of  his  against  the  neutrality  of  the  subjects 

in  a  rebellion,  264. 
Somers  (Lord)  his  character,  381,  &c. 
Sophia  (Princess)  her  character,  333. 
South  (Dr.)  his  sermon  on  a  good  conscience,  114,  115. 
Spanish  trade,  advantages  to  it  obtained  by  the  late  king,  392,  &c* 
Sphinx,  a  riddle,  458. 

Spies,  the  use  Secretary  Walsingham  made  of  them,  5. 
Stanhope  (General)  his  success  in  Spain,  477* 
State-jealousy  defined,  437. 
Stateswoman  compared  to  a  cotquean,  378. 
Statins,  Strada's,  98. 
Strada's  excellent  Prolusion,  74,  75,  9^. 
Sublime  in  writing,  Longinus's  best  rule  for  it,  132. 
Sully  (D.  of)  a  blunt  speech  of  his  to  some  ladies  who  railed  against 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  254.  v 

Sweetwilliam,  its  contention  with  the  white  rose,  442. 
Syrisca*s  ladle,  461 . 

T. 

Tall  club,  50. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  feast  of  its  dedication,  425. 

Teraminta  angry  about  the  tucker,  53. 

Tertuga,  an  account  of  that  island  and  its  trade,  394. 

Thanksgiving-day  for  suppressing  the  late  rebellion  celebrated,  425. 

Theophrastus's  chafacters,  BuUgel's  translation  recommended,  492.   ' 

Tilenus*s  character  by  Scaliger,  334. 

Time/not  to  be  squandered,  16O. 
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Timoleon,  his  ipietf,  SO,  81. 

Topknot  (Dr.)  a  divine  so  called^  76» 

Toiy  malecontenty  his  political  faith  and  creed,  266,  &c« 

Tory  fox-hunter*s  account  of  the  masquefade  on  the  birth  of  the  arch- 
duke,  405,  &c.     His  conversion,  4l6,  &c. 

Tories*  victories  m  Scotland  and  L^cashire,  232.  Few  beauties 
among  the  tory  females,  236. 

Toryas,  an  Athenian  brewer,  his  contention  with  Alcibiades,  471. 

Trade  considered  with  regard  to  our  nation,  397,  &c. 

Translation,  rules  for  it,  492. 

Tremble  (Tom  the  Quaker)  his  letter  about  naked  breasts,  JJ. 

Tiiennial  act,  reasons  for  altering  it,  377. 

Truelove  (Tom)  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  6q, 

Tucker  laid  aside  by  the  ladies,  22.  They  are  offended,  53.  The  im- 
modesty of  it,  1Q9,  131. 

Tyrant,  to  what  compared  by  Thales,  484. 

Tyre,  an  account  of  that  island  and  its  trade,  397. 

V. 

Variety,  the  sweets  of  it,  122. 

Venice,  the  jealousy  of  that  commonwealth,  437- 

Versailles  described,  27. 

Verses  of  Eve  treating  the  angel,  122.  Translation  of  Virgil,  124.  Out 

ofCato,  174. 
Verulam  (Lord)  compared  with  Lord  Somers,  385. 
Viper,  Esop*s  fable  of  it,  318. 
Virgil,  Strada*s,  7^-     His  praise  of  Augustus,  124. 
Virgins,  the  great  wickedness  of  deflowering  them,  101.  Political  advice 

to  them,  237. 
Vision  of  a  second-sighted  Highlander,  319,  &c. 
Utrecht  treaty  compared  with  that  of  Madrid,  392,  &c. 

W. 

Wals Ingham's  lions,  5. 

Waltheof  (Earl)  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  against  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it,  346. 

Wedding  clothes,  a  letter  thereupon,  6j. 

Whig-examiners,  457. 

Whigs,  the  finest  women  acknowledged  to  be  of  that  party,  236.  The 
bulk  of  the  men  such  in  their  hearts,  247.  Vindicated  from  being 
republicans,  &c.  329.  Advice  to  them,  ibid.  Preference  of  the  whig 
scheme  to  the  tory  one,  444,.  &c. 

Whiston  and  Ditton,  iheir  letter  about  the  longitude,  48. 

White  (Thomas)  his  letter  about  the  philosopher's  stone,  19O. 

White  rose,  it  contention  with  the  sweet william,  442. 

Widows  cannot  be  enemies  to  our  constitution,  237. 

Wilkins  (Bishop)  his  art  of  flying,  63. 

William  (King)  how  injuriously  he  was  treated  by  the  Jacobites  on  his 
first  arrival,  23 1 . 

William  Rufus*s  saying  of  perjurers,  robbers,  traitors,  341. 
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WnEam  the  Conqiieror,  h!s  treatment  of  coogfinton,  $4$, 

Wisdom,  Solomon*8  choice  of  it,  6t.    Opposed  to  cunning,  134* 

Wlt»  its  advantage  under  proper  Teguk&ns,  4Q9,  lee. 

Wives,  political  advice  ttf  them,  237» 

Women  should  have  learning,  144» 

Women  (British)  the  reasons  they  have  to  be  agaunst  popeiy  and  ty^« 
ranny^  215.  The  artifice  of  malecontenti  to  draw  them  to  their 
party,  355, 357.  They  a^e  not  to  be  reaeoned  vith  by  solid  argii«. 
ments,  355. 

Wormwood  (Will)  eat  up  with  love  and  the  ^leen,  49OL 

Wottoa'(Sir  Heufy)  hia  saying  of  atnbassadors>  ^79* 

X. 

Xenq>hon*s  vision,  63* 

Z. 

Zelinda,  her  generosi^  to  Silvio,  14. 


'  «ND  OF  VOL.  IV. 


J.  Swan,  Printer. 
Aagtl  Street,  London. 
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